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PREFACE 

Tbe author has endeavonred in this work to give the 
substance of experimental lectores delivered to some of 
the senior boys in Bngby School. 

The course lasts for one school year, consisting of about 
seventy lessons, each of one hour. Of these about ten 
are devoted to testing the prepress of the boys. 

These lessons are educational, not technical ; accord- 
ingly, ample explanation and numerous experiments are 
devoted to the principles of the science, while many appli- 
cations claim but the briefest notice. 

In every part of the subject quantitative measurement 
has been kept in view, and attention has been directed 
to the absolute system of measurement. 

To understand certain instroments it is necessaiy to 
assume results obtained Irom theory. Articles in which 
such assumptions are made are marked with an asterisk(*), 
and may be passed over at the teacher's discretion. It is 
probably wiser, where possible, to defer them till the 
learner has gained some acquaintance with the theory, 
such as is afforded by the present author's Introdu<^ion 
to the Theory of Electricity. 

It is assumed that, in teaching the subject, the appa- 
ratus is before the student, and not a mete diagram. 



vi Preface. 

Articles referrii^ to a few rather expensive pieces of 
appatatns have been marked with an asterisk, to surest 
that they may be passed over in the absence of the 
apparatus. 

Every experiment described has been performed by the 
antfaoT before bis class with the apparatus shown, except 
in cases where reference is made to an historical experi- 
ment, not suited for class denioustration, or requiring 
instruments of higher power than those commonly in 
use. 

The author wishes to record his thanks to hie wife, and 
to G. C. Eichards, Esq., of Balliol CoUege, Oxford, who 
have made drawings, from the apparatus actoally in iise, 
for the woodcuts. His thanks are also due to his col- 
lef^e, G. Stallard, Esq., who has read the whole of the 
proof-sheets and the HSS. of the portions referring to 
Chemical Science, making many valuable corrections and 



The numerical data are chiefly taken from S. Lupton's 
Nuinerical Tables and Constants, a most valuable small 
work of reference. 

L. GUMMING. 

BuoBT, 1886. 
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BOOK I. 
MAGNETISM. 



CHAPTER I. 
MAGNETS. 



I. Definition of Magnetism. — M^netiem is defioed 
ae the property of attracting Bmall masees of iron, poBsesaed 
by various compounds of iron which are called Magnets. 
The ancients were acquainted with this property in a certain 
iron ore obtained from Magnesia, in Asia Minor, whence the 
name Magnetism is derived. This magnetic iron ore, or 
Magnetite (denoted by the chemical formula Fe,0(), occurs 
very widely disseminated through the earth, and in various 
parts, as in Sweden, forms massive beds, which are a very 
valuable source of iron. Though always acted on powerfully 
- by other magnets, it does not itself always possess magnetic 
power. The most powerful native magnets are obtained from 
Siberia and from the Hartz Mountains. These magnets are 
usually called nalarai, to distinguish them from arJt/idoZ mag- 
nets, which are made of tempered steel, magnetised either by 
rubbing with a natural magnet, or by one of a variety of 
methods described hereafter. These are in the form of 
straight, rectangular or lozenge-shaped bars, or else of bars 
bent into a horse-shoe form. -^ 
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2. Magnet Poles. — If a natural magnet be Bprinkled 
with iron filings, the filings are observed to cling more abun- 
dantly on two opposite faces than elsewhere. In the case 

pl^^^^ Fio. 1. ^^^^1 
of a, bar magnet, as in the figure, the iron filings remain 
clinging only to the ends, and to parts very near to the ends. 
The ends of the bar, in which the magnetic power seems 
to be concentrated, are spoken of as the poles of the magnet. 
The straight line drawn from pole to pole is the axis of the 
magnet, and the plane which bisects the axis at right angles 
is ita equatorial plane, or equator. 

3. North and South Poles of a Magnet— If either 
a natural or artificial magnet be poised on a point, or sus- 
pended by a silk fibre in a paper stirrup (Fig. 2), so as to 

^ N be free to move in a horizontal 

i J / plane, it will be observed always 

to come to rest with ite axis in a 
certain definite direction.' Except 
in very high latitudes, one (and 
always the same) polo will point 
more or less towards the north, and 
the other towards the south. This 
property leads ns to a convenient 
mode of distinguishing the two poles 
of a magnet, calling that which is 
directed towards the north the iwrih (or better, the norU- 
' This direction i« called tbe Uagnetio M*riditui. 
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aedei'ng) pole and the opposite, tha soaiK t 
pole. They are alao Bometimes dutmgnished aa blue and 
red poles, or &a positive and negative poles. This con- 
Htancy of direction in a freely-enspended magnet has led to 
its use iu Europe since the twelfth century, and from much 
earlier times hy the Chinese, for directing the course in navi- 
gation. On this account the magnet is called the loadstone 
(more correctly spelt lodestone), from an Anglo-Saxon word 
denoting to lead. The poles in bar magnets are distinguished 
by engraving either a line or the letter "N" near the north 
pole (Fig. 3). 




4. Action of Magnetic Poles on each other.— We 
have seen that the poles of a magnet difTer from each other 
in their behaviour under tlie action of the earth. We now 
naturally inquire what is the action of the poles of two dif- 
ferent magnets on each other. Suspend one magnet freely, 
having mio'ked its poles ; approach towards its. poles (Fig. 4) 
in succession one (say the north) pole of another mf^et. 
When the north pole is presented towards the north pole of 
the suspended magnet it will be repelled, and if presented 
towards the south pole it will be attracted. If, on the other 
band, the south pole be presented to the north pole of the 
■upended magnet it will be attracted, and if the vmAt pole 
be presented to the south pole it will be repelled. Hence we 
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letan that while both poles have the same power of attracting 
soft iron, they behave in opposite ways towards the poles of 
another magnet — ^Uke poles rep^ng, but nnlike poles attract- 




ing each other. This property affords a delicate means of 
detecting feeble magnetisation. A long light magnet, sup- 
ported iu a paper stirrup and suspended by a few fibres of 
cocoon silk (see Fig. 2), is easily deflected from its normal 
direction. If on presenting the same part of a body to the 
alternate ends we find one pole attracted and the other re- 
pelled, we may conclude that the body is magnetized, the 
m^jnet'a behaviour towards it showing the name of the pole 
used. 

5. Magnetism induced in Soft Iron.— If we take a 
bar of annealed or soft iron and present it to the pole of a 
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Magnet, the magnet, if sufiiciently powerful, will pick it up 
and support its weight. If while one end adheres to a pole 
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of the magnet the other eud be dipped m iron filings, they 
will be foond to cling to it, jast as if it were a magnet 
(Fig. 6). On removing the magnet the iron filings will 
nearly all inBtantly fall off. This magnetism, whicli esiste 
temporarily in Boft iron when in contact with a magnet, is 
called induced magnetism, the magnet on whose influence it 
depends being called the inducing magnet. It will be foond 
that actual contact is not necessary, as magnetism is induced 
in the iron when the magnet is not in actual contact, but at 
a considerable distance ^m the bar. The distribution of 
induced magnetism is easily seen to be exactly similar to that 
of ordinary magnetism in the magnet ; for if the iron under 
induction of a magnet pole, at a small distance from one of its 
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ends, be sprinkled with iron filings and be lifted up, the iron 
filings will cling near t^e ends and fall off near the middle 
(Fig. 6). It might easily be inferred &om the attraction of 
the magnet pole for the iron bar, that the pole nearest to 
the inducing pole is of opposite name and the more remote 
pole of Uie same name. That this is the cane may be shown 
(Fig. 7) by presenting one end of a long bar of soft iron {A) 
to the north pole of a suspended magnet (£), placed at such a 
distance as to produce merely a slight attractive deflection 
from JOT, the Magnetic Meridian. On presenting the north 
pole of a magnet (€) to the more remote end of the iron bar, 
t^e former attraction becomes a strong repulsion. This might 
apparently be due to the repulsive action of the north pole (C) 
itself, but on removing the iron bar (A), keeping the magnet 
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(C) in position, the soapended magnet will fall back almost 
into its normal position. The large magnet {p) is placed to 
steady the movements of the suspended needle in the experi- 
ment. These two experiments prove that, under induction 
of a magnet pole, the part of a soft iron bar nearest to the 
inducing pole acquires polarity of opposite name, while tiie 
part farthest away acquires polarity of 'Cm same name. This 




can be illustrated by observing the behaviour, under induc- 
tion, of pieces of iron of varions shapes, with one or more 
ma^et poles variously disposed round them. If, for ex- 
ample, a north magnet pole be presented to the middle of 
a bar, the central part becomes a south pole, and each of 
the ends a north pole (Fig. ft). If presented to the base of a 
piece of iron shaped like the letter Y, the extremities of the 
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fork become north poles, If presented to the centre of a star- 
shaped piece of metal (Fig. 9), each point becomes a north 
pol& The disposition of the polos is at once seen on dipping 




the body under induction into iron filings and lifting it out, 
when the filings will be found clinging at each of the various 
poles. 

6. Induction by Induced Ms^fnetism.— It is easy to 
show that induced magnetic poles have the power of inducing 
magnetinn in other iron bars brought under their influence. 
If a series of iron bars be arrai^ed end to end, in contact or 
with space between them (Fig. 10), and a strong magnet pole 
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be brought near one end, the opposite end will be found to 
be magnetic, having the power of picking up iron filings, and 
of exerting attraction or repulsion on other poles. If a 
magnet be drawn slowly through a number of short pieces of 
iron wire or carpenter's brads (Fig. 11), they will be found 
to arrange tbeniBelyeH in strings, end to end, each in turn 
being a magnet, and inducii^ magnetism in the brad im- 
1 next to it. Of course the length of the string of 
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brads dnwn after the pole depends on the strength of the 
induciDg pole. The same ez- 
^ planation applies to the brush- 
Uke appearance of the filaments 
of iron filings round the poles 
of a magnet, each filing beii^ 
a magnet and inducing mag- 
netism in the one next it, the 
terminal pole of each filament 
being of the same name, and 
therefore repelling all the other 
terminal poles around it, thus 
■ TV preventing the neighbouring 

J filaments from falling together. 

7. Steel under Induction.— If, instead of a piece of soft 
iron ve take a piece of unannealed iron, or better, a piece 
of tempered steel, ve notice a remarkable difference in its 
susceptibihty to magnetic induction. Choose, for example, a 
piece of soft iron wire, and a knitting-needle of about the 
same dimensions ; on dipping them alternately in iron filings, 
and presenting the pole of a magnet to the opposite end, the 
mass of iron filings lifted by the iron wire will be found to 
be many times greater than the mass lifted by the knitting- 
needle ; but on removing the inducing mi^et all the filings 
will fall away from the iron, while most of them will be re- 
tained by the knitting-needle. Further, if the knitting-needle 
be brought down on to the magnet pole with a smart tap, or 
hammered when under induction, its mt^netic power will be 
very much increased, and will be almost wholly retained when 
removed from the inducing magnet. This property of tem- 
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pered steel ia usually expreeaed by saying th&t steel possesses 
a flMTMce force which is absent in soft iron, in virtue of which 
steel cannot at once take up the magnetic condition when 
placed under magnetic induction, but having once taken it up 
retains it for ever. Soft iron on &e other btuid, owing to the 
absence of coercive force, takes up the magnetic condition 
at once, and loses it as rapidly when the inducing magnet is 
removed. It should be bome in mmd that there is no such 
thing in natural or artificial products as soft iron or hard steel 
which strictly obeys the laws as stated above, all the varieties 
of iron and steel being intermediate in their behaviour be- 
tween those two ideal limits — all soft iron retaining a fraction 
of the magnetism induced in it, and all hard steel being to 
some extent susceptible of temporary magnetization under 
induction. 

This ezplcuns the observation that the pole of a strong 
magnet attracts either pole of a weak magnet when brought 
sufficiently near to it. The strong magnet here acts by in- 
duction on the weak, and the induced magnetism of opposite 
name to the inducing pole overpowers the like permanent 
magnetism, and converts repulsion into attraction. Hence in 
experiments on we^ magnetism, it is necessary to observe 
the firA movement of the suspended magnet, as the feeble pole 
approaches it. The same explanation applies to the use of 
armalures or keepers, that is bare of soft iron which are made 
to lie across between opposite poles when magnets are packed 
away (Fig. 12). Each armature becomes by induction a 
magnet, and acts back by induction on the magnet poles to 
which it owes its magnetic character, tending to prevent 
their magnetism from dissipating under accidental jars or the 
induction of neighbouring magnets. It is even possible to 
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increase considerably the mi^etiBm in a weakened horBe-Bhoe 
magnet by simply drawing the armature aeveral times gently 
across the poles, removing it at each stroke. 



8. Hypothesis of Magnetized Molecules.— We will 
now inquire whether the two magnetisms developed at and 
near the ends of a magnet are wholly conHned to those parte. 
To acEwer ibis question we will break a magnet in halves. 
The knitting-needle magnetized in a previous experiment will 
answer well, and can be at once snapped in two when held 
in a pair of pincers. On performing the experiment, we find 
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that each half has all the properties of a complete m^;;net ; 
two new poles of opposite name having been developed on 
opposite sides of the division. This experiment may be 
repeated to an indefinite extent, and we shall still find the 
smallest fragments into which a magnet can be divided to be 
magnetic in the same direction as the original magnet (Fig. 13). 
We infer that even the smallest molecules into which the 
magnet can be divided will bo magnetic also, and that a bar 
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magnet is an aBsemblage of such molecules, each of which is 
a magnet endowed with its opposite poles ; the poles of the 
molecular magnet being arranged as in Fig 14, and the 
magnetic properties of the magnet being dne to the resultant 
of such a system of mi^etjc forces. 

MS HS/fS/fSHifi Mi/fS NSMS /ti 

If we hare two altogether equal magnets, and place their 
opposite poles in contact, such an arrangement is exactly 
equivalent to a magnet of double the length of either magnet ; 
the two opposite poles when placed in contact each neutra- 
lising the other's effect on all external magnetism. If we 
apply this principle to the molecular magnets of Fig. 14, all of 
wbich we suppose for a moment, of exactly equal magnetic 
strength, we shall have equal and opposite poles in contact 
along the whole length of the magnet mutually neutralising 
each other, and free magnetism confined to the ends of the 
magnet' 

If we next afisume that the magnetic strength of the suc- 
ceasive molecules falls off as we get near the ends of the 
magnet, we have the free magnetism diBtributed along the 
magnet to some distance from the ends ; and that appears 
to he at any rate a fair mental picture of the actual distribu- 
tion of magnetism in a magnet If we would form a picture of 
the state of the magnet before magnetization, we may assume 
eiUier that the molecules are without magnetism till brought 
under induction, or that the molecules already magnetised 

> Bj/ree, we mean ms^etiim not neutraUsed by oppodte magnetiuu 
in adjacent tnoleculei, and tliereforo frea to act on otlier magufltiam 
at a dutance from it. / -~ i 
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have their magnetic axes directed in all sorts of directions 

(aee Fig. 15), so as to neutralise each other's action. The 

\/\-\/-'^^/\— ^~- -^^^ 



process of magnetization then consists in giving the molecnles 
a twist, which brings all their mimetic axes into the same 
direction, namely that of magnetization. In the case of soft 
iron this magnetic twist is brought about at once on applying 
the Inducing Magnet; but in the case of steel there is a r 
greater molecular rigidity, which can only be overcome by 
the magnetic force when the molecules are in a state of 
vibration among themselves. This may be illustrated by a 
glass tube containing iron or steel filings. If the pole of a 
magnet be drawn along the tube always in the same direction, 
several times, it will be found to have become a magnet, 
showing polarity like a feeble bar magnet. On shaking up 
the filings all trace of magnetism disappears. 

These coneiderattons however, belong to hypotheses in- 
capable of direct verification by experiment, whose farther 
consideration had better be deferred till the student has 
gained a more complete knowledge of experimental details. 

9. Magnetic Substance.— It has been shown by Fara- 
day, with the help of very powerful magnets, that ^moet all 
substances are susceptible of magnetic influence, but the only 
substances besides the various compounds of iron, which show 
magnetic properties under the action of our ordinary magnets, 
are the metals nickel and cobalt 
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CHAPTER II. 
FIELD OF MAGNETIC FORCE. 

10. Definition of a Field of Magrnetic Force.— We 
have seen that any body poasessing induced or permanent 
magnetism, when brought into the neighbourhood of a bar 
magnet or any distribution of magnets, experiences mechanical 
force. It is usual therefore to refer to the space suiroiuiding 
any distribution of magnetism as a Field of Magnetic Force. 

We have also seen that every magnet has two kinds of 
magnetism developed, each nearly concentrated in a pole. 
The forces experienced by any magnetized body (suppose for 
simplicity a thin bar m^net) will therefore usually consist 
of two forces acting at its two ends, which may be combined 
into a sin^fi resultant force and couple, on ordinary mechanical 
[oinciples. Before we can find this resultant we must know 
the action on each pole, at its own place in the magnetic field. 
To do this might seem impossible, as we cannot separate the 
north pole from the south, and experiment with each sepa- 
rately. Wo are able in efTect to do exactly this, owing to the 
fact that the force falls off rapidly as the distance increases, 
so as to become almost or quite insensible at very moderate 
distances. If then we choose a long magnet for exploring 
the field, we can place its more remote pole in such a position 
that the whole observed force is sensibly, thou|^ not accu- 
' rately, that due to the nearer pole. For we cannot observe 
with absolute accuracy, and we can easily make the error 
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produced by the diet^it pole less tiian ^lat inseparable from 
our rough methods of obeervation. 

II. M^:netic Force on a Pole at a Point.— Guided 

by this principle, we proceed now to consider the force 
experienced by a magnetic pole placed in a given position 
in a magnetic field. To define a force we require to know 
three ttunge — the point of application, the direction of action, 
and the magnitude. 

1. The Point of AppluMlitm. — Since in any actual magnet 
the free magnetism is di3tribat«d over a finite portion of the 
magnet, it might seem that there was no poiTii of application 
of the magnetic force. If, however, we choose a thin and 
evenly magnetiaed needle, there will be a certain centre of 
magnetism very near to the actu&l end of the magnet, such 
that the action of the field on the total mi^etism is appreci- 
ably the same as if it were all concentrated at that point 
This centre of magnetism should of course be defined as Uie 
physical pole of the magnet. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out its analogy to the centre of gravity of a material body. 
We shall in future consider the force on a pole as acting on 
the total quantity of magnetism concentrated in the pole. 

2. Ifte DiTtetim. — At each point in the field there will be a 
certain direction in which a pole will be urged when placed 
there, the directions being exactly opposite for a north and 
south pole. These directions ore spoken of as the Line of 
Force through the point in the field, and we may conceive the 
field mapped out into lines of force, the direction of the line 
at each point showing the direction in which a magnet pole, 
if placed at that point, would be ui^ed. It is also clear that 
two of these lines of force can never intersect (except in a 
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pole), Bince we ahonld have in th&t case two directions in 
which Hie force would urge the pole, and this we know to be 
mechamcally impossible. We may iurther deSns ths poaitire 
direction of a line of force as that in which a north (or -(-) 
pole would be urged, and the negative direction as that in 
which a south {or - ) pole would be urged. " 

3. The Ma^Uttde. — To determine this we must measure 
the force with which a certain pole, which we choose as our 
standard, is urged along the line of force. This may of 
course be measnred, like a statical force in pounds, grains or 
grams, according to the system of wei^ts and measures we 
choose to employ. This force, when measured in suitable units, 
ia generally called the strength of the field at the given point. 

12. Lines of Force. — To exhibit the lines of force due 
to a system of magnetic poles in one plane, the beet method is 
to lay a sheet of paper or thin card-board over the poles and 
sprinkle it with iron filings from a sieve. On gently tapping 
the paper or card &e filings arrange thenxselves along lines 
of force. Each separate filing becomes, under induction, a 
magnet, and as the paper is tapped, it settles down with 
its north pole in the -|- direction and its south pole in the 
— direction. These poles exeroiee their attractions on other 
filings near them, and we have at last continuous strings of 
filaments, giving us a vivid picture of the lines of force. 
These pictures may be made permanent by pouring over 
them a weak solution of gum, by which each filing is held in 
its place ; or by a solution of potassium cyanide, which causes 
under each iron filament a deposit of Prussian blue. For 
this purpose the paper should be laid on a sheet of glass. 

We may experiment with a single pole for magnetic system 
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by placitig a long magnet vertical, usii^ only ita tipper pole. 
We then notice that the lines oi force are in the form of 
straight lines radiating from & point (Fig. 16). 



In an ordinary har magnet, laid horizontally under the paper, 
the lines of force emanate chieSyfrom the poles (Fig, 17), 
forming oval curves between them. Theoretically, in a simple 
bar magnet we should expect all the lines of force to go 
from one pole to the other, but in an ordinary magnet the free 
magnetism along the edges causes some of the lines not to pro- 
ceed directly from the poles, but always from north-polar to 
south-polar magnetism, as may be seen on examining the figure. 
u,.i.„..L,,Coogle 
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In the ayatem conBisting of two poles of like name, the 
lineB emaoate from each pole but do not intersect, all ap- 
proaching towards tJie equatorial plane of the system without 
meeting it:— this plane being, in mathematical language, an 

asymptote to the system of lines. 



In like manner can also be shown the polarity of an iron 
bar under induction of two opposite or like poles near its ends. 
Fig. 19 shows the linea of force in a system consisting of two 
opposite magnet poles and a bar of iron between them. 

If, as sometimes happens in a magnet, intermediate poles 
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by intention or accident have been developed, these are at 
once shown by the behaviour of the iron filings. 

It is instructive to notice that in all these caaes the direc- 
tion of the line of force ia the direction of the resultant of a 
syatem of forces acting from each pole of the systenL Thna 



in a single bar magnet, AB in Fig. 20, the line of force PF at 
P will be found by compounding forces in the directions AF 
and PB, directed respectively from the north and towards 
the south poles. 

13. Strength of Magrnetic Field of a Single Pole, 
by Coulomb's Balance, — We are now in a position to 
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compare the Btrength of the magnetic field at different points 
in it This was originally done by Coulomb for a single pole, 




by means of the Toraion Balance (Fig, 21). 

tially of three parte— <^) A. long thin magnetic needle, A, 
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evenly magnetized and suspended, so as to swing in a hori- 
zontal plane by a fine silver wire, whidi is attached above to a 
Torsion Circle, B. A square of card is put on one end of the 
magnet, the resistance of which against the air when swinging 
tends to bring the needle rapidly to rest. (2.) The torsion 



circle (shown enlarged on the right of Fig. 21) carries the 
upper end of the wire coiled on the horizontal arm CD, 
supported on the frame E, which can be twisted round the 
vertical axis, the graduated limb FQ measuring the twist put 
on to the wire in performing an experiment, (3,) The needle 
swings in a glass case {3K), graduated on its surface, so aa 
to show the angular movements of the needle. The case 
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is perfor&ted above, ao as to allow of the intaxxluction of a 
magnetic needle (£) in a vertical position, whose lower pole 
creates the magnetic field, whose strength is measured by - 
the pole of the moTing needle. The effects of the more dis- 
tant poles of L and A are neglected. 

We assume at the outset that both the graduated torsion 
circle {FG) has its pointer to zero, and that the needle points 
to its zero of graduation on the case (EK), when the needle 
is in the magnetic meridian, and the wire has no torsion ; 
also that the magnet pole is introduced immediately opposite 
the zero of graduation, bo as to deflect the needle by its re- 
pulsive action, the opposing poles being of like sigiL This 
adjustment is secured in practice by marking the magnetic 
meridian by means of an independent magnet, and turning 
the case until the 0° and 180° of graduation are in a line with 
it; then, replacing the magnetic needle by a copper needle of 
equal weighs twist the whole torsion circle until the copper 
needle hangs in the mi^netic meridian. On replacing the 
magnetic needle, it will hang in the magnetic meridian, and 
the wire will be free from torsion. 

On introducing the vertical magnet there will be repulsion, 
and the needle will take up a position out of the magnetic 
meridian, in which the repulsion between the two magnet 
poles is balanced by the combined effect of the earth's direc- 
tive force on the magnet and the torsion put on to the wire 
by the deflection of the needle. 

The latter of these is simply proportional to the angle 
through which the wire is twisted, or to the deflection of the 
needle ; and the earth's directive action can also be measured 
in terms of the twist in the wire. The forces acting on the 
needle, PP", in Fig. 23, when deflected from the meridian 
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MM will be two eqii&l and opposite forces, whose magm- 
tude we will call F, acting parallel to MM'. The effect of 
audi a pair of forces in twisting the magnet round C, back 
again towards the meridian, will be meaaared by their 
moment, or 3.Px OQ. When the angle of deflection ia small, 
GQ is very nearly equal to AP, the arc described by the pole 




^ in its deflection, and this ia proportional simply to the u^le 
of deflection. 1 

To find the action of the earth in terms of the toreion of 
the wire, we must first find Uirough how many degrees the 
circle mnst be turned to give 1° deflection to the needle before 
the magnet L is introduced. Take a plan of the instrument 

' The moment is re&lly proportional to ttie sine of the angle of 
deflaotiou, and the line for small angles is known to be proportional 
to the BDgle. 
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(Fig. 23) inTMch the emftller circle rafffeeents the toiaioii 
circle, and the Inrgsr the graduated glass case. Suppose the 
torsion circle turned froia the nu^etic meridian, JfV, 
tJirough the angle BOA i==T\, and the needle bhioi^h the 
angle PCA {=A°), the torsion on the wire is (7*—.^)*, and 
tiiis balances the deflection. A', Hence the tomon per degree 
of deflection is I — ^ — | , and we may assume that the direc- 
tive action of the eartfi for any moderate deflection ia found 
by multiplying the deflection by — -^ — • 

We can now expreaa the force between the magnet poles in 
any position in terms of the torsion of Uie wire alone, and 
this is simply proportional to the angle of torsion in all ex- 
periments with the same instrument. 

We will now proceed to work out a particular numerical 
experiment, in which we endeavour to compare the force 
exerted on the moving by the fixed magnet pole, at two dis- 
tuiccB whose ratio is as 2 : 1. 

(1.) Before introducing the second pole, twist the torsion 
circle through 35°; the needle is seen to deflect 5*: and 
therefore 30° of torsion balances the directive action of the 
earth through 5° ; or the earth's directive action is measured 
by 6° of torsion per degree of deflection. 

(2.) Introduce the magnet pole which deflects the needle 
40°. Refer to the plan of the instrament (Fig, 24), in which 
D represents the fixed pole, B the repulsive force which acts 
in direction DP -, the effect in twisting the needle is measured 
by the moment of B about C, or OKxB. When the angle 
of deflection is small, CK is nearly equal to OF ; and we shall 
.therefore assume that the moment is measured by B, the 
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force itself. Hence R is balanced by 40° torsion, together 
with the earth's directive action through 40°, which ia equal 
to 40 X 6° of torsion. 

.-. iiia measured by (40 + 6x40)°=280' of torsion. 

(3.) Twist the torsion circle backwards, as indicated by the 

lurrow, through two complete revolutions, and about 260* in 




addition, and you will find the needle at 20°. If R' denote 
the repulsion, we have R' balanced by (2 x 360 + 360 + 20)° 
=1000° of torsion and the earth's deflective action, which is 
equal to 20 x 6'= 120° of torsion. 

.-. iE'=(1000 + 120)°=1120° of torsion. 

Observing that 1120°=4 x 280°, we conclude that the force 
is multiplied by 4 when the distance is halved. 

By farther experiment it will be found that the force, when 
the reading is 13J°, or one-third of 40°, is 9 x 280°, and at 10* 
it is 16 X 2S0*, and so on. From these observations Coulomb 
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deduced the importnuit law tli&t where the diBtancea of two 
polea are made in Baccesdon proportional to 



the forces at these distances are proportioDal to 



which is usually expressed by Baying that the forces are in- 
versely as the squares of the distances between the poles. 

14. Streagth of Field by the Method of Oscilla- 

tiooa— The strength of the field may also be investigated by 
means of the method of Oscillations, This depends on the 
well-known dynamical law that a pendulum, when oscillating 
through a small arc about its position of equilibrium, makes 
isochronous oscillations — %.e. oscillations whose time is indepen- 
dent of the arc (supposed small) through which the pendulum 
swings — and that the force which is always drawing it back to 
its position of rest is proportional to the square of the number 
of oscillations made in a given time. 

Now, a magnet, when freely suspended, is a double pen- 
dulum, and, when disturbed, oscillates under the same laws 
as a pendnlum ; and, since it will continue to oscillate for five 
or ten minutes, the number of oscillations in that time can be 
counted within a fraction of a single oscillation.^ 

If we place the south pole of another magnet in the 
meridian, at a measured distance to the north of the suspended 
magnet, it will increase the magnetic force on the needle, and 
make the oscillations mora rapid. If the suspended needle 
be very short, compared with the distance of the magnet pole, 
the forces on the two poles will be appreciably equal and 

* For rough ezperimeato, ths namber of oscillatioas mode in 30 

Bcconds is «affioient. i^ .^^^^ OoDtjIc 
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opposite, and we hare the oscillating magnet behaving as a 
peDdalum tmder the combined action of the earth and magnet 
pole, whose effects are simply added together. 

The experiment ia performed by suspending by a uogle 
silk fibre a magnetized needle about one centimetre (or half 
an inch) long, supported in a paper stirrup (Fig. 25). In a 
particular expeiiment this needle made 11 oscillations in 
30 seconds under the action of the earth alone. If E repre- 
sents the earth's magnetic force, E is measured by U* or 121. 

T 
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On introducing the south pole of a long magnet (about 40 
centimetres in length) at a distance of 4 centimetres from the 
point of suspension, the number of oscillations was 51 in 30 
seconds. If then 3f, represent the pull of the magnet at 4 
cm., E + M, ia measured by 51* or 2601. Hence, Mt is 
measured by 2601 — 121 = 2480. On removing the pole to a 
distance of 8 centimetres, the number of oscillations was 27. 
Denoting by M, the force of the magnet at 8 cm., we 
have E + M, measured by 27^=729, and therefore M, is 
measured by 729-121=608. Hence M,lmtoM, the ratio 
2480 to 608, or the ratio 4 to 1 within the limit of errcws of 
observation. , -. . 
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The same method emplofed at other distances will confirm 
the law of inverse squares, just as in Coulomb's method. 

It should be noticed, in this and the following experiments, 
that it must be the pole as defined in Art. 11, and not the 
mere end of the magnet, which is to be placed at the given 
distances from the suspended magnet. A few experiments 
enable the experimenter to arrive at the true position of the 
magnet pole, which in an ordinary bar magnet is about \ in. 
from the end. 

15. Strength of Magnetic Field by Method of 
Deriations. — Another method of great use tn practical 
tB, is the method of Deviation. In tJiis 
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method (Fig. 26) we employ a very short magnet PP {exag- 
gerated in the figure), furnished with a long non-magnetic 
pointer, by which the deflection of the needle from the 
magnetic meridian may be measured. The deflecting magnet 
is placed in a line east or west of the point of susp^sion of 
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the needle aa at if or N. Remembering tb&t the magnet is 
very short, and considering only one deflecting pole, the forces 
acting on each pole will be a force along the magnetic meridian 
{E) dne to the earth's action, and a force at right angles to it 
{£*), due to the action of the deflecting pole. The magnet takes 
np itfl position along the resultant of these two forces. Let 
QOGt be a horizontal scale graduated both ways from 0; also, 
let KCK' he a graduated scale placed in a vertical plane, both 
being east and west of the meridiaa If the hne Ct he pro- 
duced, either by a pointer or by sights attached to the magnet, 
and moving with it, so that the distance Q, at which the axis of 
the magnet cuts the vertical scale is known, the principle of 
the parallelogram of forces will apply, and we shall have 
■= =-^ ■ But BC and E are flzed quantities for all obser- 
vations, and hence we see that F is measured in each ex- 
periment by the distance BQ. If we choose distances for Af 
proportional to I, 2, 3, ... we shall find the distances BQ 
respectively proportional to 1, ^, ^, . . . , thus giving another 
proof of the law of inverse squares. 

The ratio -^ depends on the angle BCP, and is in fact 

simply the tangent of that angle. If C be in the centre of a 
graduated card, the same result may be obtained by observing 
the angle of deflection, and extracting its tangent from the 
table given in Appendix II. In performing the experiment, 
the m^net and its suspension should be placed under a glass 
case, as otherwise currents of air prevent its remaining at rest 
in the position of magnetic equilibrium. 

i6. Comparison of Strength of two M^net Poles. 
— To compare two magnetic poles is simply tp compare the 
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forces they respectively exeit on the same pole when placed at 
the same distance from it. 

This comparison may be made by either of the above 
methods, simply changing the one pole for the other of two 
magnets to be tested, keeping the distance from the testing 
magnet the same, or applying the law of inverse squares to 
I'eduoe the observations to a constant distance. A better 
method is to place the two poles as at ^ and N, on opposite 



Bides of the abort suspended needle of the last experiment, and 
move (Hie of them backwards and forwards till the suspended 
needle remains in the meridian. The strengths of field at G 
due to M and to JV must then be equal, and we shall have 
strength of pole M at distance CM equal to that of the pole 
JV at distance (7JV. Hence their strengths at the same dis- 
tance would be in the ratio CM.^ to GN^. 

If now m, m' be the strengths of the poles — ie. the forces 
witii which they nige a certain standard pole at nnit distance 

— the strength of the field of m at distance r will be -j- Assum- ^ 
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ing this, we can easily correct the last result for the action of 
the more distant pair of magnet polea. For if we assume MM' 
and NN' (Fig. 27) to he the two magnets, the strength of field 
at due to the magnet MM' will be found \ij subtracting 
the strength due to M from that due to M, which gives 

CM^~OM^ and that due to iVJV will be Qjfi—Q^ i an^ 
we have therefore, if the magnet remains undisturbed, 

from which the ratio m : in' is at once determined. 

* 17. Meaning of an Absolute System of Measure- 
ment. — In speaking of magnet poles we have frequently 
referred to a standard pole, but have used in place of it the 
pole of any needle convenient for tbe particular experiment 
we had in hand. No magnet pole can be made to retain its 
magnetism without change for any length of time; and it is 
therefore useless to attempt, by means of a single magnet, to 
compare the strengths of a field or of another pole at any 
great interval of time. 

To enable us to do this we make an absolute system of 
units in which the strength of enr pole must be determined, 
absolutely at the time of each experiment. 

For an account of the absolute system of nnits employed, 
the student is referred to Appendix I. We only note here 
that with three fundamental units (that of length being called 
the centimetre ; of time, the second of our ordinary mean-time 
docks ; and of mass, the gram) we are able to express every 
other unit required in physical investigation independently of 
u,i.„..L,,Coogle 
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any. new physical quantity. Premising that the absolute 
unit of force is the Ayr^ ve proceed to explain the absolute 
units used in mt^etlsm. 

• i8. Absolute Unit of MaSfnetism.— We know by our 

experiments that two magnet poles of the same kind repel 
each other with a force which may be measured in dynes or 
absolute units of force. We can therefore conceive two equal 
magnet poles which when a centimetre apart exert a force 
of exactly one dyne on each other. These two would then 
be called unit mi^et poles, and the quantity of magnetism 
in each of them a unit of magnetisnL We make no assump- 
tion here as to the nature of magnetism, referring only to its 
action in the magnetic field. We should define the strength 
of any other magnetic pole by the number of nnita of mag- 
netism it contains, or by the force exerted on a unit pole 
placed at unit distance. We should tdso define the strength 
at any point in a magnetic field, as the force with which a 
unit of magnetism condensed in a point and placed there would 
be urged along the line of force. 

It follows from this definition, combined with the law of 
inverse squares of the distance,, that if we have a pole of 
strength M, the strength of the field at a distance B cm. from it 
be -ra ; and the force urging a pole of strength M' placed 
at distance D cm., will be -j^ , both expressed in absolute 



will 



19. Theories Su^:e5ted by Experiment— It will 
naturally strike the student that by all our methods of 
experiment, acknowledged everywhere to be rough and ap- 
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proximate only, ve have given an altogether inadequate 
proof of a law of such precision and generality. We must 
remind him however that he has in this been only following 
in the track of the discoverers, both of this and of every other 
physical law. Such laws have been discovered by something 
like a happy guess from very rough observations, while the 
confirmation of the guess depends on methods of greater 
refinement, which generally depend altogether on a know- 
ledge of the law itself they are intended to prove. As an 
illustration, we may notice that by help of the law just 
enunciated we can determine the form of the magnetic curves 
for a given diEtrihutioti of poles, and can in many cases trace 
the theoretical magnetic curves by graphical means, and so 
compare the curves yielded by theory with those given by 
experiment. 
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CHAPTER III. 
METHODS OF MAGNETIZATION. 

20. Quality and Temper of SteeL— To secure good 
permanent magnets it is, first of all, necessary to liave bars of 
the best steel evenly tempered. The temper which gives the 
best results is obtained by cooling the bars frhen brought to a 
cherry-red — the same temper as that for the heat cutlery. 

There are various processes of magnetization, but all depend 
on overcoming the coercive force of the steel by vibrating its 
molecules when under poTverful external magnetic induction. 

21. Method of Single Touch. — The first method, 
known as SvagU Touch, conaiata merely in rubbing the bai 
to be magnetized several times lengthwise, and always in 
the same direction, across the pole of 
a strong magnet. In this, as in all 
cases, the end of the bar at which 
the magnet pole leaves it becomes of 
opposite name to the inducing pole. 
This process ia repeated five or sii 



times on both sides of the I)ar to be ^ 
magnetized, and gives a fairly strong ^°- "■ 

magnetism to a short thin bar, such as a piece of wat^h-spring 
or small compass needle. The arrow shows the direction in 
which the bar is rubbed across the pole to communicate the 

poles shorn by the letters N, 8. , - , 

„ i,.„„t.ooglc 
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22. Divided Touch. — The second method, that of 
Divided Tottch, consists in fixing the bar to be inagtietii«d 
between the opposite poles of two permanent magneta. 




While under their induction the bar is stroked, each half 
with the pole of another magnet of the same name as the 
corresponding inducing pole, the stroking magneta being held 
in the hands at an angle of abont 30 degrees with the 
bar ; the stroking beginning from the centre of the bar, and 
the poles being lifted at the ends, in an arch, back again 
to the centre. The strokmg is repeated on tiie opposite 
face of the bar. This method gives a strong and even 
mi^etism to moderately thin and long bars. 

23. Method of Double Touch.— The third method, 
called that of Double Touch, consieta in placing the bar to be 
magnelozed under the induction of two strong poles, as in the 
last method. The stroking poles are placed at first over 



the centre of the bar to be magnetized, but separated by 
a small piece of wood. The stroking magnets, held at an 
angle of about IB degrees to the bar, are drawn along the bar 

I,,. X>oo\. 
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steadily from the centre to the end, and back agiun to the 
other end, several times, being taken off finally &t the centre, 
after each hcJf haa been passed over the same number of 
tdmes. The bar is turned over, and the same process repeated 
on the opposite face. This is found to give a strong mag- 
netism to thick bare, but is apt to develop consequent poles, 
unless the rubbing be performed very steadily. 

Some experimentalistB prefer the use of a strong horse-shoe ' 
magnet, whose two poles are placed on the bar at its centre, 




and rubbed backwards and forwards, as in the last-named 
method. When several bars require to be magnetized at 
once, they are placed with their ends in contact, so as to 
form a closed circuit, the angular spaces between their ends 
being filled in with soft iron. The horse-shoe magnet is put 
down at any part, and simply made to slide round the circuit, 
always in the same direction, several times, by means of 
which dl the bars are magnetized strongly. Each bar is 
magnetized in the same direction as the inducing magnet, 
and the consecutive ends, acquiring opposite magnetism, 
increase each other's power by mutual induction. 

24. Magnetic Battery. — It has been found that thin 
bars can be magnetized much more strongly than thick ones 
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in proportion to their weight In consequence, all lai^e and 
strong magnets are formed of bars each separately mag- 
netized, and fastened together by screws 
after magnetization (Fig. 32). In such a 
magnetic magaidne the power of the com- 
bination is always less than the sum of the 
powers of the separate bars, owing to their 
induction on each other tending to weaken 
the power of each, and especially of the 
interior bars. 

This relative weakness of thick bars 

seems due to the magnetizing power not 

penetrating f^ below the surface. This 

has been proved by soaking magnetized 

Fid. SI. bars in acid, by which the surface is slowly 

eaten away. During this process the loss of magnetism is 

found to proceed at a much higher rate than the loss of 

weight. 

25. Magnetic Saturation. — The degree to which a 
given bar is capable of magnetization depends on the manu- 
facture and temper of the steel, and on the strength of the 
inducing magnets. For each quality of steel, however, there 
is a limit, beyond which the magnetism cannot be retained 
permanently, and in this condition the bar is said to be satu- 
rated. In making magnets it is best to magnetize beyond 
saturation, and then allow, the bar to sink back gradually to 
saturation point, which may sometimes take a considerable 
length of tame. To test these changes in m^netism we have 
only to place the magnet in the meridian at a constant dis- 
tance from the same suspended magnet, and count the number 
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of oeciUationa in a given time. As long aa these decrease in 
number the power of the magnet 13 diminishing. Another 
method commonly employed to test the power of a horseshoe 
magnet coneists in suspending to the armatore (Fig. 32) of a 
fixed magnet a scale-pan, into which weights can be pat, and 
80 detennine its portative power. The amount the tasgnet 
can support can be increased by adding small weights at 
successive intervals, never allowing the weight to be sufficient 
to separate the armature from the magnet 

The production of permanent magnets of small size, but 
great magnetic power, is now a matter of great importance, 
especially in telephone work, and great improvements hare 
been made in the manufacture of steel for this purpose. In 
the Paris Ezhibiti<m of 1882 there was a magnet which could 
support seventy-six times its own weighty and the small 
ordmary magnets now used in Grower-Bell telephones hold 
up from fifteen to twenty-five times their own weight. (Mr. 
W. H. Preece, F.R.S., in Regmi 0/ IniiHuU of Mtch. Engmeen, 
Jan. 1883.) 

26. Retention of Magnetism.— After a magnet has 
been made, great care most be taken to preserve it from 
^accidental jars, by which the mass is set in vibration, the 
effect of which, in the absence of strong external induction, 
is to relax the molecular rigidity on which the magnetism of 
steel depends. The same effect will be produced by heating 
the magnet — a red heat not only destroying alt traces of m^- 
netism, but making the metal quite indifferent to magnetisn]. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 

27. Field of Terrestrial Magnetic Force.— That 
the earbh, as a whole, is magnetic is proved by ite influence on 
a suspended magnet, which has already (Art. 3) been referred 
to. Our only source of knowledge as to the nature of the 
earth's magnetism is by observation of magnetic folvies at 




points in the earth's field of force. We must, therefore, find 
for every place on the earth, where possible, the direction of 
the line of magnetic force, and the strength of the magneUc 
field. To find the direction. of the line of force at a ^ven 
point, we have only to suspend a bar of steel so as to mtrve 
freely about its centre of gravity, and after magnetizing it. 
SB u,.,.„....,luX)gle 
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observe the position it asaumes. This may be nearly fulfilled by 
such a suBpeoaion as that of Fig. 33, in which Uie axis of a 
needle swinging in a vertical plane is mounted on a pivot, 
about which it can turn horizontallf. Such & needle in Eng- 
land at the present time will always come to rest in a plane 
inclined 18° to 20° to the west of the astronomical meridian, 
and will rest in that plane at an angle of 67° to 69* to the 
horizon. This shows that within any very limited space the 
lines of force are sensibly a series of straight lines parallel to 
one another. 

That these lines of force should remain straight lines to 
considerable distances from the earth is very unlikely; but 
the linear dimensions of the earth are so great, compared 
with any distances above it at which we can take observa- 
tions, that we are not likely ever to be able to discover what 
their true shape is. Their sensible parallelism for moderate 
distances confirms us in our assumption (Art 13) that the 
earth's action on a needle consists of two equal and opposite 
forces, since we cannot employ a needle so long that the field 
of force at the two ends of it shows any sensible difference in 
direction or intensity. This is all that is meant when the 
earth's action on a needle is said to be directive only ; the 
effect of a couple in mechanics being to twist a body round 
without altering the podtion of its centre of gravity, until the 
two forces constituting the couple are in the same straight 
line. The needle in onr experiment then takes up that 
position in which the earth's pull consists of two equal and 
opposite forces on its two ends, directed along it, and therefore 
maintaining it in equilibrium. 

This has been shown experimentally by supporting a 
magnet on a cork float In any vessel conveniently small 
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the surface tension of the water will draw the cork to the 
side, but at a point depending on the position on the Burface 
in which the float is placed, and in no way depending on 
the direction of the earth's magnetiBiii. 

28. Magnetic Elements of a Place.— The definitions 
of the direction of the line of force and of the strength of the 
earth's magnetic pull coDstitnte what are called the magnetic 
elements of the place. They are three in number. 

1. Dedination — is the angle which the vertical plane through 
the magnetic axis of a freely suspended needle makes with 
the astronomical meridian of the place. This pkne is com- 
monly called the magnetic meridian of the place (see Art. 23), 
and is the vertical plane which passes through the axis of an 
ordinary horizontally suspended needle. The declination is 
counted E. or W. as the north pole of the needle points to the 
E. or W. of the astronomical meridian or vertical plane which 
passes due north and south of the place of observation. 

% Inclination or Dip — is the angle which the magnetic axis 
of a magnet, freely aospended about its centre of gravity, 
makes with the horizon of the place. This may be either 
north or south according as the north or south end of the 
needle dips below the horizontal plane. 

3. Ii4ensUy — is the force, expressed in absolute measure, 
with which the earth's magnetism urges a unit magnet pole 
at the place. 

29. The Declinometer. — ^To determine each of these 
elements at any place requires a special piece of apparatus. 
That for determining the declination is called a Declinometer. 
This consists (Fig. 34) of a mounted telescope A, swinging on 
two Y pieces B, B, the axis being levelled by the hanging 
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spirit-level The T% are monnted ou a framework B, B, 
having a circular limh which can be turned round in a hori- 
zontal plane, and is graduated within. A horizontal magnet 
needle, E, Ib pivoted at the centre of the graduatione. The zero 
of these graduationa should be in the vertical plane through 
the optical axis (or, more accurately, through the line of colli- 
mati(m) of the telescope. If this adjustment is made and 
the telescope is brought into the astronomical meridian, the 



reading indicated by the end of the needle is the declination. 
The framework DD carries a vernier and clamp F, which 
slides over a horizontal graduated circle forming part of the 
fixed base. This enables an observer with the telescope to 
set it in the astronomical meridian. The base is supported 
on levelling screws, by which the adjustments in level can be 
mad& 

The mi^et nsed for observing is usually a lozeoge-shaped 
magnet, and we read off the graduation corresponding to its 
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pointed extremity. If the poles are not in the geometrical 
axis of the magnet, this reading vill be either too small or 
too great To correct this, the faces of the needle are usually 
reversed, and the reading repeated, since then the declination, 
which was before too small, will become too great, or wm 
vend; the mean of the two readings correcting the error. 
There may be also an error of centering the needle, by which 
the pivot is thrown out of the centre of the graduations. This 
is corrected by reading each time both ends of the needle. 
The mean of the four readings eo obtained will give the 
true declination. 

30. The Dipping Needle. — The instrument for observ- 
ing the inclination or dip is called the Dipping Needle. It 
consists essentially of a magnetic needle swinging on a hori- 
zontal axis, which passes through its centre of gravity, and 
is at right angles to its magnetic axis. The needle swings 
freely in pivots of ^ate to diminish friction, and the inclina- 
tion is read off from a graduated limb, BB, which has the axis 
of the needle at its centre. The whole is usually supported 
on a horizontal framework movable about a vertic^ axis. 
The frame carries a vernier and clamp, C, which slides over a 
circular graduated limb, fixed to the base of the instrument. 
Levelling screws and small levels are attached for adjustment. 
Where great accuracy is required, the positions of the ends 
of the needle are observed by microscopes carried on an arm 
whose extremities are made verniers for reading the limb. 

To take an observation, it is necessary first to bring the 
plane of movement of the needle into coincidence with the 
magnetic meridian. The most convenient method for securing 
this is to rotate the instrument in azimuth till the needle 
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shows an inclination of 90°, i.e. stands vertical. Tlie needle 
must then be in the plane at right angles to the meridian, for 
in this position the horizontal component of the earth's pull is 
balanced b^ an increased pressnre on the south and diminished 
pressure on the north bearing of the needle, while the vertical 
component acting alone keeps the needle in a vertical position. 
To eliminate the errors of centering, and of want of coinci- 
dence between the geometrical and magnetic axes, the hori- 



zontal circle is read, when each end of the needle pointe to 
90°, and also when the faces of the needle have been reversed, 
either by turning the instrument through half & revolution 
or by liftii^ the needle from ito supports and reversing the 
bearings. The mean of the four readings so obtained, 
diminished by 90°, will give the plane of the meridian. 

When the needle is in the plane of the meridian, it is made 
to vibrate slightly by bringing a magnet for a moment near to 
it, and allowed to take np its position of rest after the magnet's 
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removal, when both ends of the needle are read. Ab it seldom 
comes to rest twice over in exactly the same position, this 
method is repeated about ten times. 

As before, the faces of the needle are reversed, and the 
same set of observations repeated. 

There is a further error which occurs in the indications of 
a dipping needle, due to the axis of rotation of the needle 
not passing through its centre of gravity. If the centre of 
gravity were ever so little towards the north end of the needle, 
the weight acting through it would pull down the north end 
and increase the dip, supposed north. If it were towards the 
south end, it wonld pull down the south end, and therefore 
diminish the dip. This error is neutralised by lifting out the 
needle and reversing its magnetism, and again repeating the 
two seta of observations on each end described above. The 
mean of the eight means so obtained will give the tme dip. 

We have entered into details of the methods employed in 
taking observations with the dipping needle, as an illustration 
of the use of well-directed multiplied observations in using 
physical instruments, and not because it is likely that such 
methods could be usefnlly applied to the rough instraments 
placed in a student's hands or used in a lecture experiment. 
The need of such refinements only becomes apparent in instra- 
ments brought to the highest perfection in construction, and 
they would be as much out of place in a rough instrument 
as a micrometer reading to thousands of an inch on a roi^hly 
divided carpenter's rule, or a rider reading thousands of an 
ounce on the beam of a grocer's balance. 

31. The Intensity. — ^To compare the magnetic intensity 
at various places ; we have apparently only to observe the 
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nninber of amall oscUlatdons nude by the aame dipping needle 
in a given time about its position of equilibrium, the intensity 
being simply proportional to the square of the number of 
oscillations observed. This method would of course only 
give UB the intensity, referred to an arbitrary standard — say 
the intensity at some one place — and not in absolute measure. 
The dipping needle, however, is ill suited to observations on 
oscillations, the friction on the supports bringing the needle 
to rest in a comparatively small number of oscillations. For 
this reason the dipping needle HomzoHTAL comp qmeht 
was early abandoned in favour of 
a horizontal needle suspended by 
a few fibres of cocoon silk, whose 
osciUations conld be observed con- 
tinuously for ten or fifteen minutes. 
By this means the horizontal com- 
ponent only is observed, but know- 
ing the horizontal component and the dip, the total intensity 
is at once known (Fig. 36) by the law of the parallelogram 
of forces. 

The objections to this method will be obvious from what 
we have stated as to the impossibility of preserving any 
magnet from change in its magnetic power, or even of ascer- 
taining any law of change. Gauss, however, introduced a 
method which is independent of any magnedo quandties 
whatever, and which, from suitable observadons, gives us the 
idc intensity in absolute measure, 




*32. Gauss's Method for Findlag Intensity. — Let us 

first consider the forces tending to bring back again a horizon- 
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tall7 suapended magnetic needle djsplftced from the meridian. 
TlBing absolute mute, aeamne m to be the magnetic atrength of 
each pole of the magnet, and R the horizontal component 
of the earth's magnetic intensity. The definition of S ia the 
pnll on a unit of magnetiam, and since at P there are b; 
BQppoaition m units, the pull at P and P' vill be two forces 
Bm equal and oppositely directed. The moment of this 




couple, tending to twist the magnet back to its position of 
rest, is 2Hm x PM where PM is the arm of either force. This 

may bo written Hm.PP' x ^ when ^ depends only on the 
angle PGM, through which the magnet is deflected. The 
quantity mxPP' is uaudly called the Magnetic Moment of 
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the magnet, and may be denoted by Q. The poll tending 

to restore the needle to the meridian is therefore equal to 

PM 
HO X -gn ■ It appears from Dynamics that the time T of 

making a half oscillation of the needle is given by T=w /-^^ 

where M depends only on the mass and shape of the needle, 
being its momeat of inertia. If the needle used be long and 
thin, such as a knitting-needle, vhose mass is /> grams, and 

P 
length I cm., then M^njs • A^d r is the ratio of the circum- 
ference to the diameter of the circle, equalling 3-14159, or Sf 
nearly. We then have ^0=-^ (1). 

We employ next the needle of the foregoing oscillation 
experiment, PP", to deflect a very short needle^ the strength 




of each of whose poles we will call m'. We observe (Art, 16) 
that the needle takes np its position in the du%ction of the 
resultant of two forces, Hm' along the meridian, and Fm' at 
right angles to it, where F is the strength of field at C dae to 

u,.i.„..L,,Coog[e 
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m at P, and — m at F. Wience if & be the deflection of the 

needle from the meridian, ^=tai) 9; also 

m_ _m^_ ( CP-CF).(Cr+CP ) 

CP^ CF^~~^' OF^. CF^ 

-0 ?^^ - 



; since 0=m iCF-CF), 



We thuB have -g Qpr(^ = tan fl, 

H CF + CP , . ... 

'•'s=cT<-cp':'^'' ■ ■ ■ ■ w 

Multiplying together equations (1) and (2) we obtain E' in 
tenna of magnitudes obtained by weighing and measuring 
only, and independent of any magnetic quantity whatever. 

*33. Magnetic Moment of a Magnet in Absolute 
Measure. — The method jost described may be also used to 
obtain G. For dividing, in place of multiplying, we hare 
O' in absolute measure. Hence the same method enables ns 
to express the magnetic moment, and hence the strength of 
any magnet pole io absolute measure. 

34. Magnetic Elements of Greenwich.— The mt^- 
netic elements found for Greenwich in January 1884, were: — 



Declination, 


18° 10' West 


Dip, . . 


67° 30'. 


Intensity, . 


■472. 



35. Changes in Elements.— No sooner bad instru- 
ments of moderate accuracy been applied to determine these 
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elements, than it appeared that their value was different not 
only for different parts of theglobe, but that their values were 
undergoing constant change at each place. To r^^iater these 
small variations a specially constructed group of instnimenta 
has been invented, which, by means of photography, give a 
continuous chart of the movemente of the magneto employed. 

36. Variations in the Declination.— On account of 
the universal use of the declination compass, its variations 
have been more studied than those of the other elements. 
The chief variations in the declination needle are the fol- 
lowing:— 

1. SeaUa/r Vimation. — This is a slow change in the maguetJc ' 
meridian of the pkce, which gradually moves in the course of 
centuries, east and west of the astronomical meridian. The 
following Values of the magnetic declination of Londim tot 
the years given, will explain this variation : — 



1580, 


. 11° 16' E. 


1760, 


. 19- 12" W. 


1622, 


. 6- 12' E. 


1796, 


. 24- O'W. 


1667, 


, 0- 0' 


1816, 


. 24° 27' W. 


1700, 


. 9- 40' W. 


1820, 


. 24° 11' W. 



This shows that before 1657 the declination was east. At 
this date the magnetic and astronomical meridians coincided ; 
after this the declination became west, reaching its maximum 
west in 181C, since which date it has been slowly decreeaing, 
the present rate of decrease being about 7' per annum. 

2. Anivuai Fariaiion. — From observatioDB at widely dif- 
ferent stations it appears certain that there is a variation of 
small amount (about 1') depending on the sun's orbital poai- 
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tion ; the north end of the needle pointing to the east of the 
mean position when the sun is nortii, and to tlie west when 
the sun is south of the equator. 

3. i>iwna{ Variation. — The comparison of a series of hourly 
obserrations of the declination at Kew, extending over several 
years, shows that there is a variation in the declination, de- 
pending on the Bun's position in its daily path. 

The needle occupies its mean position when the sun is 
on the magnetic meridian about 10.30 A.M. Its maximum 
easterly variation, amounting to i', occurs thiee houra earlier, 
and its maximum westerly, amounting to 6', about three hours 
later. It again reaches the magnetic meridian about 6.30 
F.H., and remains 1' or 2' east of it during the night, moving 
eastwards again early in the morning. 

4. Pertttrbations. — These are irregular movements of the 
needle, by which its regular advance is broken up into a seriee 
of zigzags of greater or less amount. At some periods these 
perturbations become comparatively very large, the needle 
continuing to swing rapidly through several minutes of arc on 
either side of its mean position. These are called Magnetic 
Storms. 

37. Elelation to Aurora Borealis and to Solar 
Phenomena. — That these pertiu-bations are not local dis- 
turbances is proved by their occurring simultaneously at 
stations very widely separated, and it is probable that tiiey 
have a common cause with the aurora borealis, brilliant displays 
of which most frequently occur at the same time with tie 
magnetic stonns. There is also evidence of a remarkable con- 
nection between these magnetic, perturbations and changes 
in the sun's atmosphere. On 1st September 1869 Mr. Car- 
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rington, the astronomer, was taking observations on the san's 
spots in his Observatory at Eedhill, when suddenly, within the 
area of the largest group of spots, there broke out two patches 
of intensely bright and white light, which, after increasing for 
some seconds, gradually died away, the whole duration of the 
phenomenoD being not more than five minutes, during which 
time the two patches traversed a space on the sun's disc of no 
less than 35,000 miles. On viBiting, a few days afterwards, the 
m^;netic Observatory at Kew, he learned that at the instant 
he observed this phenomenon the three magnetic elements 
were disturbed, the declination needle making a movement of 
13-2' to the west. 

A further connection between the earth's magnetism and 
the snn is shown by the apparent coincidence of the periods 
of greatest frequency of sun-spots with a periodic maximum 
distarbance of t^e magnetic needle. It seems pretty well 
established, by observations extending over 160 years, that 
there eriste a periodic frequency of sun-spots, whose period 
is from ten to eleven years. Accurate tnlormatjon on mag- 
netic variation extends over a very much shorter period, but 
there seems to be, at stations widely separated, a marked co 
incidence between the periods of frequency of sun-spots, of 
magnetic storms, and of a marked increase in the range of the 
dinmal variation. These can hardly point to anything else 
but a very marked influence exercised by the sun on the mag- 
netism of the earth. 

38. Other Variations.— Such are the chief perturbations 
in the magnetic elements, their character and amount changing 
at different places on the earth. That others exist is highly 
probable, and perturbations with a half-yearly period, and 
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others depending on the moon, have been pointed out as 
probable at least These and many others may yet be de- 
tected by carefnl comparison of the records continnally accu- 
mulating in the rarioas magnetic observatories of the world. 

39. Magnetic Charts.— To get a connected view of 
the main features of terreetrial magnetism, charts are con- 
structed showing, by lines across the surface of the globe, all 
places which have one of their magnetic elements the same. 
Owing to the secular variation in all these elements, the 
maps constructed for our epoch will require constant cor- 
rection to bring them up to date. Those given are all for 
the epoch 1840, and were prepared by Colonel (afterwards 
Qeneral) Edward Sabine, B.A., from all the observations col- 
lected during the preceding three years, the lines connecting 
the stations of observation being supplied by Gauss's mathema- 
tical theory of terrestrial mi^etism. The lines on the isoclinal 
map connect all places having the same inclination, on &b 
iaodyntunic map those which have the same intensity, and on 
the isogonic map those which have the same declination, the 
value of the element being denoted by figures above the Uses. 

40. Isoclinal Chart. — Looking first at the isoclmal chart, 
we see that the world is divided into two hemispheres, a north 
magnetic in which the dip of the needle is to the north, and 
a south mimetic in which the dip of the needle is to the 
south, the lines of equal dip showing a rough parallelism 
to tiie line of no dip, which is often called the Magnetic 
Equates. This equator, however, is not a circle, and cuts the 
equator at 2° E. long., and again in 170° W. long. 

There are two points, one in the northern hemisphere and 
one in the southern, at which the dip is 90°, or the magnetic 
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force is vertical These points are called the Ma^etic Poles 
of the earth, though in a different sense to that in which we 
have defined the poles of a bar magnet. The term PoU of 
VertieUy is sometimes applied to them. According to Captain 
Boss, this pole in the northern hemisphere is in lat. 70° 6' 17" 
N., and long. 96° 45' 48" W. In the southern hembphere 
the pole has not been reached, but in 1641 Captain Boss 
found the dip to be 88° 36' in lat 76* 20' S., and long. 
165° 32' E. 

41. Isodynamlc Chart— On comparing the chart of 
isodynamic with that of isoclinal lines, we observe that the 
two sets do Qot coiueide, the liue of least general intensity 
not being the magnetic equator, and not being of equal in- 
tensity throoghout. By the line of least intensity, we mean 
a line, such that the intensity increases as we pass off this 
line on one side or the other. There exists a particular point 
on this line at which the intensity is smaller than at any 
other point in the world. This pomt, according to Erman, is 
in lat 20° S., and long. 35° 12' W. 

In the same way, by a point of maximum intensity, we 
mean a point such that the intensity diminishes as we pass 
from that point in any direction whatever. Of such points 
there are two in the northern hemisphere, and probably only 
one in the southern. The points are often also called magnetic 
poles, but should be distinguished aa Pdes of InlensUi/. The 
two poles in the northern hemisphere are not of equal in- 
tensity, the stronger lying in North America to the south- 
west of Hudson's Bay, about lat 52° 19' N., and long. 92° W,, 
and the weaker lying in North Siberia. The positions of 
these poles are only known approximately, and that in the 
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southern hemisphere with still less exoctaess, the poiat of 
highest recorded intensity, according to the observations of 
Captain Eoss, being m lat 60° 19' S., and long. 131° 20' El ; 
but he had certainly not reached the actual poittt of greatest 
intensity, and vaa prevented by insuperable obstacles from 
proceeding further towards it. 

These remarks are sufficient to show that the poles of ver- 
ticity and intensity do not coincide in the northern hemisphere, 
and although their position is less certainly determined in the 
southern Jiemisphere, enough is known to say that they are 
not coincident 

42. Isogenic Chart. — Eeferriug lastly to the declination 
chart, or chart of isogenic lines, we see that the line of 0° 
declination is not a great circle, but an irregular line passing 
through the poles of verticity and astronomical poles in both 
hemispheres. The lines of small declination follow its general 
direction, but the lines of higher declination form a series of 
loops in each hemisphere, connecting the pole of verticity with 
the corresponding astronomical pola 

There is to be noticed a remarkable oval patch extending 
over parts of North-East Siberia, China, and Japan, along the 
margin of which the declination sinks to 0*, and within it 
becomes westerly, though suirounded by a region of easterly 
declination. 

There is also an area similar to this over the Pacific, in 
which the declination shows a curious decrease, but does not 
reach 0°. 

43. Hypotheses of one or two Magnets.— The first 
attempt to explain physically the phenomena of terrestrial 
magnetism was the hypothesis of Bond (published in 1676), 
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which assumed two magnet poles, one id the Dorthern and the 
other in the southern hemisphere, but not coincident with the 
terrestrial poles. Of these poles the magnetic south was in 
the northern, and the magnetic north pole in l^e southern 
hemisphere. This hypothesis explained the general observa- 
tion that in the northern hemisphere the north end of a 
needle dips down, and in the southern hemisphere the south 
end. It wonld require, however, the poles of vertieity and 
intensity to coincide, and the lines both of equal dip and of 
equal intensity to be small circles round this common pole as 
their centre. We have already seen that neither of these is 
the case, and have no choice but to reject the hypothesis. 

The existence of two poles of intensity in the northern 
hemisphere, inferred by Halley from his map of ia<^nic lines, 
led him to the hypothesis (published in 1683) of two magnets, 
of different strength, having their four poles at certain points 
in the two hemispheres. This hypothesis (developed mathe- 
matically by Hansteen in his Magn^isnvas der Brde, published 
in 1819) was found to correspond with observation much more 
nearly than that of a single magnet, but the discrepancies were 
too great to allow of its being accepted as a full explanation 
of the facts. 

We are then at present able only to say that the earth, as 
a whole, is magnetic, the northern hemisphere having a 
preponderance of south polar magnetism, and the southern 
hemisphere an equal excess of north polar magnetism. Of 
the distribution of this magnetism, over and through the 
earth, we know only what observation teaches ua. Whether 
it is permanent or the result of cosmical induction or partly 
both, we know not ; except that observation justifies us in 
saying that some variations in terrestrial magnetism, which 

pend on the position of the sun in his daily and yearly 
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course, are likely to be dna to Bolar induction or to some leas 
direct solar infinence (such perhaps as changes of tempera- 
tore); while scone remarkable pertorbations seem to he asso- 
ciated with ontborsts taking place in the solar atmoephere. 

44. The Mariner's Compass. — The practical intereat 
of terrestrial magnetism aa applied to navigation is obvious. 
The only element with which the mariner ia directly concerned 



in steering hia vessel is the declination, and in parta of the 
worid where it is well known the course is directed by the 
compass alone in all weathers ; satronomical observations 
being used only to correct, from time to time, the calculated 
position, derived from the rate and magnetic bearing. The 
compass usually employed consists of a flat circular card, on 
the under surface of which are secured four to eight light 
magnetic needles. The card swings in a compass-box on » 
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pivot placed at its centre, the box having a pointer vhich 
correspoiuU to the direction of the ship's head. The box is 
supported on gimbals (Fig. 39) — an arrangement for preserving 
the box horizontal while the ship is pitching and tossing. 
The card is divided into thirty-two points by a star engraved 
on it (Fig. 40), and it is by these points the course is steered. 
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45. Effect of iron masses in Ships.— As soon as iron 
entered largely into the construction of ships, errors in the 
compass, depending on the terrestrial magnetic induction, 
appeared. This effect is illustrated by holding a bar of soft 
iron parallel to the dipping needle, when the lower end will, 
on testing, be found to be a north pole, and the upper end a 
south pole. If a piece of steel be held parallel to the dip and 
hammered, it can be converted into a permanent magnet In 
this manner a fire-poker, which usually stands in a vertical 
position, and is frequently struck down on the solid hearth, 
is generally found to be a permanent magnet. 
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461 Semicircular Variation. — The rudder-post is a 
verdeal mass of iron near the compasa ; it will, under t«TTe8triftl 
indaction, always bring into existence a south pole nearly in 
the plane of the compus. It is obvious from Fig. 41 that 
the effect of this pole on the compass will be viX when it is in 
the magnetic meridian, either nortli or south ; while to the 
west of the magnetic meridian it will cause westerij varia- 
tion in the north end of tiie compass needle, and when east 

© 
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of the magnetic meridian an easterly variation. It is for 
this reason called the Semicircular Variation. 

This variation can he neutralised by placing a smaller rod 
of iron on the opposite side of the compass-box, also in a 
vertical positioa Ita exact position must be found by ex- 
periment when the ship's head ia east or west. 

47- Quadrantal Variation. — A horizontal mass of iron 
in the ship— such ae the guns and iron armour in an old <Wi- 
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of-war, or even a cargo of iron and ateel — produce byTilieir 
transient magnetism another variation in the compass. Each 
mass of iron becomes a magnet, always having ita magnetic 
axis parallel to the meridian. The effect is seen on inspect- 
ing F^. 43. In the four positions, A,B, 0, D, of the mass — 
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i.e. at the four cardinal points of the compass — the variation 
vanishes. When the mt^efac mass is between A and S — i. e. 
in the north-west quadrant — the influence of the induced south 
pole on the north pole of the needle preponderates, and the 
variation of the north pole is west. Between B and C the 
north polar influence preponderates, and the variation is east. 
Between and D, in the south-east quadrant, it is again 
west, and between D and ^, or in the north-east quadrant, it 
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is east. This variation, from changing ite direction at each 
quadrant, is cdled quadrantal variation. It follows that two 
massBB of soft iron fixed in the ship on opposite sides of the 
compass always increase each other's disturbance of the needie, 
but if placed so tliat the lines joining them to the compass 
subtend a right angle, they tend to neutralise each other's 
effect. To correct this variation a mass of soft iron must be 
fixed near the compass in a direction at right angles to that 
of the centre of the resultant disturbing mass. 

48. Magnetism of Steel-plated Ships.— As soon as 
ships were constructed of iron plates riveted together, it was 
found that the hammering of the plates during construction 
converted them into permanent magnets, the total effect of 
which on the ship's compass was very large and very irregular ; 
so much BO that in one ship the compass varied 50° east in one 
position of the ship's head, and 60° west in another. It was 
found by theory, and confirmed by experiment, that the total 
permanent magnetism could always be resolved into two 
magnets, one along the ship's length, and the other trans- 
verse to the ship. Each of these was separately corrected 
by a permanent magnet fastened on the deck of the vessel. 

After the first few voyages of an iron ship a considerable 
amount of the magnetism obtained during construction is 
lost, probably by beating about with the waves, and it is in 
consequence necessary, while the ship is young, to make a 
new correction for magnetism after each voyage. Very soon, 
however, the ship acquires a permanent magnetic condition, 
after which no further readjustment is needed. 

The magnetism lost during the first few voyages is called 
Kab-ftrwoMiBi, and that retained always jwrmonml Quignettsm. 



QUESTIONS ON BOOK 1 

1. Dnw B rough sketch of the Udm of force for three eqnal and 
rimilar magnet polM plaoed at the anglm of aa «qnilatera] triangle. 

2. Draw the line* of foroe for two magnet poles of the suae aign, 
but one ttronger than the other. 

S. On twitting the torsion drole in Coulomb's balance, throagh 40% 
tbe needle ia defiected from the meridian 6°. Find the torsion eqai- 
ralent of the earth's directive action on tbe magnet. 

4. The earth's directive action being measured hj B° of torsion, 
how far must the torsion circle be twisted ronnd to bring the needle 
to 10° 1 

Ana.— 60°. 

5. The inBuenee at the earth in Coulomb's balance being neutralised 
bj external magnets, so that the needle is nnder torsion only; when 
the magnet pole ii introduced the needle deflects 40°. How much 
torsion must be applied to bring the needle to 20° and to 10° t 

Ana. — 140° and 630° respectively. 

6. The directive action of the earth being 5°, the introdnotion of 
tbe magnet causes a deflection of 40'. How much torsion mnst be 
pat on to bring the reading to 20° t 

Axa.— 940°. 

7. A short magnet needle suspended horizontally, and oscillating 
tinder the earth's action only makes 21 oBcillatious in a miente ; when 
another magnet pole is distant 4 inobes it makes 27 oscillationa in the 
same time. Calculate the number of oscillations it will make when 
the second pole is distant 2 inches. 

Ahs. — 40 per I' nearly. 

8. A short suspended magnet, oscillatiog noder the earth's force, 
makes 36 osoiUations in a minute ; when a south pole is placed in the 
meridian to the north of it, it makes 46 oscillations in the same time. 
How many oacillatioas per misitte will it make if the pole be placed 
at the same distance to the south of it? 

A»s. — 21 pet 1' nearly. 

« u,.i.„..L,,Coogle 
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9. A needle makes 29 aaciU&tions per 1' when a eoatb magnet pole 
u 8 inches to the south of it, and 60 osciUatioiiB nhen the same pole is 
4 inches to the north of it. Find how many oacillationi the needle will 
mftke when under the earth's influence only. 

Ahs. — 34 OBcillationa per 1' nearly. 

10. Two magnet needles of equal size and weight, freely auBpended, 
under the earth's action, moke 40 and 36 oscillations respectively in 
the same time. Compare their magnetic strength. 

Ahs.— Batioof 1 to SI. 

11. Two magnets 14 and 16 centimetres long, placed east and west 
of a tntpended needle, with their nearer poles 7 and 8 centimetres 
respectively from the point of siiapension, just balance each other. 
Compare the strengtha of tlieir poles. 

Ans.— 49 to 64. 

12. Two eqnalmagnetpoles, plocedS centimetresapartjezert on each 
other an attractioo of 4 units. Find the strength of the poles in 
absolate measure. 

Abb, — Each of strength 6. 

13. Two magnet poles, whose strengths are in the ratio 3 to 2 when 
placed 10 centiuietree apart, exert a force of 24 units. Find the 
strength of eaoh pole in absolute measure. 

Ans.— 60 and 40. 

14. Two magnets, the strengths of whose poles are S and 12, are 
placed in the some straight line, with opposite poles facing each other, 
at a distance of 4 centimetres. If the magnets are respectively 12 
and 16 centimetres long, Sad the magnetic attraction between then. 

Anh. — 5'5 units nearly. 

16. The same magnet needle, suspended horizontally under the 
earth's action, make* at two places 101 and 103 oscillation a in the 
same time. Compare the horizontal component of the earth's mag- 
netism at those places. 

Ahs.— 1 to 1-04 nearly. 

16, A short magnet, suspended horizontally, mokes 29 oscillations 
in B minnte ; when a south pote is placed 4 centimetres from it on the 
north side, it makes 39 oscillations in the same time. Compare the 
strength of this pole with the horizontal component of the earth's 
magnetism. Explain fiUly what is meant by this comparison. 

Abb.— 12-9 to 1 nearly. 
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FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY. 



CHAPTER I. 

ELECTRIFICATION. 

491 Definition of Electricity. — There are certain bodies 
which, when warm and dry, acquire by friction the prttperty 
of attracting feathers, filaments of ailk, or indeed any light 
bodies towards them. This property is called Electricity, 
and bodies which possess it are said to be electrified. The 
ancients were acquainted with it only in amber, the Greek 
name for which {^AtKrpov) is the origin of the term Electricity. 
Dr. Gilbert, physician to Queen Elizabeth, seems to have been 
the first who noticed the same property in other bodies, and 
we shall see reason to believe that any two bodies whatever 
of different structure, when rubbed together, develop elec- 
tricity to a great«r or smaller extent 

- To exhibit this property all the apparatus employed most 
be kept warm and dry. With this precaution, absolutely 
necessary in all experiments on the present subject, it is easy 
to exhibit electricity in a very great variety of bodies. Glass 
rubbed with silk, sealing-wax rubbed with flannel, vulcanite 
or ebonite rubbed with any woollen ntaterial, or with sUk, 
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common writing-paper well warmed and rubbed with a bristle 
clotheB-bni^ — all manifest electricity by picking up feathers, 
scraps of paper, silk fibre, or other light materiak. 

50. Means of detecting Electricity.— If we present 
an electrified body to a pith-ball pendulum — that is, a pith 

ball suspended by a silk thread — it is 
first' drawn towards the exdt«d body, 
and, immediately after contact, repelled, 
for a reason which we shall see pre- 
sently. A skeleton-ball pendulum (Fig. 
43) made of narrow strips of gilt paper, 
will answer equally well. A light lath 
(Fig, 44), about a metre long, poised 
///j U\\ on the convex surface of an egg or a 
Uli \\jj watch-glass, will follow the movements 
^***^ of the excited body round a complete 
circle. These and other arrangement 
described later for detecting the presence of electricity are 
called Electroscopes. 

If the body electrified be very light, it will cling to other 
bodies to which it ia presented. The paper excited by a 
clothes-brush will be found to cling with some force to the 
table on which it was laid while being excited by brushing ; 
on removal it clings to the bands of the operator, and may 
be made to cling to the walls of a room, or any other flat 
snrface. 

51. Action of Electrified Bodies on each other.— 
To investigate the action of electricity on other electricity, we 
will excite by friction a rod of sealing-wax, and either poise it 
on a convex surface, like the lath electroscope, or suspend it 
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in a paper stirrup (Fig. 45), like the magnet in Art 3. If we 
bring towarda its end another rod of sealing-wax, also excited, 




we shall find repulaion between the two rods. If, on the other 
hand, we bring towards it an excited glass rod, we shall find 



A 



attraction. If instead we take an excited glass rod, and 
suspend it in a paper itirmp, or poise it on a point by means 
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of a dimple blown in its surface (ilg. 46), we shall find it 
ftttracted by excited sealing-wax, bnt repelled by excited 
glass. 

52. Vitreous and Resinous Electricity. — This 

teaches ns that there are two different kinds of electricity : 




one developed in glass when excited by silk, called Vitreous 
or Positive electricity (written + E.) ; another developed in 
sealing-wax when excited by flannel, which is called 
ResmouB or Negative electricity (written — E). The experi- 
ments also show that like electricities repel, but unlike 
electricities attract, each other. 

The suspended glass and aealing-wax rods when excited 
may be used to detect the kinds of other electrifications ; for 
a body, if unelectrified, will attract both rods when presented 
to them in turn, but an electrified body will attract one and 
repel the other, as its electricity is of the opposite or of the 
same Dame. Thns paper electrified by rubbing with india- 
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rabber will b« found to have a charge of vitreone electricity, 
and Uie iadia-rabber will have a charge of resinous electricity. 
If a silk ribbon (Fig. 47), a foot or a foot and a half long, 
after being nibbed Bsveral times over a glass rod, ia folded 
ia tite middle, the two halves repel each otliw, being similariy 
ezdted b; the glass, and, if suspended, . 
remain for some time divergent. This ~ 
may bs used as an electroscope, for on 
bringing near from below a negatively- 
electrified body (an excited rod of aealing- 
waz, for instance), the ribbons diverge 
further, they being negatively electrified ; 
and, conversely, on bringing near a 
positively electrified body they collapse. "^ "' 

\o, the same manner, if a sheet of paper, before it is excited, be 
cut up into narrow strips, only held together along one edge, 
after excitement the strips show a violent repulsion, curling 
up away from one another. 

S3. Conductors and Non-Conductors or Insulators. 

— ^There ia a claes of bodies, of which the metals are the best 





examples, which do not show any sign of electrification when 
excited by friction. This is the case with a brass rod held in 
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the haad, and rubbed with a cat'a fnr or a silk handkerchief. 
I^ however, the brass rod be supported on a handle of glass 
(Fig. 48) or ebonite, we shall find that, holding it by its handle, 
and nibbing it, it is immediately excit«d, and on testing is 
fonnd to be charged with negative electricity. On touching 
the excited brass with the finger, or with another metal body 
in connection with the earth, all signs of electricity instaji- 
taneously disappear. We see therefore that the met^ is 
capable of excitement like the other bodies we hare con- 
sidered ; but the reason we do not observe it when held in 
the hand and excited is, that the electricity is drawn away by 
the hand as fast as it is generated. Bodies such as these are 
called Comivclors ; while other bodies, such as glass and seal- 
ing-wax, which do not cany away the electricity as fast as it 
is generated, are called Nonrcond/uctms or Inmlaiors. These 
latter, which can be excited when held in the hand, used to 
be called Eleckks, and those like the metals, which were not 
so excited, were called NoitreUchics. These terms, however, 
are now misleading, and had better be abandoned. 

Different bodies have very different powers of conducting 
elediricity, all being intermediate between an ideal perfect 
conductor and perfect non-conductor. The best conductors 
are the metals, and the best solid non-conductor is said to be 
gum-lac. For our present purpose it will be sufficient to notice 
that such bodies as the following are, next to metals, the best 
conductora : Charcoal, graphite, water, mineral and vegetable 
substances (chiefiy owing to the lai^e amount of water they 
contain), and linen and cotton fibres. The best non-conduc- 
tors or insulators after gum-lac are seahng-wax, glass, resin, 
sulphur, eilk, paper, and caontchouc. These are roughty in 
order of their powers of conduction and insulation respec- 
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tivelf . It ia donbtM how far air and gases are condactors 
in the proper ixsam of the word, bnt it is important to notice 
that dry air acta as an inBulator of ordinary chai^^ while 
damp air allows the charge to pass away, though this effect is 
probably due to the film of moisture formed on the surface of 
the insulating supports of electrified bodies, and this liquid 
&lm is certainly an excellent conductor. In the case of liquids 
also we have mercury and the fused metals, which conduct 
well, and, just like the metals ; aqueous solatiom of adds and 
salts are fair conductors; pure water, alcohol, etiier, are 
semi-condnctOTS ; while carbon bisulphide is a good noa-con- 
duotor, though m these, excepting the metals, it is doubtful 
how far conduction is separated from ano^ier action (electro- 
lysis), which we shall discuss later ou. 

Conduction in bodies is also affected by temperature. Some 
bodies which are insulators when cold become couductOTs when 
heated to fusion, or even considerably below fusing-point. 
This is' the case with glasa 

54. Effect of Damp or Dry Atmosphere.— We can 

now onderstand the necessity for drying and warming our 
apparatus, insisted upon above. Warming the air of a room in 
which experiments are performed dries the air, by remoYiug 
it fnrUier from its dew-point, while warming the apparatus 
above the temperature of the air prevents the formation ol 
Uie fifan of water on the insnlatang supports. Paper, being 
very hygroscopic, must be thoroughly dried by holding it 
before the fire tor a minnte or so, in order to drive out the 
moisture before it can be electrified. 

55. Gold-leaf Electroscope. — The instrument most 
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commonly used for inveBtigfltiom in electricity is the Gold- 
leaf Electroscope. This consiBts of a brass 
rod (A) fasteDed to the centre of a brass 
circular cap (5), and having at its other end 
two strips of gold leaf (CC), which, when 
the instrument is unelectrified, hang down 
parallel to each other. This apparatus is in- 
sulated by supporting the cap on a glass 
tube (U), well varnished, which surrounds 
the brass rod. The tube ia cemented into 
the top of a glass bell- jar (E). Two strips of 
, tinfoil (F¥) usually run from the base of 
the gla£s bell up to the level of the gold 
leaves. The base is of wood, sometimes 
covered with tinfoil, and usually supports a cup of 
sulphuric acid, or calcium chloride, to maintain dryness in 
the air. 

On touching the cap of the electroscope with excited glass 
or sealing-wax, we communicate a charge which causes the 
gold leaves to diverge exactly like the excited silk ribbons in 
Art 52. Otherwise a negative charge can be communicated 
by simply flapping the cap slightly with a silk handkerchief, 
affording another illustration of the electrification of an insu- 
lated conductor by friction. Further, when we have charged 
the electroscope, say with positive electricity, on bringing an- 
other positively electrified body near to its cap, we observe 
that the leaves diverge further : this is because the positive 
electricity tends to repel like electricity from the cap into 
the leaves, causing in this manner further divergence. In 
the same manner, on bringing a negatively electrified body 
near, the leaves are observed partly to collapse. In this 
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manner we me Uie electroscope to diBtingaisb even very 
feeble chaises of electricity.^ 

56. Development of the two Electricities, simulta- 
neous and in equal quantities. — ^It will now be easy to 
show that these opposite electricities are always developed 
together; that where the glass was charged with positive 
electricity, the silk used for the rubber carried off negative elec- 
tricity, and that where the sealing-wax was charged negatively 
the flannel used as rubber carried off positive electricity. 



This can be shown (Fig. 50) by taking a plate of window- 
glass, and a rubber made of leather covered on its flat surface 
with Bilk (better if amalgamated, as for the electrical machine), 
and, famished with a glass handle. On simply turning the 
rubber round on the plate a few times, the friction develops 
electricity ; but on presenting the plate and rubber in contact 
to the previously charged electroscope, no indication of elec- 
tricity appears. On presenting them separately, however, 
the glass is found to be positively and the rubber negatively 



' For a aimilar reason to tliat noticed in Magnatism, ws mui 
observe the firtt movement of the leaves as the electiified bod 
approaclieB the eleotroacope. vi.._.,^,..\-i CjODQIl 
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chai^d. Similarly, if a tod of waUng-wax (Fig. 61) be fiuv 
nished with a flannel cap extending three inches down it (witli 
a silk thread attached by which it can be drawn off), by 
twisting the rod round and round inside the cap electricity is 
generated ; bat on presenting them together to the electro- 
scope, no trace of electrification is observed. When, after 
drawing off the cap by the silk thread, they are presented 
separately, the sealing-wax is found to be negatively and the 
flannel cap posttively electrified. 



This shows that the two electricities are always separated 
together, and since, while the two bodies are held in contact, 
there is no trace of electrification, the two quantities sepa- 
rated are always such as just to neutralise each other's attrac- 
tive and repulsive effect on external electricity. This leads 
ns also to say that the two electricities are separated in equal 
quantities. This statement we shall find to be of universal 
application ; and we can no more develop a quantity of posi- 
tive electricity without an equal (or complementary) quantity 
of negative electricity, than we can have a north magnetic 
pole without somewhere an equal south pole. 

57, The Electrical Series. — The kind of electrification 
developed on a body depends not only on the body itself but on 
the substance with which it is rubbed. Thus glass is positive 
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when rubbed with silk, and negative when nibbed witb the 
fur of the living cat Minute differences in the surface texture 
of the substances rubbed leads to an electrical separatioii on 
rubbing. Thus white and black aili, when rubbed together, 
show a separation of electricity ; probably due to a difference 
in surface caused by the dye ; rough and Bmootb glass, when 
rubbed together, leave the smooth positively and the rough 
negatively electrified ; and even two pieces of ribbon cut from 
the same piece, if drawn over each other, the length of one 
across the breadth of the other, wUl show a separation of 
electricities. The fur of the living cat, and, according to 
Clerk-Maxwell, that of the living dog, is found to be positive 
to a dressed cat's fur. 

If we have any three substances (A, B, C), and find by 
experiment that A carries away positive electricity when 
rubbed with B, and B positive electricity when rubbed with 
C, we shall always find A positive to C when they are rubbed 
together. In performing the experiment care should be taken 
that all the bodies are neutral, to begin witL Suppose, for 
instance, that A, on being rubbed by B, left B with a high 
charge of negative electricity, the effect of rubbing B and G 
m\gU then be only to divide B's charge between B and C, 
which would then both be found negative. 

On this ground it is possible to arrange any given sub- 
stances in an eleciric series, such that each member of ^le 
series is positive to all that come after it, but negative to all 
that go before it From what we have just said, it will be 
clear that the order of the series will not be the same for all 
samples of nominally the same substance, and thus irregu- 
larities occur. Thus it is generally stated that cat's fur stands 
at the head of this series, but the present writer hfts found 
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certain cleavage planes in calcite to be positive to Hie for 
of at least one living cat^ and has found specimens of glass 

positive to some dressed furs. The aeries given by different 
authors consequently differ a good deal ; that which we 
supply here must therefore be understood as only true in a 
general way, with such limitations as we have noticed. It 
is that obtained with the substances generally used by the 
present writer. 



GatskiD. 


MetaL 


Smooth Gkss. 


1 Caoutchouc 

t Planed Dealboard. 


The Hand/ 


Paper. 


Ebonite. 


Flannel. 


Sealing-wax. 


Silk 


Sulphur. 


Roughened Glass. 


Vulcanised India- 


Cork. 


Tubber. 



58. Electrification by Pressure and Cleavage.— 

There are other methods besides friction of causing eIect^it^al 
separation. We do not at present refer to electricity de- 
veloped by contact in metals, or by chemical decomposition, 
or by heating the junction of two metals. If two non-con- 
ductors be simply pressed together, and suddenly separated, 
they will be found to be electrified. This is easily shown by 
pressing a cork supported on a glass handle down on to a 
piece of indianibber, or even on to a piece of orange-peeL 
Many minerals show an electrical separation on cleavage. 
If a block of mica be held by two insulating handles, and 
separated along cleavage planes, the flakes will be found to be 
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electrified. The same tiling appears on breaking up roll- 
sulphur. If the sulphur be supported on an insulating pad, 
a piece of india-rubber for instance, and be broken over an 
electroscope by smart taps of a hammer, the fr^jments which 
fall on the cap will generally make the leaves diverge. For 
the same reason, lump sugar, when broken in the dark, often 
shows a phosphorescence, due to the reuniting of the electri- 
cities separated \>y the fracture. 

59. Pyro-Electricit7. — There is also another mode in 
which electricity is developed, namely, when certain badly 
conducting minerals are heated or cooled. This is termed 
pyro-electricity. It is most strongly shown ila tourmaline 




crystals which have the facets at the opposite ends of the 
crystal differently arranged (Fig. 82). The specimen should 
be suspended in & stirrup of fine wire over a metal plate 
warmed by a spirit lamp. Very soon one end will show 
positive, and the opposite negative, electricity, and this will 
continue as long as the temperatuni rises, till it reaches a 
temperature of about 360° C, when all trace of electricity 
ceases. On removing the plate, and passing the lamp flame 
over the crystal to discbarge its electricity, and then allowing 
it to cool, that end which was positive when being heated 
becomes negative while being cooled, and vice vena. The end 
u,.i..*L,,Coog[e 
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which is positive while being heated is called the luialogue, 
and the opposite the antilogue, pole of the crystal. Suitable 
ciystaU are rare, hut specimens in the form of long needles 
may be met with, which show pyro-electricity faintly, and 
espedally while cooling, when observation can be more easily 
mada In Fig. 53 the leftrha.nd drawing showing the tenuinal 
with fewest fiicets is the analogue, and the ri^t-hand draw- 
ing is the antilogue pole. 

No physical theory has yet been propounded to account for 
the electrical separations we have noticed. We may, per- 
haps, point out that they all seem dependent on a molecular 
strain in the molecules of different bodies when brought into 
very close contact by friction or pressnie. The electrification 
by cleavage or heating in crystals may be referred to a similar 
cause, if we remember that in many crystals the arrangement 
of the molecules is euch that their expansion by heating and 
all physical properties are different in different directions. 
In these, either cleavage or heating may establish a state 
of molecular strain which is accompanied by a separation of 
electricity. If the crystal is a conductor, the separated 
electricities of course immediately tmite again, and the phe- 
nomenon cannot be observed. 

We have, as in Magnetism, purposely avoided all reference 
to Uie various one and two fluid hypotheses, which were useful 
only in the infancy of those sciences. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FIELD OF ELECTRIC FORCE. 

60. The Electric Field. — We must noir proceed to 
consider the lawB of attraction and repulBion of electrified 
bodiee, just as we did in Magnetism. We have seen that if we 
have a distribution of electricity, and an electrified body be 
brought near it, this latter will e^qierience mechanical force. 
Just, then, as the air space round a magnet shoved us a field 
of magnetic force, so the air space Pound an electrified body 
shows us a field of electrical force. To the air or other 
medium across which electrical forces are displayed, Faraday 
gave the name dielectric. It will simplify matters if we 
use for exploring the field of force a very small sphere, 
carrying always the same charge of electricity, and we may 
then assume that the action on this sphere la the same as if 
all the electricity were collected at some point within it, 
probably near its centre. We will suppose this an unit charge, 
and aBBUming the electrification positive, we will call it a 
plus unit (written + unit), At every point in the field of 
force there will be a certain definite direction in which the 
■(• unit put there will be urged, and this direction is called 
the line of force through that point. The whole field may 
therefore he mapped out into lines of force, which, as in 
Magnetism, cannot intersect each other. There will also be 
a certain force with which the + unit is urged along the line 
oF force at each point in the field, and this force is called the 
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Btrongtb of the field at that point. We may also define the 
positive and negative direction of a line of force as the direc- 
tion in which a + or — unit respectively would be ui^d. 

6i. Coulomb's Torsion Balance.— We have no means, 
similar to the magnetic curves, for exhibiting to the eye the 
form of the hnes of forca We may assume, however, that 



the lines of force for a small electrified sphere proceed out 
round it in all directions, and can then investigate the strength 
of the field at each point as depending (I) on the distance, 
(2) on the quantity, of electricity present. This was done by 
Coulomb, using a torsion balance very similar to that used 
by the same experimenter for magnetic forces, CJOt)ijle 
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The torsion balance (Fig. 53) consistB of a glass needle (A) 
carrying at one end a gilt ball {B), and at the other a counter- 
poise, BUBpended by a fine wire (C), which is often a single 
capillary fibre of glass, attached to a torsion circle {D) above, 
the circle having a graduated rim by which the twist put on 
to the wire may be measured. The needle moves in a glass case 
(£), whose snrface is graduated, the suspension of the needle 
bdng in the centre of graduations: by its means the movement 
of the needle may be read. In the upper part of the case there 
is a hole through which an insulated gUt ball {F) (the carrier 
ball), of the same size as the needle ball, may be introduced 
and placed in contact with the needle ball. Another in- 
salated gilt ball {G) (the divided-charge ball), equal to the 
carrier and needle balls, and supported on an insulating stem, 
is required in the course of the experiment. The base is 
supported on levelling screws, by which the suspension of the 
needle is brought to the centre of the graduations on the case. 
Within the case is placed a vessel with drying material as in 
the gold-leaf electroscope. 

When the whole system is unelectri£ed, the needle ball 
rests in the place which the carrier ball will occupy when in 
position ; the wire being without torsion, and the needle and 
pointer each at its zero of graduation. 

62. Law of ActiOD at different Distances. — On 
electrifying the carrier ball, and introducing it, there is at 
first attraction, bat after contact repulsion, of the needle ball. 
We will suppose it to be repelled, and to come to rest at 72°, 
The torsion on the wire is also 72°. To bring the needle back 
to 36°, it will be found necessary to turn the torsion circle 
backwards throi^h about 250°. The repulsion at 36*, will 
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then be 250° -t- 36°=286*, vMch we notice to be very nearly 
4 X 72°. Thos we learn that the repnlsion at 36° is four times 
that at 72°. To brii^ the needle to 24°, we must still turn 
the totsion circle backwards through one complete revolution, 
and 260° additional The total toraioa is then 360° + 260° + 
24°=644% which ia nearly 9 x 72°. 

This will be sufficient to suggest the law of inverse sqaares, 
as that holding between two small electrified spheres placed 
at different distances from each other. In most inetniments 
the torsion, when the needle and carrier baUa are within 20° 
of each other, becomes less than this theory requires, the 
reason being that the electricities on the two balls mutually 
repel each other towards the more remote aides of the balls, 
and they in consequence act on each other at a distance some- 
what greater than the distance of their centres. 

We may infer that the strength of the electrical field, due 
to a quantity of electricity condensed in a point, is inversely as 
the square of the distance from the electrified particle, i.t. if 
distances be taken respectively as 1, 2, 3, . . . etc,, the forces 
at those distances will be as 1, ^, ^, . . . etc. 

63. Law of Action with differeat Quantities.— We 

have seen nothing at present enabling us to measure quantities 
of electricity, but if we have two equal spheres, one charged 
with electricity, and the other insulated and neutral, we 
may assume that on bringing them into contact the charge 
will be divided equally between them. Thus, in the above 
experiment, when the carrier ball touched the needle ball 
the chaige was equally divided between them, and we 
were therefore investigating the force between two eqnal 
charges. After turning back the torsion circle to its 0°, let us 
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remove the carrier ball, aad halve its cha^ by simple contact 
with the equal divided-charge ball. Reintroduce it into the 
inBtrument, carefully avoiding contact with the needle ball 
(this may be done by turning the torsion circle through 
about a quarter of a revolution), and regulate the torsion 
circle till the needle again stands at 72°. It will be found 
tiiat the torsion circle stands at 36°, and the toreion on the 
wire is (72°— 36°)=36°. Hence we see that the repulsive 
force is halved on halving the charge in the carrier ball. 
If we halve again the charge in the carrier ball, the torsion 
circle must he twisted through 04°, uid the toi^ion is there- 
fore (72°— B4°)=18°, which is one fourth of ita first value — 
when the charge of one of the balls is divided by four. Lastly, 
take out the carrier ball, and discbarge by contact with the 
finger. On reintroducing it, the needle ball ia attracted, and 
divides its charge with the carrier ball, so that each baU has 
half of its original chai^ We shall Uien find that the torsion 
necessary to keep the halla at 72* is 18°, or | x ^ of that 
when each charge was unity. 

From these experiments we may infer that the force at 
equal distances between two chaises of electricity condensed 
in points is ptoportional to the product of the quantities, and 
that the strength of the field at a given distance from a charge 
condensed in a point is proportional to the charga. 

•64. Absolute Measureof Electricity.— We nmy now 
explain how electrical quantities may, like magnetic, be 
measured in terms of the absolute system of onits, explained 
in Appendix I. Thus we shall assume one absolute unit of 
electricity to be such a quantity that^ when condensed in a 
point, it exerts unit force on another equal quantity placed at 
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unit distanca We c&n then express the force between two 
quantities i; and ^ condensed in poiatB at distance H cm. apart 
Dy ^, and the strength of field at a distance J>from a qoan- 



Coulomb, by vertical stops which prevented the needle 
swinging back to zero, showed identically the same lawB to 
hold for the attraction between two quantities of electricity 
of opposite sign. 

65- Use of the Proof- Plane.— Returning to our funda- 
mental experiment of the attraction and subeequent repulsion 
by an electrified body of any light conducting body, wo can 




see that if we insulate by a glass handle a small gilt ball or 
paper disc, and apply it to the surface of an electrified body, 
it will, on removal, carry away some of its electricity, which 
may be tested by a charged electroscope at a distance. We 
may, in this manner, test the electrification of a body too 
feebly electrified to show directly attractions and repulsiona 
Such an instrument was called a Proof-Plam by Coulomb, and 
has since his time been widely used in testing electrification. 
It may be noticed that what we test by the proof-plane is 
really the strength of the electric field close to the point on 
the conductor at which it is apphed, for this, and this only, 
determines the quantity of electricity wMch shall be repelled 
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on to the proof-plane when brought into contact with the 
condnctor, the flow continuing till the charge on the proof- 
plane and that on the conductor exercise equal and op- 
poBit« repolsionB. Asauming, then, that the proof-plane is 
so small that it can be charged from the conductor without 



sensibly weakening its charge, or altering the distribution on 
it, the proof-plane carries away a charge proportional to the 
strength of the field of force close to the conductor at the 
point where it is applied. 

66. No Electricity within a hollow Conductor.— 

We will employ the proof-plane to show that there is no 
electrical force inside a charged conductor, or, as it is usually 
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expressed, that electricity resides only on the outside of ei con- 
ductor. 

Let OS take an insulated hollow sphere (Fig. 55), or con- 
ductor of any shape, with a small circular aperture, through 
which the proof-plane may be easily introduced. Chai^ the 
conductor,! ^^^ charge with the same kind of electricity a 
gold-leaf electroscope at a distance. On testing with the 
proof-plane we find indications of a charge, on any external 
point, but on any part of the interior surface no charge what- 
ever. 




Otherwise take an insulated sphere {A), having two in- 
sulated hemispheres (BG), which envelop A, but are separated 
from it by an air-space (shown in section in Fig. 56) Let A 
be chained, and the hemispheres adjusted carefully without 

^ In this and the following experimenta the charging of the oon- 
daeton, bnt not of the eleetroHop«, ia done fiom an eileotropborai. 
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contact with A ; then lift by its eilk thread the mBtal wire 2>, 
and drop it through the aperture £ in £, until it just rests on 
A, and then remove it again. On removing B and (7, A will 
he found to be completely discharged, the oharge having been 
by contact transferred to the external hemispheres. 

Again, if we test the outside and inside of a hollow electri- 
fied cylinder, we shall find the inside charge insenmble every- 
where except very near to the edge. This will be true even 
if the cylinder be made of wire gauze with very laige meshes. 
Faraday used an insulated cotton gauze bag, similar to a 




butterfly-net, fitted to a wire rim for support, and fastened on 

to a glass stem, the end of the b^ being furnished with a 
silk thread passing through both sides, by which the bag 
could be turned inside out at pleasure. After chaining he 
showed by the proof-plane that there was no sensible electri- 
fication on the inside. He then by the sillt thread turned 
the bag inside out, showing again that there was no trace of 
elecb'ification on the inside surface. 
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Faraday also constructed a cubical chamber, twelve feet 
wide, formed of a slight wooden framework, with copper wires 
passing along and across it in various directions, and then 
covered it with paper in close proximity to the conducting 
wires, and pa8t«d bands of tinfoil over it in every direction. 
This chamber was insulated, and put in connection with a 



powerful electrical machine, which was worked for some time. 
He then saya : — "I went into the cube and lived in it, and 
using lighted candles, electrometers, and all other teste of 
electrical states^I could not find the least influence upon them, 
or indication of anything particular given by them, though all 
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tie time the outside of the cube was powerfiilly chained, and 
large sparks and brashes vere darting off from every part of 
its outer surface." 

We may imitate this experiment by placing a metal wire 
cage over a gold-leaf electroscope supported on a metal plate, 
which is insulated with a pad of india-rubber (Fig. 68). We 
may cither leave the electroscope free or connect its cap by a 
wire with the outside surface of the cage ; but on electrifying 
the cage, the leaves of the electroscope will not divei^ as we 
have seen they always do when the instrument is placed in a 
field of electric force. 

67, Electrical Density. — These ezperimente show us 
that the field of force only exists in the dielectric surrounding 
electrified conductors, and does not extend inside them. 
They show not only that there is no electricity within the 
conductor, but also that tiie external electrification is so dis- 
tributed that the resultant force at every internal point 
vanishes. The older theorists, assuming that electricity was 
of the nature of a material but weightless film investing the 
conductor, set themselves to discover the law of density of 
such a film that the condition thus stated might be true, and 
there came into use the term Electrical Density at a point on 
a conductor. We may use the term to denote the quantity 
of electrification per unit area on a chu'ged conductor, and this 
implies no material idea of electricity, while our definition of 
quantity implies none. The t«rm, moreover, is convenient, 
since we can clearly have the same quantity of electricity on 
a sphere of one inch or of one foot radius, and the densities 
of the distributions must thus be inversely as the surfaces of 
the spheres, or as U4to 1. It follows, too, theoretically, as, a 
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conBequence of the general law of diatributdon atated above, 
that the force close to any point on an electrified conductor is 
proportional only to the density of the electrification at that 
point^ Hence for our purpose it matters little whether we 
speak of the force near a point on an electrified conductor, or 
the density of the electrification at the point. 

Although we cannot lay down the law of density of distri- 
bution on a condnctor, we can by the proof-plane show some 




of its more general properties. To obtain numerical results 
we must employ the Torsion Balance, charging independ- 
ently the needle ball ; after touching with the carrier ball a 
certain part of the conductor, introduce it into the balance, 
as before carefully avoiding contact, and observe the torsitm 
necessary to give a certain fixed defieotion. This torsioa 
t Camnung't Introdactiou to the Theory of Mectrioity, Art. 62. 
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meaBuros the quantity on the carrier ball, and is therefore a 
measure of the electrical density, which can be compared at 
as many points as we please. 

It is, however, sufficient to show the more general laws by 
the proof 'plane and gold-leaf electroscope. If we teat a sphere, 
we shall find that its electrification has the same density at 
every point,' as might have been expected from its shape. 
For other conductors it wiU be found that the density at points 
and angles is very high; that at the flatter portions small ; 
while within hollows and cavities it almost wholly disappears. 

If for the density we substitute depth of a liquid film 
supposed homogeneous, we may represent to the eye the 
depth of the imaginary electric stratum by the diagram (Fig. 
59), which show it approximately for a sphere, a cone, and a 
hollow hemisphere, 

68. Electrical PotentiaL — Let ns next connect the 
proof-plane by a long wire with a gold-leaf electroscope at a 
distance (Fig. 60), and touch in succession various parts of any 
of the conductors we have been experimenting upon. We 
shall observe that for every point on or within each of these 
conductors there is a certain fixed divergence of the leaves 
which never alters, whether the proof-plane be applied to 
places of high or low density. This divergence depends on 
the electrification of the conductor as a whole, and we will for 
the present define it as the potential of the conductor, the ex- 
perunent showing that all points on the conductor are at the 
same potential This indication is of course the potential of 

> Cavendisb pointed ont, more than a handred yearg aigo, tliat a dia- 
tlibntioD of electrioitf of uniform deoaity over a Bphare would give 
no force oq ah electrified particle placed nitbin it, if tlie law of elec- 
trical action were tbat of the inverse aqnare of the distance, and on no 
otber Uw of action whatever. This omat be regarded utile moft 
rigorona proof we pouesa of tbia law. A 1 1. H ) <^ I L' 
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the cap and leaves of the electroscope, and although this 
inatrnment is not adapted to give nnmerical measureB, we can 
apeak of a higher and lower potential according as the divei^- 
ence oi the leaves ia greater or less. When the leaves diverge 
with negative electricity we have negative potential, which 
may have a greater or less value. 

iSp. Capacity of a Conductor. — Take the hollow sphere 
having an aperture in its surface, and connect it with the 
distant electroscope. If we bring successive chai^ies by means 



of a small insulated spnere or proof-plane, and introduce them 
through the aperture, on touching the itmer surface the charge 
is given up to the sphere, and the proof-plane can be with- 
drawn uncharged. We now observe that the potential shown 
by the divergence in the gold leaves goes on rising with the 
u,,..,.L,,Coogle 
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charge, and we shall lUsttnM that the potential is proportional 
to the charge, so that for each conductor there is a fixed ratio 
between the chai^ and the potential, which fixed ratio is 
called the Capacity of the Condnctor. If, then, we are able 
to obtain, a numerical measure of the potential in terms of a 
suitable unit; for any given conductor, if Q represent the 
charge, V the potential, and the capacity, we shall have 

The capacity, so far as a condnctor insulated in a Iai:ge 
room is concerned, depends only on the shape and size of tbe 
conductor, but we ehall learn presently that it depends aJso 
on the neighbourhood of other conductors. That the capa- 
city depends on the form, and not only on the size of the 
condnctor, may be shown by choosing two cooductots of the 
same surface and very different forms ; a sphere composed of 
two separable hemispheres (see Fig. 66), and one of the 
separate hemispheres answers well, since in the hemisphere 
both the outer and inner hemispheres become external. 
Charge one hemisphere and test its potenti^ by connecting 
it with a distant electroscope. Then brii^ up the second 
hemisphere, and fit the two together without dischaiging, 
and you have the same quantity of electricity as before dis- 
tributed OTer the same surface, the inner surface now not 
being electrified. It will be found, nevertheless, that the 
gold leaves have collapsed - somewhat, proving that for equal 
chio^es the potential of the sphere is lower than the hemi- 
sphere, or that the capacity of the sphere is greater than that 
of a hemisphere of the same total area. 

7a Potential Experiments with the Gold-Leaf 

Electroscope.— We can now examine more fully the 
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adaoo of tiie Gold-leaf Electroscope, eBpecially with re- 
ferCDce to the functioii of the tinfoil strips, which are 
attached to the glasB case opposite to the gold leaves. We 
wiU at present assume tJiat the whole base ia covered with tin- 
foil in contact with atripa, and that it extends outeide the 
glass case by passing nnder it, as shown in section, in Fig. 61. 
We will now insulate the electroscope, and connect the cap 
with the base by strips of tinfoil outside the case (Fig. 63). 



A 




We shall now find, however highly we electrify the cap, there 
is no divergence of the gold leaves. The effect of joining, hy 
the conducting tinfoil, the base and the cap is to bring them 
all to "Can same potential We learn, therefore, that the leaves 
miil not diverge unless ike base and cap are at different potentials. 
To illustrate this further, remove the connecting stripe, and 
charge, say with + electricity the Itase, leaving the cap un- 
charged ; the leaves now diverge with — electricity. Next 
give a chai^ to the cap, and if it be of the right strength, the 
leaves collapse, since the base and cap are brought to the 
same potential If the laat charge he too strong the leaves 
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diverge with + electricity. By giving alternate chaises to 
the base and cap we ehall find that the leaves may diverge 
with + or — electricity, though both cap and base are charged 
positively, just a& the potential of the cap is higher or lower 
than that of the base. 

71. Electxical Force requires Taiying Potential.— 

These ezperiments teach us that we can only have electrical 
force exhibited in a region in which the potential changes 
as we go from one part to another. In the last experiment 
the mechanical force which caused the leaves to divei^e was 
exerted because a positive electrification tends to move from 
places of higher towards places of lower potential ; and vkt 
versa, n^ative electricity tends from places of lower towwds 
places of higher potential. Every field of force therefore is a 
region of varying potential, but the space inside an electrified 
conductor, in which, as we have already seen (Art. 66), no 
divergence in the leaves of an unelectrified electroscope takea 
place, must be a region of uniform potential. 

We may point out two useful analogies which these experi- 
ments surest. First, that of temperature, in which a flow of 
heat takes place from hotter to colder bodies, ie. from bodies 
at higher towards those at lower temperature. In this case 
heat is analogous to electricity, and temperature to potential, 
no exchange being apparent if the bodies are at equal tem- 
peratures. Secondly, that of level in gravitation — a liquid 
(water, for example) always tends to flow when a channel is 
opened from places of higher towards places of lower level, in 
which case level is analogous to potential, and water to elec- 
tricity, there being no flow of water between two reservoirs 
at the same level. ,-. . 

G ........t.oogle 



CHAPTER III. 
ELECTRICAL INDUCTION 

72. EtectriBcation induced oa an Insulated Con- 
ductor. — If 'We introdace an iiuiilateil unelectrified body into 
a field of force, we find a separation of electricities by induc- 
tion Bimiiar in general character to mimetic induction. 




ThOB if A (Fig. 63) be a body electrified, say positively, 
and BQ«a insulated unelectrified body, we shall find on testing 
BO with a proof-plane that there is a charge of negative 
electricity at B and of positive electricity at C. If ve pass 
fiom B at 0, testing with the proof-plane at each step, we 
shall easily see that the density diminishes continually, 
until at an intermediate point it vanishes. Si^ points of 
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neutral electrification fonn a neutral line round BQ. We thus 
Bee that the electrification of A acte on the conductor £f7, 
separating its electricities, drawing electricity of opposite name 
towarde B, and repelling electricity of libe name towards G. 

We infer that every electrical charge tends to separate 
electricity in all surrounding conductors, drawing to the ports 
ne&rest to it elecbicity of opposite name to its own, and 
repelling to the most remote part electricity of like name. 

. + ++. 




It is easy to see that these induced charges are able to 
cause fresh sepuations by induction in other bodies, as may 
be seen if we bring DE (Fig. 64) near to C, when we shall 
find negative electricity towards i> and positive towards E. 

If BG be divisible into two parts by a plane tiirongh its 
middle (Fig. 65), enabling us to separate B and <?, while 
keeping them insulated, we shiJl find that B carries away a 
negative chaise and a positive chaige. 

We thus see that from a given electrical separation we can 
by induction make fresh separations in other conductors 
without limit, and this principle is used in many machines 
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for generating electricity. It might at first sight appear 
that in obtaining an unlimited amount of electrical sepa- 
ration from a small initial separation we have a breach of 
the general law of conservation of energy. Such is not the 
caae, however, since, in eeparating B and G in the foregoing 
UlnstratioD, just as much energy is expended as would have 
produced in any other way the separation in questioQ. 



If, while BO is under induction, we test in the manner of 
Art. 68 ita potential, we shall find it to be the same through- 
out, just as for a charged body. This potential is found to 
be lower than that of the charged body A, but nearer to A 
the nearer BO is brought to A. The function of the induced 
negative charge at £ is to keep down the potential where it 
would be too high, and that of the + charge at C to keep up 
the potential where it would be too low. 

We can now see that the attraction of light bodies in onr 
earliest experiments was itself a consequence of induction. 
These bodies had a charge developed in them by induction 
opposite to that of the inducing body on the side next 
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to it The attraction between the oppoaite electricities 
caused the first attraclioD of the bodies. By contact tbe 
induced chai^ was neutralised, and the original charge dis- 
tributed over both bodies, and then repulsion between the 
like electricities caused the observed repulsion between the 
bodiee. 

In the same way, in every case in which an electrical dis- 
charge takes place, that charge is preceded by induction, uid 
may be regarded as a consequence of the increased inductive 
action as the bodies approach more and more near. 

73. Induction on a Body connected with the Earth. 
—If BC be touched for an instant with the finger, the leaves 
of an electroscope attached to it collapse. The reason is, that 
the human body, the floor, walla, and furniture of the room, 
are on the whole conductors, and tJirough them the cap and 
base of the electroscope are brought into condactmg contact, 
and, as we have seen, the leaves in that case collapse. The 
conductor BO, however, is not discharged, bat retains an 
induced negative chaige, which can be either tested by the 
proof-plane, or becomes sensible to the attached electroscope 
on the removal of A, the inducing body. 

74, Electroscope charged by Induction.— We can 

in this manner charge a body by induction with a charge 
opposite to that of the inducing body. This method ia fre- 
quently employed for charging a gold-leaf electroscope fFig. 
66). Present to it an excited glass rod, chained -f- {Fig. 66a), 
and the leaves will diverge, owing to the inductive separa- 
tion of electricities, + E. going to the leaves, and — E. to the 
cap, the potential of the leaves and cap, owing to the induc- 
tion, being higher than the earth. Touch the cap with the 
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finger (f%. 66i), thus bringing the cap and leaves to eartji 
potential, or the potential of the tinfoil strips, — the leaves 
will collapse, the cap and leaves retaining a bound negative 




charge. Bemore first the finger, and next the iudncing 
body (Tig. 66c), and the electroscope leaves diverge with 
their negative charge now set free, 

75. Paradajr'slcfrpail Experiment.— To find the total 
amount of inductive action of which an electrified body is 
capable, Faraday adopted the following method, which is 
generally called the Ice-pail Experiment, from the use of an 
ice pail in the original experiment Take a metal pail (A), 
closed at bottom, and open at the top, and support it on an 
insulating stand (Fig. 67). Connect its outside with an electro- 
scope (B) at a distance. Electrify a brass baU (0), suspended 
by a silk thread, and lower it into tiie paiL The leaves 
will of course immediately diverge by induction, but after 
tlie ball has been lowered a third of the depth, do further 
divergence is perceptible as it is lowered further. And even 
after contact with the base of the paU, the leaves still retain 
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the same divergence. On remonng the ball by its silk thieftd, 
it is of comae found to be completely discharged. 




We Bee by this experiment that the brass ball, aa soon as 
it was pretty well under cover of the pail, induced on the 
pail a certain definite quantity of electricity, negative on 
the inside, and of course an equal quantity of positive on the 
ontside. By contact with the base of the pul, the ball was 
discharged, joet neutralising the induced negative charge 
on tiie inside, leavii^ the positive chai^ on the outside quite 
unaltered. Thus we see the original induction on the surface 
of the piul was equal to the body's own charge, and this 
must be the expression of a universal law of induction. 

Faraday repeated the experiment with a series of ice pails, 
one imide the other, but separated by insulating pads (Fig. 
68). The result was precisely the same. When he lowered 
the electrified ball into the innermost pail (No. 1), the same 
effects were observed as before in the outermost (No. 4). On 
oonnecting 1 and 2 together by an insulated wire, there was 
stiU no change in the electroscope. On now removing No. I 
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by silk threads there was still no chtuige perceptihie, every 
experiment only tending to confirm the precediog concln- 




uon of the equality nnder all conditions of the charge, and 
the induced charge developed on surrounding conductors. 

76. The Earth our Zero of Potential.— If we make 
electrical separationB in an ordinary room, the foregoing ex- 
periments show QB that the complementary distributions are 
bound across the air of the room to the distritettions on the 
insulated conductors within. Onteide the room there will be 
no electrical force due to the separation made inside. The 
earth, being a conductor, is at the same potential throughout, 
that potential being independent of any electrical separationB 
made in cavities wiUiin it This makes the earth a very con- 
venient standard as a zero of potential. This zero of po- 
tential is as arbitrary as the zero of a thermometer scale. 
Whether the earth's potential is high or low we cannot tell ; 
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but since all potentials we observe are nltunatel^ compared 
with it, and its own potential can never be altered b; any 
electrical separations we make witbin it, we choose it as our 
most convenient standard of reference, or onr zera 

*77. Potential in Absolute Measure. — We have at 
present only referred to potential as the electroscope indica- 
tion. Wo have proved by experiment theee laws : — (1) The 
potential at every point of a charged conductor is the same ; 
(2) The potential of a conductor rises with its charge j (3) 
Electrical force requires a region of vatjring potential; (4) 
Positive electricity tends to fly from places of higher towards 
places of lower potential We may choose as our measure 
of potential any physical quantity which satisfies these fonr 
conditions. Now it is proved in works on the Theoiy of 
Electricity that these are all satisfied by measuring potential 
by the work done against electrical forces in carrying a + unit 
from the earth np to the point at which potential is measured. 
For it is shown (1) the work done in carrying a + unit np 
to any point on or within a charged conductor is the same ; 
(2) the work done is proportional to the charge, tiius con- 
firming our assumption that there exists a constant ratio 
between the charge and the potential, which ratio we defined 
to be the capacity of the conductor ; (3) the electrical force 
urging a + unit in any direction whatever is measured by the 
r^ie of change of the potential in that direction, thus showing 
that electrical forces exist only in a region of vaiying poten- 
tial ; (4) that the -f unit is urged by the forces acting in the 
electric field from places of higher towards places of lower 
potential, since work is done when the + unit is carried 
in the opposite direction. -^ , 
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This shoTs that we may measure the potential of a con- 
ductor abaolntely by the work done on a 4- nnit in carT;piiig 
it from the earth to the conductor. Should work be done in 
carrying the + unit from the conductor to the earth, the 
potential of tiie conductor is negative. 

*78. Absolute Measure of Potential at a Point in 
the Field. — We can clearly take, for the absolute measure 
of the potential at a given point in the field, the work done 
on a + unit brought up from the earth to the given pointy 
and it can be proved that this is quite independent of the 
path pursued in carrying up the + unit. Hie difference of 
potential between any two points in the field thus becomes 
measured by the work done in carrying the + unit from one 
point to the oUier, that being at higher potential to which 
the + unit ia carried. Thla work done between the two 
pointA is also independent of tiie path pursued. Thus each 
point in the field has ita own potential. 

To connect this with our electrometer indication, we may con- 
ceive a very small insulated conductor placed at the point, and 
connected witli an electroscope so charged that no electricity 
passes between the electroscope and the conductor to alter its 
chai^ The electroscope indication would then give the 
potential at that point in the air. Otherwise assume a 
bumii^ mateh placed at the point, and connected with the 
electroscope. Unless the match and electroscope are at the 
same potential as the point in the air, electricity tends te he 
thrown off, and the smoke and products of combustion fly off 
with their own charges of electricity until equilibrium is 
established. The electroscope indication is then tlie pot^- 
tial at the point u„„„.L„Cootj[e 
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*79. Equipotential Surf&ces.— There is no force on a 
+ anit, and therefore no change of potential, if it is carried 
along a line which cuts lines of force at right angles. There- 
fore any Emrface drawn cutting all lines of force at right 
angles has the same potential throughout, and is called an 
eqnipotential surface. One such surface passes through every 
point in the field between the conductor and the walls of the 
room, both of which are also equipotential surfaces. 

Agm, there is no force inside a chained conductor. This 
shows that the whole space within the conductor is eqni- 
potentia], and not merely the surface. We pointed this out 
experimentally (Art. 66) when we saw that a gold-leaf electro- 
scope did not show divergence when placed in a wire cage 
highly chained. There was, at least, no difference of potential 
between the cap and base of the instroment, however placed, 
and therefore presumably no change of potential anywhere 
within the conductor. 

*8o. Application to a Sphere.— It is a useful exercise 
to consider the case of an electrified sphere supposed to be 
suspended in a lai;ge room. The lines of force emanate from 
it at right angles, and we will assume that they are straight 
lines (the room being very Urge), and that the equipotential 
surfaces are spheres concentric with the conductor (Fig. 69). 
Since the electrification has uniform density, the force exerted 
hy the charge on the sphere can be proved the same as if it 
were condensed in its centre. Thus, if Uie charge be Q, and 
the radius R, the force on a + unit at a distance I) from the 

Q Q 

centre is ^, and that juat outside the surface is ^- The 

Q Q 

density is 1 — -5 — =.-■ .a , which shows that the den- 

'' area of surface 43rii* , - 1 
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aity is propordonal to the force juBt onteide the ephere. It 
can be proved that the work done in bringing up a + unit to 

a point at a distance Z> is -j^ , which therefore measures the 




potential at distance D. Hence the potential close to the 

Q 
surface is p = f suppose. Hence Q= VE, and therefore S 

measures the capacity of the sphere, or the charge per unit 
potential (Art. 69). 



8i. Electrification of two Parallel Plates, one 
initially charged. — As an instructive example of the' 
foregoing principles, we will consider the problem of the 
induction of one charged plate on another tliin un- 
chained plate parallel with it, whose distance from the 
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first plate can be varied at pleasure. The arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 70 



(1) Iiet the charged plate {A) (Fig. 71) be connected with 




the cap, and the insulated but unchained plate {B} with the 



no 
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base of the same electroscope. When B is brought up very 
near to A, but without actual contact, the leaves collapse, 
showing that the unelectrified plate is sensibly at the same 
potential as the electrified plate, but on moving it further away, 
the difference of potentialgoesonincreasing,^ of course being 
at higher potential than B. The potential at any point in 
B will be due to the three distributions, namely the + on A, 
and the + and — distributions on opposite sides of B. The 
two latter, from their symmetry, will neutralise each other's 
potential everywhere within B, and the potential of B will be 
that due only to A. When B Vk close to A, its potential will 
therefore be the same as tltat in air close to A, and as it 
retreats from A its potential will decrease just as the potential 
in air decreases. 




(2) Let us now test the potential of A and B relatively to 
the earth, connecting A with the cap of one electroscope, and B 
with that of anotlier (Fig. 72). When they are close together, 
the two electroscopes indicate the same potential. As we 
separate them, we find that the potential of B constantly d&- 
oreasea, that of A remaining unaltered. The explanation is, 
u,,..,.L,,Coog[e 
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tliat the equal and opposite induced charges on £ are so 
nearly at the same distance from every point on A, that 
their inductive effects on A are equal and opposite, and their 
potentials at every point of ^ are equal and opposite, and 
therofore do not affect the potential of A, which is still that 
due to its own chaise. 
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(3) Beplace jS by a thick plate (F^. 73) — ft hollow plate 
with two opposite flat metallic eurfacee will da We shall 
now find that the potential of A diminishes as £ is moved up 
to A, Hero the opposite charges called up by induction are 
not at the same distance from A, the negative cha^ being 
the nearer, and in consequence the potential of ^ is lowered. 

(4) Beplace the thin plate and touch it with the finger 
(Fig. 74). The potential of A at once falls, and the nearer 
£ is to .ij the greater the fall in A'9, potential This is due 
to the large negative charge induced by A, which, from its 
nearness to A, lowers A'% potential. In other words, on 
bringing up the + unit to A, the work is almost mi, for £*» 
attraction nearly equals A'& repulsion. 
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(6) Place £ at a certain distance from A, touch B, and 
ooimect it with an electroscope. The leaves of course 
collapse. On aepai^ting the platee further, dovever, the 
leaves of .S'b electroscope are seen to diverge with — K, bnt 
on btioging them nearer together they diverge with + £. 



These are obviously the effects of increased and diminished 
induction, owing to the change in S% position. It shows also 
that a body having a — charge may have a + potential, 
owing to the presence of +E. near to it. 

S2. The Leyden Jar. — These experiments show us that 
the capacity of a chained body depends not onlyon the geometry 
of the body considered, bnt also on the presence of other con- 
ductors. Since the potential of tiie charged body in the pre- 
ceding experiment was lowered by bringing near to it a body 
connected with the earth, it follows that the capacity of the 
conductor was raised in the sune proportion. This principle is 
used in the Leyden jar. This consists of a glass jar (Fig. 76), 
coated outside to about two-thirds of its height with tinfoil, xoA. 
the inside is either coated with tinfoil or filled with sulphuric 
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acid, or any conductor. A braaa rod paesea inside, in con- 
nection with a braaa knob on the outside. Here the inner coat 
IB charged, while the outer is connected with 
the earth, and the capacity of the inner coat 
is thus enormously increased, as may be seen 
by first charging the jar from the same source 
with t^e outer coat insulated, and afterwards 
with the outer coat connected with the earth. 
The jar is disohu^ed only by connecting the 
inner and outer coat, and the discfaai^ pro- 
duces an intense spark or shock. It is used 
where accumulations of large quantities of 
electricity are required for mechanical or 
other effects. 

It may be remembered that in a Leyden 
jar the capacity is increased in direct pro- 
portion to the coated surface, and varies in 
inverse proportion to the thickness of the 
glass, supposing the glass to be always of the same kind. 

83. Volta's Condensing Electroscope. — On the same . 
principle depends the condensing electroscope of Volta. The 
cap of the electroscope is ground perfectly plane, and another 
plane disc of brass with a glass handle is made to fit accurately 
on to it. The two are then separated by a diin layer of shellac 
vamieh, which, when dry, forms an insulating layer of di- 
electric between the plates. It is only useful in cases where 
a lai^ quantity of electricity is available, but of too low 
potential to be sensible to the ordinary electroscope. Connect 
the apper or condensing plate with the source of electricity, and 
the cap with the earth by touching it with the finger. There 
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will be a lai^e accumulation of electricitj on the Leyden jar 
principle acraae the very thin layer of shellac. On removing 
the finger, the charge called ap by indnction is insulated, and 



on lifting the cap becomes free, causing the leaves of the electro- 
scope to diverge with electricity of opposite kind to that of the 
source. We shall illustrate the use of this apparatus hereafter. 
*84. Discharge by Alternate Contacts.— Hetuming 
to the two plates in given poaition (Art. 81), A charged and 
B uncharged, we notice generally that the charge of ^ is 
divided, part on the side facit^ B, and part on the side away 
from B ; while on B there ia a — charge opposite to A, and an 
equal + charge on the other faca To the opposing chaises, 
+ on ^ and — on B, Faraday's ice-pail principle is applicftUe, 
showing that these charges are equal and opposite. These 
are frequently spoken of together as a bound charge. The 
charges on tie outsides of A and B might be treated in 
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the same way, they being bound to eqnal and opposite 
clauses on surronnding condnctors, only we aesnme Borroimd- 
ii^ conductors to be so distant tliat their effect on the diBtribs- 
tion is inappreciable, and these charges are spoken of as the 
free charges of A and B respectively. Each of these systems 
will have it« own capacity — that for the bound charge de- 
pending OD the shape, size, and nearness of the plates, and 
that for the free charge only on the form of the external 
surfaces. K we call these C and C respectively, every 
chaise communicated to A will be divided between the free 
and bound charges in ratio oiCtaO. If the whole charge on 

A he Q, the free cbu^ will be q-, q, ■ Q = nQ suppose, 

and the bound charge /^ , /t' 'C = '»Q suppose ; wliere of 
course m+n=l. 



B = 



(1) At first charging, the charges will be, as in the first 
diagram of Fig. 77, 

on A, free charge=nQ; bound charge=mQ; 
and on B, bound charge= ~mQ. 
{2) Insulate B, and touch A, thus bringing its potential to 
zero. The bound charge on £ is now divided in ratio C : C, 
and we have, as in the second diagram, 

on 5, £r6echarge=— m»G; bound charge=—m*0; 
and on A, bound charge= +m^Q. 
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(3) Insolate A, and toQch B \ tlie bound cliai^ on A will 
sow be divided in same ratio, and we have 

on A, ftee chargesnm^Q, and bound ohargesm^Q; 
and on B, bound chaise = —m'Q. 
(1) By similar reasoning we see Uiat &fter f contactB with 
tlie alternate plates the free charge will be 

±nn^~'Q, and the bound chai^ ±fli?Q 



Since m is a fraction near to unity, tri^ will be a condder- 
aUe fraction when p is a lai^ number, and hence in the dis- 
charge by alternate contacts the charge is dissipated very slowly 
indeed. Thia ia illustrated in various ways, as by attaching 
A beU to the knob of the Leyden jar (Fig. 78), wid placing 
another in connection with the earth in such a position that a 
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small metal weight, BuBpended by a ailk thread may staikfi 
first one bell and then the other, the motion being kept t^ 
by the BuceesBiTe attractions and repnldons between the 
metal and either beU. Thig arrangement will continue 
ringing for a considerable time if the jar be first charged 
by a machine. 

85. Specific Inductive Capacity.— Eetuming once more 
to the parallel plates, let A (Fig. 79) be charged as before, and 



B be connected with an electroscope. Touch 5 with the finger, 
bringing its potential to zero. Take now a plate of solid 
paraffin larger than the plates, and whose thickness is a little 
less than the distance between the plates. On carefully m 

troducing it between the platea without contact with eitJier, 
the leavee of ^& electroacopo will be found to diverge slightly, 
showing, on testing, poaitive electrification, that is, just the 
same effect as if the platea were brought nearer togetlier. 
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(Great care is necessary to prevent the electrification of the 
paraffin, by accidental friction with the hands or clothes, in 
which case the resulting divergence would be negative, since 
the paraffin becomes negative by friction.) This shows that 
indactioa depends on the nature of the dielectric. This 
phenomenon was discovered by Faraday, who experimented 
by constructing exactly equal Leyden jars, in one of which air 
was the dielectric, and in the other a substance like sulphur 
or shellac. On charging one, and then dividing the charge 
with the other jar, be found in the case of shellac that the 
jar having shellac retained two thirds of the divided chaige, 
and that with air only one third. Since they were at the 
same potential, he inferred that the capacity of the jar with 
shellac as dielectric was just double that with air. This he 
expressed by saying that the inductive capacity of shellac was 
double that of air. He found dry air a convenient standard, 
since he found no sensible difference on either rarefying or 
compressing it, or on substituting for it any of the permanent 
gases. There were few solid substances in which the insula- 
tion was good enough to admit of Faraday's method of ex- 
periment The only ones with which he expresses himself 
satisfied are sulphur and flint glass, in both of which he 
showed the specific inductive capacity to be greater than 
double that of air, 

86. Condition of the Dielectric in a Leyden Jar. — 
That all electrical actions belong to the dielectric, and not to 
the conductor, is also shown by the Leyden jar with moveable 
ooatit^ (Fig. 80). Charge tiiis jar in the usual way, and place 
it on an insulator. Lift out the inner coat, and this will be 
found to carry away only a small fraction of the charge. Lift 
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the jar out of tlie outer coat, which will also retain hardly a 
trace of the charge. The glass can now be handled inside and 
out, a shght diBcharge being perceptible when the outside 
and inaide are touched at the same time ; but on fitting up 
the jar again, and discharging in the usoal waf , there will be 
nearly as strong a spark as if the disohaige had immediately 
followed the charge. 




This shows that every electrification is not one of con- 
ductors in the field, but rather one of the field itself, the 
function of the conductor being only to determine the limits 
of the field. 

Another illustration is given by the residual chaige in a 
Leyden jar. Of whatever dielectric the condenser be made, 
except it be a gas, a short time after the first discharge has 
passed, another feeble discharge can be obtained, and this may 
be repeated several times in succession. This appears due to a 
want of homogeneity in the dielectric, and a partial conduction 
through it, causing a storing up of electricity within the sub- 
stance of the dielectric, which begins to be conducted back 
again only after ths primary discharge has passed. , , 
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87. Faraday's Theory of Induction.— Faraday haa 
laid down a theory of induction agreeable to this conception, 
and this was the first step towards a true physical conception 
of electrical actions. He satisfied himself that induction was 
not due to action at a distance between the electrified body 
and the body ttnder induction, and he substituted for it an 
action through the dielectric' from molecule to molecule only. 
He assumes that every dielectric consists of molecules, each 
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of which acts as a conductor, but which are separated from 
each other by a non-conducting medium, or, at leasts non-con- 
ducting up to a certain limiting sixain among the molecules. 
The electrification of the surface bounding the field (or of 
the conductor, if we choose still to speak of it) separates the 
electricities in the layer of molecules next to it. These act 
on tbe next layer, and so on through the field. The lines <A 
force define the direction in which the separation takes plac^ 
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the quantitf separated beii^ always equal to that in the 
proximate layer of molecules. Thus the electrification will 
consist of a flow of electricity equal to the original chatge 
across each equipotential surface ; but instead of being a flow 
through a finite space, it is only a flow across the molecoleB 
which lie in that surface. This may bo represented in a dia- 
grunmatic way, as in Fig. 81, supposing shaded parts to re- 
present positive electricity. 

Of a higher order is the theory of Faraday developed by 
Clerk-Marwell, in which he regards the electrification as a 
state of molecular strain in the dielectric. In snj^rt of that 
theory is the observation of Sir William lliomson, that on 
charging and disohaiging a large condenser a peculiar noise 
is emitted, just as might be expected in a medium taking 
up or losing suddenly a strained condition. The same applies 
to the noise said sometimes to be heard at the instant of a 
flash of lightning; 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ELECTRICAL MACHINES. 

88. The Cylinder Machine. — There are two classes of 
electarical machinea; that is, machines by which large quantities 
of electricity at high potential may be rapidly obtained, one 
depending on simple friction, and the other on an initial 
electrification by friction, from which an indefinite amount 
of electricity may be developed by indactioD. 



The simplest form of friction machine is that known as the 
cylinder machine (Fig. 8S). It consists of a cylinder of glase 
(B) fitted in a frame which allows it to rotate about a spindle 
running along its a^a. The extremity of one horizontaQ 
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diameter is pressed by a leather pad (A) coated with silk, on 
which is smeared an amalgam of mercury and tin, the preSBUre 
being increased by a spring controlled by a Bcrew. The pad 
is usually insulated and furnished with a brass knob, from 
which negative electricity can be collected. Towards the 
opposite side of the cylinder points a comb, consisting of a row 
of very sharp bntss points (Q) attached to a lai^ge brass globe 
or cylinder (D), called the Prime Conductor, on which Uie 
positive electricity collects. This is always insulated by being 
supported on glass lega A flap of sUk attached at one edge 
to the rubber passes nearly over the upper half of the cylinder, 
and prevents the deposit of dust on the cylinder, by which 
the electricity would be dissipated. 

On turning round the cylinder, the friction with the rubber 
separates electricity, the positive on the glass and the negative 
on the rubber. The glass with its positive charge is carried 
onwards till it is opposite the brass comb on the opposite side. 
Here it acta inductively on the points, and — E. is drawn 
ofT, neutralising the + K on the cylinder, and causing a charge 
of free+E. on the conductor. On turning the handle round 
this process constantly goes on, till the difference of potential 
between the prime ( + ) and negative (— ) conductors is equal 
to that which can be obtmed by the friction between glass 
and amalgamated silk. Sparks of positive or n^ative elec- 
tricity can be obtained from the respeoUve conductors. The 
difference of potential actually attained will always be less 
than the limit indicated, because of dust and moisture in the 
air, and also because of the want of perfect insulation in the 
glass supports. The advantage of a warm and dry state in 
the atmosphore is obvious. 

In the ordinary working of the machine it is usuiJ to con- 
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nect the n^ative condnctor witK the earth by & metal chain. 
If the inBolation of the rubber were perfect, we ehould, oq 
drawing eporks from the prime conductor, at last reach a 
stage at which the potential of the negative conductor would 
be below the potential of the earth by the whole available 
potential difference, and then the prime conductor would be at 
zero potential, and no sparks could ba obtained from it. The 
machine would apparently cease to work. 

Again, the body which draws sparks from the machine is 
generally at the potential of the eu'th, and therefore the poten- 
CO tial difference available for giving 

K sparks is that between the earth and 
the prime conductor. But if the 
negative conductor be at a negative 
potential, this aviulable difference is 
not the full potential difference of 
the machine, or the machine is prac- 
tically not working to its full power. 
On connecting the negative conductor 
with the ground the potential of the 
positive conductor at once rises. The 
same effect may be gained by simply 
connecting the negative conductor 
Fio. B3. with the apparatus by which spu-ks 

are to be drawn, keeping all insulated. In a furly insulated 
machine the difference is well seen (1) by drawing a succession 
of sparks from the prime conductor while the rubber is insu- 
lated ; (2) by drawing sparks, while standing on an insulating 
stool, and touching with one hand die negative conductor ; 
(3) by drawing sparks, standing on the ground with the 
rubber to earth. , -^ , 
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The prime conductor is frequently fiimished with an ele> 
trometer, consistiDg of a vertical metal rod, from which is 
suspended, by a thin wire or linen thread, a pith ball (Fig. 83). 
The divergence is shown by a small graduated quadrant 
attached, which indicates the degree to which the machine is 
working. This is called Henley's Quadrant Electrometer — 
an unfortunate term, as the Quadrant Electrometer is an 
instrument of Sir William Thomson's, described hereafter. 

8p. The Plate Machine— The Plate Machine (Fig. 84) is 
a circular vertical plate (A) of glass or ebonite, which is turned 



by a spindle through ite centre. Two rubbers (.BS) are 
attached at opposite extremities of the vertical diameter, each 
made double, and pressed by a screw clamp on opposite 
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sides of the plate. Along a horizontal diameter are two 
combs (C£7), each formed in shape of the letter U, so as to 
set on the two smfaces of the plate. These are connected by 
metal rods with the prime conductor, which is well insu- 
lated on a glass support. Flaps of silk (££) extend over the 
quadrants from the rubbers nearly to the combs. 

The action is identical with that of the cylinder machine. 
Its adTtmtages are rather greater compactness, and the possi- 
bility of Bubstitnting ebonite for glass. The ebonite is as 
good in its electrical properties, but is leas hygroscopic, and 
therefore the action is not quite so dependent on weather. 
Also the doable action on opposite sides of the plate increases 
the rate at which electricity can be obtained. 

90. The Electropfaorus. — Of instruments depending on 
induction the simplest is the electropfaoms (Fig. 85). 




of a cake {A) resting on a metal form or sole (£), and of a 
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cover (C). Th« cake oeed to conrist of a resinoiu compound 
melted and poured into the form, Imt is dot more oom- 
monly a plate of ebonite, with a sheet of tinfoil on itfi 
under surface forming the sole. The cover is a flat metal 
plate, having attached to it a glass handle, by vhich it can 
be raised and lovered. The charging of the dactrophorus is 
done by rubbing or flapping the ebonite plate with a cab's fur 
(Fig. 85, i), by which a charge of — £. is developed on its 
apper surface. This acts inductively through the cake, and 
binds by induction a charge of + & on the sole. By tluB 
means the potential of the charge on the cake is lowered, and 
the tendency of the electricity to escape into the air diminished. 
On putting the plate down on the cake there is only contact 
at very few points, and everywhere else a tliin plate of ur be- 
tween the cake and cover. There will therefore be developed 
(E^. 86, ii) a chaise of -4- E. on the onder snrfece of the 
cover very nearly equal to the whole — E. on the cake, while 
there is an equal free charge of — E. on t^e upper surface. 
On touching the plate with the finger (Pig. 85, iii), the com- 
plementary — E. is driven to earth. The induction will now 
be almost wholly between the cake and cover, owing to the 
much greater nearness of the cover. On lifting up the cover 
it has a strong charge of -h E., which can be need for charging 
other conductors. The induction between the cake and sole 
is again restored, the cake returning to the state shown in 
Fi^ 85 (i), and the charge is so weU preserved that in a dry 
atmosphere the eleotrophorus may be used with only one 
charging for an hour or more together. 

91. The Voss Machiae. — A great variety of machinee 
have been invented, in which Uie induction of a small initial 
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chu^e is employed for raiaiug continually the initial charge 
in compound interest ratio, and also for giving the dischat^e 
whose power increasee as the machine is worked to a degree 
only limited by the size of the machine and the perfection of 
insulation attainable. Of these we have only room to refer 
to two of the moat modem. 



We will take first the Yoss machine {F^. 86), because its 
action is peculiarly simple when Uie difficulty of the initial 
chai^ng has been overcome. 

The machine consiste of one glass plate, which is fixed, and 
of another glass plate parallel to the fixed plate, which is made 
to rotate rapidly in front of it. In Fig. 86 the. larger plate 
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is fixed, and the emaller rotates in front of it, admitting of our 
seeing the airangeraent of the fixed plate through it. The 
fixed plate has two sheets of paper {AA), with tinfoil under- 
neath it, pasted on to the glass, and called the armatures. 
From each of these proceeds a metal ann (BB) bent three 
times at right angles, and carrying on its end a metal 
brush, which sweeps over certain metal buttons aa they pass 
by it 

The moveable plate has cemented to its front eight of these 
metal buttons (aa . . .), which come in contact with tiie suc- 
cessive brushes. 



In front of the moveable plate, and facing it, are two brass 
combs (CO) which face the plate, and are cut away opposite 
to the buttons (Fig. S7), allowing them to pass without con- 
tact. These are connected by metal rods with the moveable 
conductors (DD), between which the spark passes. 




In addition there is a diagonal conductor (£) furnished at 
each end with a braes comb, of which the central tooth is 
replaced by a brush of metal wires which sweeps over the 
buttooa as they pass under it (Fig. 88). The combs all extend 
the full width of the paper armature. 



.,L,,Cougle 
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The knobs ij)l)) are is connection with the inner coata of 
two Leyden jara {FF) whose outer coats are to earth. 

The peculiarity of this apparatus is that no special priming 
(that is, initial charging of the annatares) is required. It 
appears that from accidentat surface inequalities a slight 
difference of potential is estahliahed by friction between the , 
brushes and buttons, and the construction of the machine is 
such aa to accumulate the initial charge, however small, on 
compound interest principle. In working the machine the plate 
is rotated in the direction of the arrows shown in Fi^ 86. 
We assume initially a small potential diiference between t^e 
armatures A, A, «aA will show how this difierence is in- 
creased. Omitting the conductor CO, which takes no part 
in the initial stages of charging, each button passes during 
a roTolution four brushes — two belonging to the armatures, 
and two te the diagonal conductor. Fig. 89 either shows one 
button in four consecutive positions, or four buttons simul- 
taneously, remembering that pairs of buttons always occur at 
ends of a diameter. 

Consider first the pair of buttons in position (i) and (iii) 
in Fig. 89, in which (i) represents a portion of the poutive 
armature, and (iii) a portion of the negative armature. At (i) 
the positive armature induces a charge of — K on the button, 
while at (iii), which is connected with (i) by the diagonal 
conductor, liie negative armature induces a chai^ of + E. 
The button therefore leaves (i) with a negative charge bound 
across the air space, and leaves (iii) with a positive charge. 
The button, on passing from (i) to (ii), will give up its strong 
bound negative chaise to the negative armature, retaining only 
a small free charge. Similarly,.the button on passing from (iii) 
to (iv) will give up its bound positive charge, retaining only a 
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very small free cbai^ We see therefore that each button 
which passes from (1) to (ii), or from (iii) to (iv), will 
enforce the charge of these respective 
armatures; and since at each point 
there is actual metaUic contact, the 
electricity not having to break across 
an air space, the action will go on, 
however small the initial difference. 

When the charges are high enough 
to act inductively across the air spaces 
between the plate and the combs (CO), 
the neutralisation which usually takes 
place in E will take place across the 
air space (BV), giving rise to the spark. 
As soon as this is the case, not only 
the metal buttons, but the whole glass 
surface between the combs and the 
armature, help to enforce the action. 

After turning for a very short time, 
if the atmosphere be moderately dry 
and the machine warm, sparks four or ' 

five inches long may be easily obtained 
from a comparatively small machine Y\a. s». 

(16-inch plates). 

The use of the Leyden jars {FF) is to concentrate the 
spark. If they be removed, the discharge takes place by what 
is called the brush discharge, consisting of very fine branches, 
giving a slight pricking sensation if received on the hand, and 
making but very slight noisa If the Leyden jars be present, 
the first effect of the electricity developed in the conductors 
D,J),\s,\x> charge these jars, one with its inner coat positive, 
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and the otber negative, and these are dischai^ed with their 
characteristic sharp report as each spark passes. 

It may he noticed in illostration of the action expldned, 
that when the machine is in action the diagonal conductor B 
may be removed withftnt stoppii^ the action of the machine 
until a dischsTge of the armatures takes place nith one of the 
sparks, an accident to which all these machines are liable. 

The machines known as^e Wimshurst is similar in construc- 
tion, and its mode of action identical with that of the Voss. 

*92. The Holtz Machine.— This machine (Fig. 90), 
which was of earlier date than the Voss, depends on the 
same general principles. 



F10.VI). 

In it wo have two plates, one fixed and the other revolving 
rapidljT in front of and at a small distance from it, by means 
of a spindle through its centre. 

The fixed plate (Fig. 91) has, at opposite ends of a diameter, 
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two apertnrea or windows cut in the form of tmncated sectors 
of a circle. Below one and above the other are two sheets 
of paper (££), the armatures, glued to the glass, with two 
tongves or pointed strips, also of paper, projecting from tfaem 
into their respective windows. Iiyfte centre is a circular 
hole through which passes the spindle i^ the moving plate. 




The moving plate is an entire circle with a hole in the 
centre for fixing the spindle, and, for mechanical reasons. 
having a diameter slightly less than that of the fixed plate. 

The plate is fixed with the two armatures at opposite ex- 
tremities of a horizontal diameter. Opposite to them, bnt on 
the remote side of the moving plate, are two brass combs 
(Fig. 90), as near as possible to the moving plate without actual 
contact wilji it. These combs are well insulated, and connected 
with two brass knobs {EE), whose distance apart may be 
adjusted by the insulating handles. These knobs are the 
positive and negative conductors. The relative positicm of 
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the p&rte ii«ar one end of a horizontal diameter is seen in 
section in Fig. 92. In the section, ^ is Uie window, B the 
armature, Q the tongue, and D one tooth of the brass comb. 

Before working the machine, it must be primed. The brass 
knobs are brought into contact, and a piece of ebonite rubbed 
with flannel is held between the plates in contact with one 
armature, by which this armature receives a weak charge of 
n^^tive electricity. Sometimes a small ebonite machine is 
fixed to the base in such a position that the electrified ebonite 
plate acts inductively on one tongue. 



o> 



The further action can best bo understood if we consider 
the electrical actions which occur in six successive positions 
of a portion of the revolving plate in the course of a single 
revolution, just as we did in the Voss machine. The plate 
revolves in such a direction as to meet the tongues of the 
armature, as shown by the arrows in Fig. 90. 

\ii PosUwn. — Opposite the window of the fixed plate which 
contains the tongue of the negative armatnre. Fie;- 03 (^., 
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The tongue, being pointed, reduces the inner surface of the 
glass plate to its own potential, giving it a negative charge. 
This charge acta inductively through the glass, binding on the 
opposite surface a positive chaise, and leaving a negative 
charge free. This action through a dielectric, though an 
obvious consequence of Faraday's law of induction, was lirst 
pointed oat by Reiss, and is often called Keiss's action. 

id Fositioti. — Between the negative armature and the brass 
comb, as in Fig. 93 (ii). 



w 
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The brass pointe of the comb neutralise the free negative 
charge on the outer surface of the glass, and a redistribution 
of the induced charges takes place. The negative charge on 
the armature acta by induction both acmss the air and the 
glass, calling up a positive chaise across the air space, leaving 
the negative charge bound to the positive charge on the 
outside surface of the glass. 

3d Fositvm. — After passing the armature, as in Fig. 93 (iii). 

In this position the indnction of the negative chai^ of the 
armature is removed, and in consequence a positive charge is 
set free on both sides of the moving plate. These chaises of 
course act inductively on the glass of the fixed phtte, as shown 
in the diagram. ,- 1 
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^ FosUion. — Opposite the second window, which contains 
the tongue of the positive armature, as in Fig. 93 (iv). 

This tongue will here take up the free positive charge from 
the inner surface of the glass plate, thus either charging or 
increaang the charge of the positive armature. 

5^ Positum. — Between the positive armature and the brass 
comb, aa in Fig. 93 (v). 




The brass comb neutralises the positive charge on Jhe outer 
face, and a new inductive distribution occurs ; the armature 
acts inductively across both air space and glass, setting free an 
increased negative charge on the inner surface of the moving 
plate, leaving a positive charge bound to the negative chaise 
on the outer surface. 

6^ PosUion. — After leaving the positive armature, as in 
Fig. 93 (vi). 

The removal of the charge on the armature sets free a 
D^ative charge on both surfaces of the moving plate, leaving, 
however, a bound charge, positive on tho inner, and negative 
on the outer, face. The reaction by induction on the fixed 
plate will occur again as in the third position. In this con- 
dition it comes round again to the negative armature, carrying 
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a chaige which will reinforce its electrification, after vhich 
the whole process goes on over again. 

The action of the muchine may be briefly described thus, — 
each portion of the moving plate as it passea from the induc- 
tion of the negative armature has a positive charge on both 
faces, that on the inner face after half a revolution enforces 
the chai^ on the positive armatnre, and that on the outer 
face is taken np by the comb, and makes the spark. The 
sane will be the caee, eka/agmg signs with each portion of the 
plate as it leaves the positive aiinature. 

For the neutralisation of the opposite electricities de- 
veloped by the action of the machine on the combs and con- 
ductors, the knoJjB should be kept together till the charging 
has risen sufficiently for sparks to strike across, by which the 
neutralisation (only partial, of course) takes place during the 
whole time the machine is at work. 

As in the Vobs machine, two Leyden jars (not shown in 
the figure), having their outer coats connected by a brass band, 
are usually hung from the brass rods in connection with the 
conductors E, E. They are, of course charged, one positively 
and the other negatively, and their function is to store up 
the electricity developed, allowing, when they are charged, 
one Ertarong spark to pass in place of a large number of sparks 
of mnch smaller quantity, which form a brush discharge. 
Occasionally the power of the machine is increased by having 
four plates instead of two, in which case the fixed plates are 
back to back, and the revolving plates outside ; the brass comb 
being on the inside of a U-shaped rod to collect the electricity 
from both plates at once. 

From a Holtz machine, with plates 2 feet in diameter, a bril- 
liant diBchai|;e of sparks 6 to 8 inches long can be obtei^wL, 
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93. Experiments with the Electrical Machine. — 

Ahnoet an infinitie variety of experimente, both instinctive 
and amusing, can be exhibit«d by means of the electrical 
machine. We briefly indicate a few under general head- 
ings:— 

1. iSuMwwtore 0/ iA« Spark. — This ia done by means of 
small discs of tinfoil pasted on tiie surface of glass, leaving 
a very small interval between each two successive discs. In 
this way any pattern that can be traced by one continuous line 
caa be formed, and when placed in the line of discbarge of a 
machine, each interval is lighted up by a. spark The pattern 
traced by bright sparks can be seen in a darkened room. 

2. AUractvms and Bepulmns. — A head is cut in wood, with 
long hair fastened on by a metal screw, which is in connection 
with a metal rod, by which the head is supported on the prime 
conductor : when the machine is worked, the hairs ' stand 
out, owing to mutual repulsion, and can be swayed about 
inductively in various directions by presenting the hand or 
any flat conductor near them. 

The Electrkal Chimes consist of bells, of which alternate 
ones are connected with the prime conductor and the earth. 
Between them hang by silk threads small masses of metal, 
which are attracted and repelled by the electrified bells in 
succession, keeping up a ringing while the machine is worked. 

Eledrkal 3aU consists of a number of pith balls placed in a 
glass cylinder, in the upper part of which is a moveable brass 
plate connected with the prime conductor, and the base is 
coated with tinfoil connected with the earth. On turning the 
machine, the pith balls fly about between the plate and base. 

The same thing can be shown by figures cut in pith 
and placed between two brass plates, one of which hangs 
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from the prime. condactor, and the other is to earth. Od 
Torking the machine, the figures continue dancing between 
the two plates. 

3. CondudiM of the Euman Body. — By striding on an in- 
auhiting stool, and holding the prime conductor of an 
electrical machine in the hand, a considerable charge may 
be imparted, of which the recipient is quite nnconsciouB, 
unless it be by the standing out of the hair or of loose parts 
of the clothing by electrical repulsioa A spark can be taken 
from any part of the body of the person charged, just as 
from any other conductor, when a pricking sensation is felt 
jnat where the spark is drawn. Sparks drawn in this way 
are harmless, and almost painless. 

With this experiment should be compared one in which the 
human body is in the line of discharge, and offers resistance to 
the passage of electricity. This may be done in a perfectly 
harmless manner by charging a Leydett jar with two or three 
turns of an electrical machine. A large class, on joining hands 
all round, the first holding the outer coat and the last touching 
the knob, will receive the discharge through the muscles of 
the arms and chest, and will receive a shock, most felt in 
the elbow joints, where the muscle is discontinuous. The 
arms and cheat here act as a bad conductor, the right and 
left hands being broi^ht t« a sli^t difference of potential 
before the discharge takes placa 

We have already noticed that conductors and non-con- 
ductors are only relative terms, and we have here two 
experiments in which the same body acts first as a con- 
ductor, and next as a dielectric. 

5. The Disruptive Discharge in Air. — There are t^ee ways 
in which an electrical discharge may be shown to take place. 
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The firat is by tie ordinary disruptive discharge. This 
occurs when the air becomes stroi^ly strained by the 
potential difference, and, suddenly yielding, allows tie dis- 
charge to pass, not freely aa through a conductor, but by a 
violent diaturbance of the molecules of air along the paih, 
which become strongly heated, and make the visible Bpark. 
This spark is often spoken of very inaccurately as the electric 
fluid. The spnrk will be observed to take a zigzag and 
forked path. This seems due to the discharge passing along 
the line of least resistance, which, owing to conducting 
motes in the air, is not the straight line. The snap which 
accompanies the discharge has never been fully explained, 
but is no doubt due to the disturbance in the air caused by 
the passage of the discharge. 

6. Thi Glmo Dis^iarge. — Thia takes place on sharp points, 
either in connection with the machine or on pointed con- 
ductors connect«d with the earth presented towards the 
machine. It may be aeen in the dark as a faint purplish 
glow on the brass combs connected with the various forms of 
machine. If a pointed rod be placed on the prime conductor, 
the glow will immediately appear, and it will be found im- 
possible to draw a spark from the machine, the electricity 
being discharged silently from the point, if the hand be 
placed near the point a strong current of air will bo found 
setting from the point 

A method of discharge, similar to that from points, is 
afforded by a flame, which we have already noticed (see 
Art. 78), and by any form of water-dripping apparatus, in 
which the water dropping away from an insulated vessel 
carries off a charge until it brings the nozzle from 
which the water drips to the same potential as the air in 
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contact with it. The electrical watering-pot depends on 
this principle. A metal vessel, having a capillary outlet 
by a syphon, is suspended from the prime conductor. 
Before electrification the water drips only one drop at a 
time, but on turning the machine the water flows out in 
a continuous stream, owing to the repnlsiOD between the 
electrified vessel and the similarly electrified water which is 
leaking away from it. 




It appears from the curi-ent of air which proceeds from the 
points that the particles of the air themselves become charged 
at the point, and are then repelled, carrying their chai^ with 
them, and discharging as they come against the walls of the 
room or other conductors. This current of air is accompanied 
by a recoil if the pointed conductor is free to move. It is 
employed as a source of motion in the electrical whirl 
(Fig. 94) and electrical oirery, in both of which pointe are so 
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placed that the recoil sets the apparatus of which they ar« parte 
spinning, the direction of rotation being against tha points. 

7. The Brush Dkeharge. — This is best seen between the 
conductors of a Yoss or Holtz machine aft«r the Leyden jars 
in the interior have been removed. It seems int«nnediate in 
character between the spark and glow discharges. It some- 
times rises out from wooden knobs or conductors about the 
machine hke the stem of a tree, and spreads out in the air 
like its branches. 

The connection of these forms of discharge with the pheno- 
mena of lightning cannot be overlooked. The spark dischai^ 
is identical in character with the flash of forked lightning, 
the forking and zigzag path being often seen in the spark from 
the machine. 

The glow discharge is known as St. Elmo's Fire, which is 
frequently seen on the tops of the lightning-rods connected 
with the masts of ships, and also upon other pointed objects — 
even on the tops of umbrellas or walking-sticks — when the 
atmosphere is much disturbed electrically. 

The brush discharge may occur in some varieties of summer 
lightning, though what is most commonly called so is only the 
lighting up of the edges of cloud-masses by electric discharges 
taking place behind them, or at points below the horizon of 
the place of observation ; the discliarge being too distant for 
thaoder to be audible. Thunder, for the volume of its sound, 
is andible for an exceedingly short distance — very much less 
than the report of a cannon. 

The only other form of discharge, that knovni as the fire-bf^, 
has not yet been explained or imitated experimentally. It 
appears of the nature of a Leyden jar very powerfully charged, 
which may move about through rooms, playing about the 
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famiture, quite hannleas till the instant of diBchac^, which 
takes place with, a terrible ezplodon and a deafening noise. 

94. Experiments with a Leyden Jar Battery.— 
Many striking effects of electricity can only be shown by the 
help of Leyden jars of large size, or batteries of several jars 
charged powerfully by the machine. Batteries of several jars 




are made by having a,ll the knobs in metallic conUct, and 
the outer coats all to earth. Great care must be taken that 
the discharge from such arrangements is not allowed to pass 
through the body. For dischai^g them, either discharging 
tongs (Fig. 95) must be employed, or, better, some form of 
self-dischaiger like Lane's (Fig. 96), which only allows the 
charge to pass when it has reached a certain degree. This 
latter consists of two knobs {AB) placed one above the other ; 
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the lower (£) ie insulated, and connected with the knobs of 
the Leyden jare. The upper (^), which i^ also inaulated, 
moves about a pivot within the hollow ball ((7). It \% counter- 
poised by a weight (i>) on the opposite side of the pivot, so 
as to be held up, away from the lower knob, in contact 
with a fixed knob E, until the knob B reaches such a 
charge that its pull on A draws A and B into contact, and 



the discbarge takes place between them. On the lever 
between A and C is a small sliding weight (i^"), which can be 
shifted along so as to alter the degree of chaise necessary to 
bring down the upper knob. The experiments here given 
can easily be done by a Leyden battery of four quart jara 
chained by a Holtz or good plate machine, and several of 
them with a single jar. 
The ignition of coal-gas is seen by simply bringmg the 
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knob of a aingle charged jar into contact with a gas burner 
from which gas is issuing, the outer coat being connected 
by a chain with the gas pipes. It may a]so be shown by 
corking np in a metal tube a mixture of coal-gas and air. 
The tube is furnished with an arrangement by which the 
Epark passes through the mixed gaa within the tube. On 
passing the spark an explosion takes place by which the 
cork is driven out. 

The explosion of gunpowder is not effected by passing the 
spark in the ordinary way. It appears to be too rapid, and 
in consequence the gunpowder is Bcattered about without 
being ignited. On introducing a piece of wet string, which is 
only a semi-conductor, in some part of the line of discharge, 
the spark is retarded, and the powder then explodes. The 
accompanying diagram ^Fig. 97) shows an arrangement by 
which this and several following experiments can be performed, 
using Lane's discharger, ^ready described, and Henley's dis- 
chai^ing table for supporting the apparatus through which 
the dischaige takes place. The Henley's table consists of a 
table {A) supported on an adjustable stem, baring a strip of 
ivory or some bad conductor across its top. On opposite 
sides are two insulated arms (BC), passing through a ball and 
socket which has univenal motion. These arms can be 
adjusted with their lower ends at any position on the table. 
The Leyden battery (D) has its knob connected simply with 
the lower knob of the Lane's discharger (£), and wires con- 
nect the upper knob {F), through the Henley's discharger, 
with the outer coat of the jars. For exploding gunpowder, 
the gunpowder is laid on the dischai^ing table, the points of 
the arms being placed in it, and the wet stiing replaces part 
of one of the wires; Cnnolr 
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The powder may be put in a small ivoiy mortar, with an 
ivory bullet fitting into its month. If the discharge be made 
aeroes two wires which eater the mortar from opposite sides, 
tJie ballet will be expelled with some force. 

Ether may be ignited by nmply patting it ia a metal cap 
connected with the earth. If the knob of the Leyden jar 
whose outer coat is also to earth be approached towards the 
ether the dischai^e passee and ignltee the liquid. 

If the charge from several jars be passed through gold leaf 
or very &ne wire, the metal offers resistance, aad the charge 
in passing may completely deflagrate the melAl. This con 
easily be shown with gold leal The gold leaf should be 
gummed on a piece of cardboard, tinfoil being also gammed 
oo to the card in contact with the gold leaf, and projecting 
from the ends. The card most then be put in a screw-press, 
which replaces the top of the table on Henley's discbai^r, 
and the arms must be brought into contact with the projecting 
tinfoiL After the explosion has passed, the gold will, in part 
or whole, be deflagrated, leaving a pnrphsb stain on tlie card 
where the disohoi^ has passed. To show the mechanical 
effects, sach as splitting wood and ponctnring ghue, more 
powerfal Leyden batteries are required. An interesting ex- 
periment, which can be shown wASa. one or two jars, is that of 
passing the discharge throngh a card held in the screw-press, 
with tiie arms just on opposite sides. By the discharge a 
hole is pierced through the card, and a burr is left round its 
edges on the negative side, as if a material body, such as 
a needle, had been poshed through from the positive to the 
negative side. 

An inatnictive experiment is that known as the Thunder 
House, llhiBtrating tbe effect of a discontinuous conducting 
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line for a powerful dischuge (Fig. 98). A conducting wire 
passes down the end of a wooden model of a house gable, 
except about half an inch where the dischaige has to pass 
across a piece of wood (A) fitted loosely into the wall. On 
discharging a Leaden jar through it, the loose piece of wood, 
which occurs in the line of discharge, is frequently projected 
several yards. If the wood be turned round, making the con- 
ducting wire continuous, as at B, the discharge passes quieUy 
through it without dislodging the wood. 
In a similar way, a pyramid built of 
loose bricks may be tJirown over by a 
discharge, if the conducting line is 
broken near the base. 

This illustrates the effect of hghtuing 
when the conductor does not terminate 
in "good earth" — that is, eartli con- 
stantly damp, and continuous with the 
conducting body of the earth. The li^t- 
ning rod under these conditions becomes 
itself a source of danger to the building 
it is intended to protect, since the light- 
ning no longer passes to earth by the 
rod, but flies from it across walls and 
other bad conductors, rending them in pieces, in its passage 
to the gas or water supply pipes of the house, whitJiaTe 
certain to be in " good eartL" Similar accidents may happen 
through not connecting by metal bands the lightning rod 
with all external masses of metal, such as gutters, q>outs, 
and lead ou the roof. 

95. Chemical Decompositions by the Machine dis- 
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chaise. — The power of the machiDe discharge to perform 
chemical decompositions was originally shown by Faraday, 
and can be repeated easily by the dischai^ge of a Voss or 
Holtz machiue. In the case of iodide of potash it is only 
necessaiy to place, on a piece of platinum foil, a few tbick- 
nesses of bibulous paper soaked in the solution. Then bring 
a platinum wire from the positive terminal of the machine 
on to the folds of moist paper, and connect the foil with the 
opposite terminal On turning the machine, a brown spot, 
due to iodine, soon appears round the platinum point, proving 
the decomposition of the salt 

For the decomposition of copper sulphate we have only to 
bting two platinum wires, in connection with the terminals 
of the machine, into a large drop of the solution on a pUte of 
gUas. After turning the machine, &e platinum wire in con- 
nection with the negative conductor will be found coated with 
copper. 
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CHAtTER K 
ABSOLUTE MEASURE OF ELECTRICITY. 

96. The Unit Jar, and Experiments with it.— We 
have in previous articles referred to changee and differences 
of potential, and have explained haw they theoretically 
might be measured, but have not deecrit>ed any instru- 
ments by means of which these measuromenta could be re- 
duced to practice. The instruments we have used have been 
essentially electroscopes — means of detecting the presence 
of a difference of potential; and not electrometers — means 
of actually measuring the difference. All instruments for 
measuring differences of potential we owe to Sir William 
Thomson, but, before referring to them, there is an earlier 
instrument invented by Snow Harris, called the Unit Jar, by 
means of which the quantity of electricity communicated to 
a given conductor can be mea^iured, and some of the laws of 
electrification can be verified. 

This (Fig. 99) consists of a small Leyden jar, placed on 
an insulating stem, whose inner coat is connected with iha 
electrical machine, and outer coat with the body to be charged. 
It is famished with two balls, whose distance apart can be 
adjosted, one connected with the inner, and the other with the 
outer coat. When the jar reaches a certain definite charge, 
a discharge takes place between the balls. The positive elec- 
tricity from the outer coat, instead of going to earth, goes to 
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chai^ a conductor connected with it, and therefore at each 
dischai^ of the unit jar a certain definite amount of electticity 
has left the outer coat and gone to the conductor, this amount 
being unaffected by the discharge of the bound charges of the 
jar. We may take this amount as our provisional unit, and 
so charge conductors with a certain number of units measured 
by the number of sparks which pass between the coats of the 
unit jar. As long as the conductor is the same, the rise in 
charge is of course proportional to the rise in potential. 



The inventor of the unit jar investigated sevend laws of 
electrical action by its means, of which we will take tvro as 
illustrations, the one referring to the striking distance, and 
the other to the capacity of a Leyden battery or jsr. 

The striking distance really depends on the fonn and size 
of the conductors between which the spark passes, but for two 
nearly equal spheres it is approximately proportional to the 
difference of potential This may be shown by help of the 
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nnit jar. We must arrange on the knob of the jar to be ex- 
perimented wiUi a eelf-diecharging arrangement, such as Fig. 
100, where the distance between the knobs A and B connected 
with the inner and outer coata can be varied and measured by 
the sliding rod, which is gradnated. If now, by the arrange- 
ment of Fig. 99, we charge the Leyden jar, we can count how 
many units leave the unit jar by the number of sparks which 
pass in it, before the Leyden jar has received a charge which 
will strike across uiy given measured air space. If we double 




the air space, we shaU find that we have to double the num- 
ber of units admitted before discharge takes place, and so on. 
In making the experiment, the Leyden jar must be an^^telt/ 
discharged after each experiment, as the passage of a spark 
across a considerable air space by no means produces com- 
plete discharge. 

We may also easily show that the capacity of a battery is 
proportional to the quantity of coated surface, assuming 
that we have three or four jars of nearly equal coated surface 
and thickness of glass. Set the discharging electroscope at a 
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certain distance on the knob of a single jar, and observe the 
nttmber of units required to prodnce discharge, that is, to 
produce a certain definite potential difference between the 
inner and outer coat. This number will be a measure of the 
capacity. Connect another equal jar with the first mentioned 
jar, in a battery of two jars. It will be found to require twice 
as many unite to produce a dischai^. With a third jar it 
will require three times as many, and so on. 

•<J7. Theory of Thomson's Electrometers.— It is 
proved in works, on the theory of electricity, that if we 
have two plates parallel to each other, one insulated and 
electrified and the other to earth, the lines of force proceed 
from the plate at higher to that at lower potential in parallel 
lines at right angles to either plate, if we exclude a portion 
round the edge of each plate, which is subject to the induc- 
tion of surrounding bodies. If, then, we take two spaces, 
each of area S, opposite to each other and near the middle of 
two parallel platea, it appears that the capacity of the system 

formed by the two surfaces is t-~^ , where i is the distance 

between the plates, and v as before very nearly equal to -a-- 

All the measures are of course referred to the absolute 
system. 
It also appears that the attractive force between' the por- 

tlons indicated of the two plates is given by q-tj, measured 
in dynee or absolute units of force. 

In applying this theory, Thomson has two parallel plates, 
which are brought to the potentials whose difference is to be 
measured. In one of these he makes an aperture, iQto which 
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n moveable disc almoBt exactly fite, and he then measures Uie 
force exerted on this disc alone ; taking care that when the 
reading is taken, the disc is at the same potential and in the 
same plane with the annulus or "guard ring" surrounding it. 
This position is often called the " fiducial position." 

*98. The Absolute Electrometer. — Sir William 
Thomson divides his electrometers into two classes, Idioatatic, 
in which the electrification to be measured is the only one 
employed, and Heterostatic, in which the electiificatioa is 
measured by means of an independent electrification, made in 
the electrometer. In one of his earliest forma of absolute 
electrometer (Fig. 101), the moveable disc (A) was suspended 



by three metal wires from one end of a long metallic lever, and 
counterpoised by a weight (B) at the other end. The fulemm 
consists of a wire stretched between two metal supports (OCT), 
to which a certain amount of torsion is given, so as to keep 
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tbe metal disc, when unelectrified, atwve ito fiducial poaitioa 
Its register is made by the fine hair which joins tbe ends of 
the arms {p) projecting from the lever, and moving with its 
motion over the surface of an upright enamelled rod, on which 
are two black dots separated by about a hair'a-breadtb. The 
hair and dots are viewed simuItaQeonaly through a strong con- 
vex lens, and the fiducial position is registered when the hair 
bisects Uie distance between the centres of the two black dots. 

Ail the parte of tbe instrument we have described, as 
well as the guard ring, are in communicatiou with the earth. 

Tbe lower disc, whose potential is required to be measured, 
is insulated on a glass stem, and has its distance from the 
first plate adjnsted by a micrometer screw. 

Before using ilie instrument the guard ring is placed in 
metallic connection with the lower disc, so that there is no 
electrical attraction. The disc or trapdoor is above its fiducial 
position, owing to the torsion of the wire. By means of 
weights placed on the moveable disc, and a light wire rider 
on the arm, the disc can be brought to its fiducial mark. The 
force acting on the disc when in fiducial position will then 
always eqnal the weights which bad been used in this experi- 
ment. In making a measure of potential the lower disc is 
connected with the body whose potential is required, and 
by turning the micrometer screw tiie distance between 
tbe discs is adjusted till the register is brought to its 
fiducial mark. Then, knowing the attraction F by the 
weights previously used,^ the distance ( by the micrometer 
screw, and tbe area S of tbe moveable disc, the difference of 

' F, tbe weight in grama, must be mnltiplied by the abiolute 
measnre of gravity to reduce it to absolnte npiti of force. This 
DUf be usumed 981. ,-~ \ 
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potential becomea known in absolute measure by the formola 
Y1P-=F, .■ V=t /^. 

In the drawing we have omitted the external case, the 
mechanical arrangement of the micrometer screw below, and 
the vessel contaimng pumice-stone moistened with Gulphnric 
acid for securing dryness. 

*99. The Portable Electrometer.— Where small 
potential differences have to be measured, the absolute 



electrometer is not sensitive enough. In these cases 
heteiostatic instruments have to be employed. Fig. 102 
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represents the Portable Electrometer, constructed speoiall; 
for obBerrations on atmoipheric electricity. The attracted 
disc (J) coneists of a very thin sheet of alumimutu held below 
its fidacial potittoD by the torsion of a wire which cnqiports 
it. The moTementa of the disc are registered by a long arm 
(■A A), also of aluminium, whose end is divided into two arms 
crossed by a hair, which moves over an enamel plate, as in 
the absolute electrometer. The case conttuning the instra- 
ment is a Leyden jar, and all the parts we have named are in 
connection with its inner coat (C). This is chugged inde- 
pendently by an electrophonis. The plate (D) Is supported on 
a glass stem, and its movements registered by a micrometer 
screw (E). It is connected by a spiral wire with a terminal 
which passes through the case, but is insulated from it (Fig. 
108). This terminal is connected with the body of which the 
potential is to be measured, ^represents pumice-stone mois- 
tened with sulphuric acid to secure dryness in the instrument. 

Fig. 103 gives a sketch of the brass umbrella, which, by 
sliding on the terminal in connection with D, either, when 
raised, insulates it from the earth, or, when lowered, puts it 
in connection witli the eartL The importance of this will be 
seen in taking an observation. 

Supposing the Leyden jar chained, we first detenuine the 
earth reading. This is done by depressing the brass umbrella, 
thus bringing the plate D to earth. On turning the micro 
meter screw we can bring the disc to its fidacial mark, and 
read off its exact position by means of the micrometer screw. 
Now raise the umbrella, and put D in connection with the 
body whose potential is to be found. Turn round the 
micrometer screw until the disc is in fiducial position, and 
again read the micrometer screw. ( i^nolr 
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The difTerence between the two readings is a measnre 
of the potential difference between the body and the earth, 
independent of the charge given to the Leyden jar. 

To prove thia, let TJ be the imknown potentiitt of the 
chai^ in the Leyden jar. Connect the moveable plate vitb 



the earth, and suppose that the observed distance between 

the plates is („. Then we have (Art. 97) 



^='.Jh 



(1). 



Next let F be the potential required to be found, and let i be 
the second reading of the micrometer. Then 



£j-r=iy 



'KT 



.... (3V 
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sliowiDg that tJie measure obtained is altogether independent 



of the charge in the jar. The constant mnltiplieT 

be found once for all by comparison with an absotute electro- 
meter, and the readings reduced to absolute measure ever 
aftOTwaids. 

This instniment is most frequently used for finding the 
difference of potential at a point in the air and at the earth's 
surface. For this purpose a wire is attached to the terminal 
which carries on its further end a burning slow match, the 
effect of which is to reduce the conductor {p) to the potential 
at the point in the air at which the products of combustiou 
are escaping. 

100. The Quadrant Electrometer.— To the same 
class belongs Sir William Thomson's earliest electrometer, 
the Quadrant Electrometer, which is adapted to detect 
and measure very minnte potential differences. The prin- 
ciple of the instrument is, that when one conductor is under 
the cover of another, so that the induction on external 
bodies may be neglected, the force between tham, what- 
etrer their forms, is proportiobal to the square of their 
potential difference. Thus if Z7 be the potential of the 
internal body, which we will suppose at the higher potential, 
and F the potential of the external body, the force between 
them is 0(0— F)*, where G depends only on the geometry of 
the two bodies. Next let the body of potential \J be placed 
symmetrically between two bodies alike in all respects whose 
potentials are F and F'. It will be urged in opposite direc- 
tiras by the forces 0(V-Vf and C(U-Vy, and therefore 
will be uiged towards the body of lower potential by the force 
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C(V-Yf-C(V-V'f 

If (7 be very Urge compared with both fand f',' then the force 

= 2Ct/(f"-F). 
This theory is carried into practice by makiiig the external 
coniihctore in form of four quadrants cut from a shallow 
circnlar closed box of brass (Fig, 104), the opposite pairs 



being joined by wires. These are separately insulated, and 
within them hangs horizontally a light needle made of 
aluminiuni, maintained at a high potential by being con- 
nected with the inner coating of a Leyden jar. When 
die four quadrants are at the same potential, the needle 
is kept either by a magnet attached to it or by a bifilar 
sospenaion symmetrically over one of the planes of division. 
If the pairs of quadrants AA are at different potentials 
from BB, the needle will be urged at both ends in the same 
direction of rotation, with a force proportional to the 
product of the potential of the needle and the.difference of 
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potentials of A and B. It will, acting against the torsion or 
magnetic force, be slightly defiected towards the quadrants at 
lower potential, and in this case the amoont ot deflectioD is 
also proportional to the distorbing force. In l^e form of the 
instrnment (Fig. 105) now commonly used, the quadrants (AA, 



BB) are supported on the base by four glass stems; the 
opposite pairs are connected by wires, and each pair is con- 
nected with a terminal passing through the base, but insulated 
from it. Under the quadrants is a glass vessel, coated 
on the outside with tinfoil, and containing sulphuric acid, 
which forms the inner coating of the Leyden jar, and also 
keeps the instrument dry. The aluminium needle has a 
platinum wire passing vertically through its centre, whose 
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lover end dips in tlie snlpharic acid, and vhose upper end is 
formed in a T| to the top of which the bifilar suspension (i>) 
is attached. To register the movemeuts of the needle a Ught 
coacave mirror (£) is cemented to the vire immediately 
under the head of the T. The whole is enclosed under a 
bell-glass, and supported on levelling screws. By means of 
a lens (^ the light from a narrow slit in front of the flame 
of an oil lamp (Gf) is thrown on the mirror, reflected from 
it, and focussed on a graduated screen (R) placed above 
the slit. As the distance between the slit and the nurror is 
about 18 inches, the smallest movement of the mirror causes 
a considerable movement in the image of the slit on the 
graduated screen. 

*IOI. The Gauge. — In Sir William Thomson's original 

form the bell-glass itself formed the Leyden jar, and the parts 




of the apparatus were suspended from a metal plate which 
closed it at the top. This form is stiU adopted where there 
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is an artangement for maintainmg the charge of the jar con- 
stant, withont which the observations made at considerable 
intervals of time are not comparable, owing to the unavoid- 
able leakage of the Leyden jar. This consists of a gauge for 
showing when the acid of the jar is at its normal potential, 
and a replenisher to bring it back to its normal charge when 
it has fallen below it 

The gauge consiats simply of an attracted disc electrometer, 
of which the attracted disc ia in the cover plate, and the 
attracting disc is placed below and parallel with it, insulated, 
bat in connection by a wire with the sulphuric acid in the 
jar. The diagram (Fig. 106) gives a section 

•102. The Replenisher. — ^The replenisher (Figs. 107 and 
108) is a email inductive electrical machina It consists of 



two inductors {AB) in the form of half-cylinders separated 
by a small air space, and two insulated metal carriers {OD) 
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attached to an ebonite spindle, by which they can be rapidly 
rotated between the indnctoiB. 



One inductor is insulated, but connected by a wire with the 
acid in the jar, and the other is to earth. By means of two 
springs {_E and f) which pass without contact throngh slits 
cut in the faces of the inductors, the two carriers come for a 
moment into contact with each other when under full induc- 
tion of the two inductors. These springs are connected by a 
metal band under the instrument, but insulated from the 
earth. 

Asguming A connected with the inner coat of the Leyden 
jar, charged positively, the carrier G under the inductor A re- 
ceives a minvs charge, and J) similarly a jj/iw charge. The 
carrier (U) which has the + charge comes by rotation under 
cover of the + inductor (A), from which a spring (ff) projects 
internally, juet touching the carrier before it comes in contact 
\rith the spring (F). This carrier gives up its chai^ to the 
inductor, and thus strengthens the charge of the jar, . The 
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opposite carrier at the sune time gives np its chai^ by a 
spring to the opposite inductor, by vMch it passes to earth. 
A few turns of the nulled head at the top of the ebonite 
spindle wiU then bring up the charge if it be too low ; and it 
can easily be seen that turning the head in the opposite 
direction will bring down the charge should it be too high. 

*103. Uses of Quadrant Electrometer.— By the 
Quadrant Electrometer differences of potential can be shown 
and measured which are quite insensible to the gold-leaf elec- 
troscope. The pyro-electricity of tourmaline can be shown by 
it in very short broken crystals. It is only necessary to bind a 
platinum wire round each end of the crystal, connecting the 
opposite ends with the electrometer tfirminals. By placing ^e 
crystal without contact over a metal plate, under which a 
lamp is lighted, the needle will soon deflect, showing the 
presence of the pyro-electricity. Its chief use, however, is in 
investigating difTerences of potential on which current elec- 
tricity depends, and which form the subject of our next 
Book. 



QUESTIONS ON BOOK II. 

1. A sheet of paper well dried and rubbed with a brosli will adhere 
to the waU of a room, but it will remain longer adherent the drier the 
air of the room. Explain thii. 

2. Two gold-leaf electroacopea, charged wiUi opposite electricdtieB. 
are approached towards each other till the caps nearly touch. Explain 
the effect observed on the leaves. 

3. A gold-leaf electroscope is taken from a colder room and at once 
placed on 'the table of a warmer room ; a charged body is bronght in 
contact with the cap. Describe the effect on the electroi«me^,i| , 
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4. A crystal of tanrmBlme is inepended by % silk fibre between two 
bodies, one positively and the other negatively electrified ; the whole 
gyrtem is enclosed in va oven, which is gradually heated from oDtsids. 
Deacribe the behaviour of the tonrmahne cryetal during heating, and 
alao duriuA oooliog. 

6. EiplMB why, After heating a tanrmaline aryetal, it is naiial to 
draw the flame of a lamp acroaa it before observing the phenomena on 
cooling. Bxphuu the effect on the observed phenomena, couseqnent 
on neglect of this ivecantton. 

C. A piece of glass rubbed with cat's fnr is pivoted freely, and 
approached by another piece of glass mbbed with silk. Describe tite 
action between them. 

7. A silk glove is drawn off the hand. What will be the electrical 
oondition of the glove I 

8. A gold-leaf electroscope ia charged by flapping it with a silk 
handkerchief, and a piece of roll-snlphar, nibbed with cork, is ap- 
proached towards its cap. Describe the observed effect. 

9. Id Coulomb's Balance, when the carrier ball is introduced, the 
needle ball, after contact, shows a deflection of 30°. Explain how the 
torsion circle must be treated to bring the balls 15° apart, and also to 
bring them 60° apart. 

Ahb. — 105° in the negative direction, i.e. opposite to the deflection ; 
62° 30' in the positive direction. 

10. If the balls in the balance had been at first 30° apart, and 260' 
of torsion had been put on in a negative direction (l.e. opposite to the 
deflection of the needle), find the position of the needle. 

Aks.— At 10°. 

11. If the balls in the balance show at fint charging a deflection of 
a°, and tomoii/3° in the negative direction is applied, writedown an 
equation for finding the position of the needle. 

Ans. — If ii:° be the position required, a^ -I- /3z* = a'. 

12. A fixed charge is given to the needle ball, and the carrier ball 
introduced without contact, carrying charges from successive con- 
ductors, show that the charges uan be compared by turning the torsion 
circle till the balls are at a constant distance apart, and observing tlie 
torsion on the wire. These charges will then be sum^dy proportional 
to the torsion in each case. , -~ , 
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13. If the b&Unce be diaoliarged completely before each observatioD, 
and the carrier ball uttrodaced several times eaooeedvely with different 
ohargea, ahov that the charge in each cue will be propoctioiud to the 
square root of the cube of the obeerved deflectioui. 

14. The oharge on the carrier ball of the balance, which at fint 
ahowa a defiection of 36°, is halved, and the boll introduced again 
without contact with the needle boll. Find the reading of the tonion 
circle when the balls again diverge 36°. 

15. The needle ball of a balance ia electrified, and charges are 
carried from three selected points on a conductor by the carrier ball, 
which is introdnced each time into the balance without contact. The 
readings of the torsion circle corresponding to the three charges are 
respectively - 30°, + 3°, and + 20°, the deflection of the needle being 
in all cases 46°. Compare the eleotncal density at the three points. 

16. A sheet of tinfoil, of which two opposite edges are held by in- 
sulating handles is charged, and has a gold-leaf electroscope connected 
with its snrfaoe. What change in the indication of the electroscope 
would be noticed, supposing the sheet rolled up like a w^ map ! 

17. A gold-leaf electroscope has its base to earth, and an electrified 
wire cage is lowered over its cap, jnst avoiding contact with the base. 
Describe the changes in the electroscope as it is lowered. 

IS. A gold-leaf electroscope has a sharp point attached to its cap, 
and a glass rod, charged by friction with silk, is held over the point 
for a short time, and tiien removed. Describe all the indications of 
the electroscope. 

19. A person on an insulating stool draws a silk glove off his hand, 
and, holding the glove in the opposite hand, presents the nngloved 
hand to the cap of an uncharged electroscope. What indications wiU 
be obtained T If he now drop the glove on the fioor what change will 
there he? 

20. A glass fnnnel with a narrow tnbe is filled with copper filings, 
which gradually flow ont on to the cap of a gold-leaf electroscope ; 
a rod of sealing-wax rubbed with flannel is held over the funnel a« 
the copper filings are discharged. Show that the electroscope acquires 
a permanent charge. 

21. A platinum dish- is placed on the cap, and over it a glass 
fnnoel with a capillary tnbe, filled with addulated water. Show that 
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on holding an excited sealing-wax rod over the fnnnel the liquid will 
flow through the capillary tnbe into the platinum dish, and will oom- 
mimicate a permanent charge to the eleotroBoope. What is its sign T 



22. A sphere whose radius is 5 cm. haa a charge of 10 absolute 
nnits commDnicated to it. Find its potential aud the density of its 
electriScatdon in absolute measure. 

S3. A sphere whose radius is 10 cm. is brought to potential S in 
absolute measure. Find its charge. 

24. Spheres whose radii are 5 and 6 cm. are connected bj a long 
wire (whose capacity is •aH). Find how a charge communicated to 
the system is divided between them.' 

25. Spheres whose radii are 1, 2, aud 3 om., are charged to poten- 
tials 1, 2, 3 in absolute measnre, and are then suddenly connected by 
a long wire. Find the potential of them all after contact. 

Anb.— J. 

26. The radii of two spheres are as 2 : 3, and the density of their 
electrification as 9 : 3. Compare their potentials. 

Aif s.— 3 : 4. 

27. An electrophoros cake excited by friction is dropped face 
downwards on a metal plate connected with the earth. What is the 
electrical condition of the sole I 

28. One of two insolated hoUow vessels has a weak charge of elec- 
tricity. A carrier ball, supported on a silk fibre, is brought near the 
outside of the charged vessel, touched by the finger, and then dropped 
into the second vessel. It is lifted out, approached to the outside of 
this vessel, when near it touched by the finger, and then dropped into 
the first vessel ^e whole process is repeated over and over again. 
Show that the potential difference of the two vessels rises in oomponnd 
interest ratio. 

29. If one thousand spherical mist particles, all at the same elec- 
trical potential, fall together into a single rain-drop, the potential of 
the tain-drop is one hundred times that of each mist particle. 

30. Compare potential in a battery of 6 jars charged by 12 turns of 
a machine, with that of a battery of 1 2 jars of equal area charged 
with 36 turns of the same machine working at tho same [jower. 

Ans.— As 2 to 3. ,- I 
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31. Comptre the qnuititf in a fully-cbargad battery of 8 jaia with 
that in aoother battery of 12 jars, the qnantity of coated gurface in 
each jar of the latter being doabla that in each of the former, and the 
thickness of the gUaa one half. 

Abb, —As I to 6. 

32. In a certain trap-door electrometer the trap-door waa brought 
to its fiducial poaitiou by a weight of -0133 grams, the whole being 
nnalectrified. The diao is a square whose aide ia -8 cm., and in a 
certun experiment the trap-door was brought to ita fidndal mark 
when the moveable diao waa distant 'd cm. Find the potential differ- 
ence in Asolnte measure. 

ANa — 11 '3 nearly. 

33. The repleniaher in a quadrant electrometer ia a modified Voss 
machine. Trace out the corresponding parts of the apparatus in the 
two instroments. 

34. Faint ont the exact source of dauger in holding a piece of metal 
in the hand daring a thunderstorm. 

35. Show, on the general prinoiplea of induction, that a person may 
be killed at the instant of a lightning discbarge without the dis- 
cliarge passing throngh his body (the retnm shock). 

36. When the electrification of tba earth is resinous, what would 
be the electrical condition of rain falling to the earth, and of smoke 
rising from the earth T 

37. Show that a knight of the middle ages in a coat of mail could 
not be injured by lightning. 

33. Why should you not in a thundentorm take refuge under a 

39. Would yon in a thunderatorm feel yourself seoure in a houaa 

built of sheet-iron ! 

40. Show why a house in which a gaa or water supply exists is 
more liable to damage from lightning than one withoat them. 
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BOOK III. 
VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE BATTERY. 

104. Electrical Conditions of a Zinc-Copper Couple 

— ^Voltaic Electricity may be defined as the electrical condi- 
tions developed in metak and liquids when in contact Aa an 
illostration (Fig. 109) ve take a strip ^ 
of zmc (amalgamated by dipping it ~'*''*S>. 
in dilute sulphuric acid, and rabbizig 
it over with mercury) and a strip of 
copper of the same size; Dip them, 
witboat contact between them, Id a 
vessel of water, slightly acidulated 
with a few drops of sulphuric acid. 
If we now connect the plates with 
the tenninala of a quadrant electro- 
meter, or with the plates of a con- 
densing electroscope, it will be found 
that the copper is positive to the 
zinc It can be shown that in this, 
as in other cases, there ia not a 
development of one kind of electricity only, for, on insu- 
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lating the veasel it will be found that the copper is poeitire 
to the earth, and the zinc negative to the earth. 

If we now connect the copper and zinc by a thick wire, all 
trace of electrification disappears, but on separating them 
again the difference of potential instantaaeoUBly reappears. 
On substituting a very thin wire for the thick wire, we find 
that the difiference of potential is diminished but does not 
disappear, hot can be made less and less by shortening or 
thickening the conducting wire. This shows that there is in 
this case not a single discharge of electricity, as in a Leyden 
jar, but a continuous discharge depending in some way on the 
connecting arc 

105. Chemical Conditions of the Cell.— If we 

next examine the fluid in the vessel, we shall notice that 
wbUe the zinc and copper are in contact, bubblea of gas 
stream up from the copper plate. This gas can be collected 
and proved to be hydrogen. On separating the plates the 
stream of hydi'ogen bubbles ceases. After the contact has ' 
lasted for some time, on taking out a few drops of the liquid 
and evaporating it, we shall find that it leaves a white residne 
of snlphate of zinc, and on removing the zinc plate, washing, 
and drying it, we shall find that it has lost in weight. 

I:^ for comparison, we leave the zinc and copper in the 
liquid without contact for the same length of time, we shall 
find no hydrogen evolved, no deposit of zinc snlphate on 
evaporatiug the liquid, and no loss of weight in the zinc. 

We have thus shown that when zinc and copper are dipped 
in acidulated water they assume different potentials, without 
any sensible chemical action taking place; but as soon as 
they are In contact with each other, the potential difference 
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is diiniiiifihed, and as long as contact continiieB, chemical 
action takes place in the liquid; zinc, being dissolved, fonning 
zinc sulphate in the liquid, and hydrogen being evolved at 
the copper plate. 

If the weighed amalgamated zinc and copper plates be 
placed under an inverted glass jar in a [oeumatic trough, 
and there brought into contact, the hydrogen can be collected 
and its weight computed. If tJie lose in Uie we^ht of zino be 
also determined, these two weights will have a constant ratio 
— hydrogen to zinc — of 2 to 66, which is the ratio of their 
chemical equivalents. We see, therefore, that the action m 
the ceU is purely the chemical action of the fluid on the metalUc 
zinc, although the action on the zinc takes place at the zinc 
plate, and the hydrogen is given off at the copper plate. 

106. Thermal Condition of the Cell.— While the 
zinc and copper are in contact, we shall find that the 
temperature both of the liquid and the solid conductors 
has risen, and by performing the experiment in a calorimeter 
it can be shown that the total heat evolved is exactly equal 
to that which would be evolved on dissolving the same weight 
of ordinary granulated sine in dilute acid. This further con- 
firms the conclusion that the action iu the cell is a purely 
chemical one. 

107. Source of Energy of the Current-r-From the 

experiments on the shnple zinc-copper cell, we see that, 
although we may have difference of potential, we cannot 
have a flow of electricity maintained in the conductor, with- 
out a sensible amount of chemical action in the cell This 
might have been in a measure anticipated, by considering 
that the current in the conductor is a form of eneigy 
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(dereloping heat, and capable of doing vork in a variety of 
ways), and can therefore only be maintained by an ezpendi- 
diture of enei^. This &onrce of enei^ is found in the 
energy of chemical combination in the battery. For the 
maintenance of the current it therefore appears necessary 
that we should have at least one fluid capable of decomposi- 
tion, and of forming compounds with some other body with 
which it is in contact Thus we might in the cell have sub- 
stituted, for sulphuric acid, hydrochloric or nitric acid, or even 
pure water, and the action would, initially at least, have been 
much the same. We might also have varied the metals, pro- 
vided we still had one of them capable of being dissolved by 
the hquid. Thus if we had used copper and platinum, we 
should have had the copper attacked by the acid, taking the 
place of the zinc in the typical cell ; but if we had used gold 
and platinum, neither of which is acted upon by sulphuric 
acid, we should have had no current We should also find, 
in all changes of the metale, that that which is acted on by 
the acid is always at the lower potential. 

For convenience of reference, the plates in the liquid are 
called electrodes, that which is consumed by the acid being 
called the zincode, and the opposite plate the platinode, from 
their analogy to the zinc and platinum in a typical zinc- 
platinum cell 

I08. Local Action. — In all the older forms of cell some 
modification of the zinc-copper cell of Volta was used, in 
which zinc was the metal dissolved, and dilute sulphuric add 
the liquid. 

When only commercial sdnc is used in making the cells, a 
rapid evolution of gas takes place from the zinc plate, accom- 
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panied by the corrodoD of tJiia plate when the zinc and copper 
are not in contact, thus causing a waate of sine, a weaken- 
ing of the current, and obliging the use of a very weak acid 
solution in the celk. Iliia is called local action, and can be 
avoided by nibbing tliQ zinc plate — first dipped in dilute 
acid, to remove oxide — with liquid mercury. In this way an 
amalgam of zinc and mercury is formed on the surface of the 
zinc. The cause of this local action, as it is tailed, in the 
zinc plate, seems to be the existence of other metals as im- 
purities in the zinc These with the zinc and the acid set 
up small voltaic couples, by which the zinc is consumed and 
hydrogen evolved. The presence of the mercury seems to 
keep a uniform amalgam of zinc and mercury always in 
contact with the acid, and prevents these local circuits. When 
the battery is in action the zinc alone is consumed, the mer- 
cury amalgam being constantly replenished from the solid 
dnc behind. This allows a much stronger acid to be used 
for charging the battery. 

•109. Action of Evolved Hjrdrf^en.— In every battery 

in which there is employed one fluid and two metsls, a 
further defect consists in the deposit of the hydrogen gas on 
the platinode, forming a layer of hydrogen instead of metal. 
This, in the first place, acts as a non-conductor to the elec- 
tricity, so weakening the current; in the second place, its 
contact with the copper plate lessens its potential, so that, 
after the battery has been working for a short time, the 
potential difierence between the terminals is much lessened. 
It also decomposes the zinc sulphate in the liquid, causing a 
deposit of zinc on the copper plate. 

IIO. Smee's Cell, — These effects are somewhat obviated 
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by Smee's battery, in whicb the pladnode conuBta of thin 
sheets of silver or pl&tinum, in either case covered over with 
finely divided jtladntim. This rough- 
ened surface discharges the hydrogen 
in a very remarkable degree, so that 
this form of cell is far more constant 
than any other one fluid arrangement. 
In this cell there are generally two 
amalgamated zinc plates on opposite 
sides of the platinised plate, all bound 
together by a metal clip (_A, Fig. 110). 
The platinised silver plate ia very 
thin, and supported on a wooden 
frame {B) placed betveen the opposite 
zinc plates. 

in. The Bichromate Cell. — The only other one-fluid 
cell now commonly used is the bichromate cell, which is 
useful for ringing a bell, or other purposes where the current 
is intermittent. 

In this, as in other cells described later, the platinode is of 
gas coke, a substance obtained from the inside of gas retorts, 
very hard, not attacked by any acids, and a good conductor. 
The other plate is of zinc, and the exciting liquid is a solu- 
tion of bichromate of potash, acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
The zinc is often attached to a sliding rod {A, Fig. Ill), by 
which it can be lowered into the acid when wanted to be 
used There is often a single zinc opposed to two carbon 
plates in the cell 

The chemical action in this cell is somewhat complicated. 
In addition to the corrosion of the zinc by the acid with the 
evolution of hydrogen, the potassium bichrordate (KaCrjOf) 
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parts with some of its oxygen to the zinc, forming zinc oxide 

3(ZnO), three atoms of zinc entering into the action, and the 

salt, in doing eo, is decomposed into po- _ 

tassium oxide (KgO) and chromium ses- 

quioxide (Cr,0,). Each of tjiese oxides, 

in the presence of free sulphuric acid, 

forms a sulphate, the ultimate products 

being zinc sulphate and a compound 

sulphate of potassium and chromium 

(K0r2S0i) called chrome alum, vhioh 

gives a green colour to the liquid after 

the cell has been in action for some 

time. 

112. Daniell's Cell. — In two fluid 
and two metal batteries the hydrogen 
evolved acts chemically on some other 
substance, and canaes a solid or liquid 
to be formed at the platinode which 
has no injurious effect. ' 

A great variety of such cells are 
in existence for various purposes, of 
which we shall describe those most commonly used. 

DanieU'a Cell is constructed in a gi-eat variety of forms, 
but consists Bsaentially of a zinc rod immersed in dilute 
acid, separated by porous earthenware, or some material 
gradually permeable by liquids, from sulphate of copper in 
which a copper rod is immersed. In this case the hydrogen 
set free by the action of the acid on the zinc attacks the 
copper sulphate, forming sulphuric acid, and causing a 
deposit of metallic copper on the copper plate. 

This cell continues working apparently at the expense only 
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of the zinc and the copper sulphate, the latter of which can 
be replaced by packing crystate of copper sulphate round the 
copper plate, and in this case the working of the cell continues 
till the zinc is consumed. The formation of zinc sulphate in 
the zinc cell appears not to be injurious till a deposit of 
crystals occurs, as the cell le found to work equally well 
when the zinc cell is filled with a concentrated solution of 
zinc sulphate instead of acid. In this latter case the zinc 
sulphate has no direct action on the met^c zinc, except when 
the terminalB are joined. The chemioal action originating the 
current in this case is the tendency, in the presence of free 
zinc, to replace copper sulphate by the more stable compound 
zinc sulphate, — an action which can only take place in tJie 
pores of the material separating the zinc sulphate from the 
copper sulphate. 

The form given to this cell may be an outer glazed porce- 
hun cell containing the zinc plate and acid, with an inn^ 
vessel of porous porcelain filled with copper sulphate with the 
copper rod immersed, shown in section in Fig. 112. Another 
form is to have the outer vessel entirely copper, contiuning tiie 
copper sulphate, and an inner porous vessel with the zinc rod 
immersed in acid (Fig. 113). 

On the same principle are constructed specific-gravity 
batteries, of which one form is shown in section in Fig. 114. 
It depends on the difference in specific gravity of zinc sulphate 
and copper sulphat«. At the bottom of the vessel lies a copper 
plate embedded in crystals of copper sulphate, and a saturated 
solution of the salt is poured over it to about half fill the 
vessel. A copper wire is fastened to the plate, and, passing 
through the liquid (insulated by a coating of gutta-percha), is 
connected with a terminal outside. On the top of the copper 
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sulphate is carefully poured a, solution of zinc sulphate or 
dilute aflid, which, being specifically lighter, rests upon it 
vithout mixing. In contact with this is suspended a zinc 
plate. Menotti's battery differs from this only, in placing a 
layer of sawdust or sand over the copper sulphate crystals, 
which t^es the place of the porous cell. 

113, Grore's and Bunsen's Cells. — In Grove's Cell 
(Fig. 115) the outer porcelain or glass vessel contains the 



dnc plate immersed in dilute acid, and the porous vessel con- 
tains a sheet of platinum immersed in strong nitric acid. 
In this the hydrogen set free by the corrosion of the zinc 
attacks the nitric acid, reducing it to water and one or 
more compounds of nitrogen and oxygen, which are soluble 
m the water and nitric acid to a large extent.; but the 
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continued working of the battery causes them to be evolved 
in the form of red fumes. 

The evolution of gas may be avoided by substituting 
chromic acid for nitric acid iu the cell. The hydrogen then 
acts on the chromic acid, forming chromic oxide and water, 
the oxide being insaluble. 



Bunsen's Cell differs from Grove's only in the substitution 
of gas graphite for platinum in the porous vessel This 
diminishes the cost of the cell, but makes it less compact, 
and, on account of the porous texture of the carbon, less 
cleanly to work with (Fig. 116). 

114. Leclanch^'s Cell. — In this cell (Fig. 117) the porous 
pot contains a rod of gas carbon, tightly packed round with 
fragments of the same gas carbon and manganese binoxide, this 
packing being covered over by a layer of pitch. The gas carbon 
which projects has a lead socket cast on to it, to which a bind- 
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ing Bcrev is attached. The outer cell contains a ziuo rod 
immersed in a solution of sal-ammonisc. The sal-ammoniac or 
ammonium chloride (H,NHG1) attacks the zinc, forming zinc 
chloride ^ZnCli), which combines with the ammonia (HjN) to 
form a compound (2HJJZnCla), and hberating hydrogen. The 
hydrogen reduces the manganese hinoxide (MnO,) in the porous 
vessel to a lower oxide (MntO,) and water. This cell continues 
working tiill the whole of the manganese binozide has been re- 
duced, if Dccasionallf filled up with the sal-ammoniac solution. 

115. Marie Davy's Cell. — In this the porous vessel con- 
tains a paste of mercury sulphate, in which the carbon rod is 
immersed; the outer veesel contains a zinc rod immersed 
in brine. In this cell ziuc chloride is formed, and the sodiuni 
set free attacks the sulphate of mercury, forming sodium 
sulphate, and liberating mercury, which is found in a metallic 
form at the bottom of the cell. This can easily be recon- 
verted into sulphate, and used over again without any loss. 

116. Becguerel'S Cell. — ^This, called by its inventor the 



"oxygen battery," is of rather theoretical than practical im- 
portance, being constructed without the use of two metals. It 
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consistB (Fig. 11 8) of an outer vessel containmg nitric acid, 
and a porous vessel containing caastic potash, platinum plates 
dipping into each vessel to form the terminals. On joining 
the terminals a current flows from the platinum in the acid 
to that in the alkali, nitrate of potash being formed in the 
pores of the diaphragm. 

117. Electromotive Force. — In dealing with voltaic 
cells, a very important element in their working is the differ- 
ence of potential of their terminals when separate. This is 
commonly called the Electromotive Force (written K.M.F.) 
— though of course not a Mechanical Force. 

The unit nsed for KM.F. is not the ordinary unit of 
potential which we nsed in Electrostatics, l)ut a imit obtained 
in a theoretical manner, and called a Yolt. For the present 
there will be no appreciable error if we take it as the EM.F, 
of a Daniell's cell formed of an amalgamated zinc rod in satu- 
rated zinc sulphate, and a copper rod in semi-saturated copper 
sulphate. The actual value of this K.!MF. is found to be 
1-07 Volt. 

In terms of this nnit we can express the B.M.F. of different 
cells by simply connecting their terminals with those of 
a quadrant electrometer and observing the deflections, which 
are directly proportional to the E.M.F.S of the different cells 
experimented witb.^ By this means the following values may 
be approximately verified (shght differences being unavoidable 
owing to' variation in the metal and fluids) : — 

Volta (sdno, add, copper), . . . about 1 

Smee (sine, acid, platinised gilver), . . „ 1 
Bicfaiomate (zinc, potas. bichromate, carbon 

when fteshly prepared), . n ' ^ 

* It IB preferable to leverte tlie termiDals in each experiment, thr 
difference of the readings being then proportional to double the G.M.^ 
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Daniell (zinc, acid, copper sulphate, copper), 
Grove (lino, acid, nitric acid, platinum), 
Bansen (ziac, acid, nitric acid, carbon), 
LeclanchS (zinc, sal-amiaoniac, manganese 

dioxide, carbon), . 
Marie Davy (dnc, acid, mercurous sulphate, 

carbon), .... 



about 1 to 1-14 
„ 1-94 to 1-97 
„ l-75tol'S6 



llS. Battery arranged in Simple Circuit — Acoording 
to the puipoae for which a battery is to be used, the cells tire 
grouped either in aimple or compound circuit, or in a manner 
compounded of the two. 




In a simple circuit arrangement, called also multiple arc, 
all the cells have their zincs connected to a common terminal, 
and all the coppere connected to another (Fig. 119). Since 
the zincs are all connected together, as also the coppers, they 
are respectively at the same poteotiala, and the battery is 
equivalent to a eingle cell with the size of the plates in- 
creased in proportion to the number of cells. The KM.F. 
of the battery will be found to be the same as for a single 
cell, eince it is independent of the size of the plates. 

Up. Battery arrang:ed in Compound Circuit.— In 
this arrai^ement (Fig. 120) the copper of the first cell is con- 
nected to the zinc of the next, the copper of that to the zinc 
of the third, and so on. The cells arranged in this nianner are 
often said to be In series. uji.„L.L.,C]OOglc 
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In this case the E.M.F. riaee in proportion to ^e utimber 
of oelk, for there ie & certain potential difference between tlie 
zinc and copper of the firat, and the same between the zinc 
and copper of the second ; bat the copper of the first and zinc 
of the second are in contact, and tiierefore at the same 
potential ; hence the whole potential difference will be double 
that of one cell. The same reasoning ^pliea however many 
ceIJa there may be in the battery. 



This arrangement was used by Volta, and tenned by bim 
"a crown of cnpa." He also constmcted on this principle 
what is known aa Volta's pUc. This cooeists of a Bcries of zinc 
and copper discs soldered together by their backs, and piled 
np with tjucknessee of flannel between them, always retaining 
the same order, flannel, zino, copper, flannel, and so on, the 
first and last plates beii^ copper and zinc respectively. On 
fitting the pile into a wooden framework, by which the 
elements are pressed t<^tber, and dipping the whole into 
brine or dilute acid, the flannels become saturated, and act 
as liquid in the tmccessive cells. Electrical indications were 
easily obtdned from the terminals of a pDe consisting of fifty 
or sixty couples. 

Since Volta's time various modifications of this arrange- 
ment have been made. In the trough battery the compound 
zinc copper plates are let into grooves cut in the sides of a 
wooden trough, covered internally with pitch, to secure in- 
sulation, the space between the plates making a series of cells 
into which the liquid is poured. In this arrangement there 
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is no means of remoring the zinc plates for amalgamation, 
great local action being the consequence, necessiteting the nse 
of very weak acid. 

Batteries of five or six cells, either of Smee's or the 
bichromate tjpe (sufficient for most experimental purposes), 
an now constrncted with the plates all attached to a wooden 
framework. This, by a rack-and-pinion motion, can be lifted 
wholly out of the acid, which is contained in ebonite or 
stimeware cells. Such a battery is figured in Fig. 121. 



For post-office and other work, it is found more convenient 
to use series of Daniell's cells, which, when the plates are well 
amalgamated at first, remain in action without further atten- 
tion for several weeks. The same is tme of series of Leclanch6 
cells, provided continuous currents are not required. They 
are excellent for bell-risging and other purposes, and require 
less attention even than Daniell's, {"unolr 
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12a Frictional Electricity obtained from a Battery. 

— M. Qassiot, and smce Iiim other experimenterB, have con- 
structed many thousand cells, carefully insulated and arranged 
in compound circuit By this means the E.M.F. is vastly 
incisased, bo much that sparka can be obtained, electro- 
scopes and Leyden jars charged, and all the phenomena 
charactenstic of frictional electricity demonstrated. 

To compare the effects of frictional with those of voltiuc 
electricity, it may be instructive to give the resnlts obtained 
by Messra. De La Rue and Mailer, working with silver 
chloride cells, whose potential difference is about the same as 
that of the zinc copper cell we are using. They found that 

1,000 cells in serieB gives a striking distance of '0200 era. 

6,000 „ „ „ -IITB „ 

10,000 „ „ „ -2863 „ 

16,000 „ „ „ -4882 „ 

These confirm what was said above, that the striking distance 
is not strictly proportional to the potential difference when 
that difference is very small. 

121. Comparison of Frictional with Voltaic Elec- 
tricity. — Faraday has, on the other hand, compared the 
quantities derived from frictional and voltaic electricity both 
by their m^pietic and chemical effects. He found that " two 
wires, one of platina ' aOd one of zinc, each one-eighteenth of 
aa inch in diameter, placed five-sixteenths of an inch ap^ 
and immersed to the depth of five-eighths of an inch in add 
ccauiating of one drop of oil of vitriol and four ounces of 
distilled water at a temperature of about 60° (Fah.), and 
connected at the other extremities by a copper wu-e eighteen 
I Called by modaTQ ohemi at B PZotinunt. ( nnoli' 
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feet long and one-eighteenth of an inch thick , . . yield as 
much electricity in . . . •fifths of a second as . . . thirty 
turns of the lai^ electrical machine in excellent order." 
"The electrical machine," he says, "is fifty IncheB in 
diameter; it has two sets of rubbers; its prime conductor 
consists of two brass cylinders connected by a third, the 
whole length being twelve feet, and ^e surface in contact 
with air about 1422 square inches. When in good excitation 
one revolution of the plate will give ten or twelve sparks, each 
an inch in length. Sparks or flashes from ten to fourteen 
inches in length may easily be drawn from the conductors."^ 
From these two results we learn that in frictional elec- 
tricity the potential differences are very high, but the 
quantity of electricity concerned is very minute, while in 
voltaic electricity the difTerences of potential are very small, 
but the quantity enormously great. Returning to our hydro- 
static analogy, we may say that the machine discharge is as 
the tiniest rill falling down a very steep hill ; the voltaic 
current is like a vast river flowing through a nearly level 
valley. 

122. Dry Piles. — On the principle of the compound 
series are constructed certain modifications of Volta's pile, 
called Dry Piles. In these the liquid is replaced by paper, 
which, unless specially dried, contains a large quantity of 
water. The only one now used is Zamboni's. This consistB 
of paper coated on one side with tinfoil and rubbed iver on 
the opposite side with manganese dioxide slightly moistened. 
The sheei« are then cut out with a punch and piled together 
in the order, tinfoD, paper, binozide of manganese. With 
I Faraday, BsptximtfnUil Seitarches, Sariei ui., Jan. 1833. 
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several thousand sheets a high electromotive force ia obtained, 
though the current ia insignificEint. The most remarbable 
thing about them ia their permanence of action. B^ affixing 
suitable tenninala the pile can be discharged b^ alternate con- 
tacts, giving motion to a light pendulum or see-saw, which 
under suitable conditions has been known to keep up its 
motion for several years. This pile is also used in Bohnen- 
berger's electroscope, in which a single gold leaf is suspended 
between two parallel plates near together, which are connected 
with the terminals of a dry pila The gold loaf then shows 
electrification by divei^png to one side or the other. 

This, however, as well as every other form of electroscope, 
is miperseded by Thomson's Quadrant Electrometer, which 
can be made to measure the hundredth part of the E.M.F. 
of a single Daniell's cell 
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CHAPTER II. 
ELECTROLYSIS. 

123. Pheaomena of the Current— We now proceed to 
coneider some of the actiom belooging to the electricity in 
motion sb they are presented in the wire joining the termi- 
nale of a battery. These are the peculiar phenomena which 
form the subject of voltaic electricity. The properties of 
the current may be classed as Chemical, Magnetic, and 
Thermal. In the present chapter we consider the Chemical 
phenomena. 

124. Direction of the Current. — Ae the phenomena 
of the current all depend on certain directions, it is con- 
venient to have conventional rules by which these directions 
can be remembered. We have seen that in a zinc-copper cell 
the copper is at a higher potential than the ^c, and conse- 
quently when they are joined by a conductor, a neutralisation 
of electricity takes place along the conductor. This can best 
be represented by a movement of •(■ E. from the copper to 
tlie zinc, and an equal movement of — K from the zinc 
to the copper. The motion of the + E. may be called 
the positive current, and we 6x our attention on this, and 
speak of it aa the direction of the current. This is only a 
convention or memorta techmica to represent to our mind the 
neutralisation of unequal potential, and does not imply any 
theory as to the nature of the current. 

i9« u,,..,.L.,CA")Ogle 
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If we alnaya had a flow of + K to the zinc plate, and 
— K to the copper, without any compensating flow in the 
oppodte direction, the potential of t^e zinc 
would constantly rise, and that of the 
copper constantly sink. Hence we infer 
that there is a flow of elei!tricitf through 
the liquid of the cell equal in amount and 
opposite in direction to that in the eondu< 
tor. That is to say, the current will flow 
in the liquid from zinc to copper, and in 
the external conductor from copper to riuc, 
making a complete circuit (Fig. 122). This 
assumption of the current iu the liquid 
will be confirmed through all our experiments, since we 
shall find that the liquid obeys exactly the same laws as 
the solid conductor while the current is passing. 

In every battery, then, we shall assuoie that the current in 
the liquid is from the stncoffe to the platinode, and in the 
external conductor from the platinode to the eincode. 




12$. Electrolysis of Potassimn Iodide.— Let us now 
place the terminals of a zinc-copper or other cell on opposite 
sides of a piece of blotting or other kind of bibulous paper 
moistened with potassium iodida Near the end of the wire in 
connection with the copper will appear a brown discoloration 
owing to the liberation of iodine. If the bibulous paper be 
first soaked in a solution of starch, the discoloration becomes 
blue owing to the action of the liberated iodine on the starch. 
To actions of which this is the type Faraday gave the general 
name of Electrolysis, and to him we owe the very full in- 
vestigation of the general Uws on which the action depends. 
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126. Electrolysis of Water. — Although the decompo- 
sitiOB of potasBium iodide can be shown by a very weak ceU, 
many substances can only be decomposed by very powerful 
batteries. The decomposition of water is easily shown with 
a battery of four or five Grove cells. 



For exhibiting the decomposition, some kind of voltameter 
mnflt be used. This, in the form shown (Fig. 123), consiets 
of two glass tubes, calibrated to measure the volumes of the 
gases given off. In each tube is a platinum plate half an 
inch wide and four or five inches long, with a platiaiuu wire 
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welded to it, which ia fused through the glass tube, and enables 
commmucation to be made with the battery. TheBe tubes 
communicate either by being parts of the same U-shaped 
tube (Fig. 123), or by being inverted over water in an inde- 
pendent vesBol. The apparatus muat be at first filled with 
water, slightly acidulated with Eulphuric acid, for which the 
third upright tube is provided. On passing the current, the 
gases are rapidly evolved, hydrogen babbling up from the 
platinum plate connected with the zincode of the battery, 
and osygen from the plate connected with the platinode. 
If we measure the volumes of the hydrogen and oxygen 
evolved, after reducing them to the same pressure, we shall 
find that the hydrogen occupies exactly double the volume 
of tiie oxygen, and if we compute their weight, we shall find 
the weight of the oxygen to be exactly eight times that of 
the hydrogen. In practice it wiU be impossible to collect the 
whole of &e gases, since the oxygen is to some extent soluble 
in the water. 

127. Electrolysis of Hjrdrogen Chloride.— Hydrogen 
chloride or hydrochloric acid may be decomposed by a similar 
arrangement, but the terminals must be made of carbon, since 
platinum is attacked by the "nascent" chlorine (i.«. chlorine 
at the instant of its separation from hydrogen). Moreover, 
the chlorine is soluble in water, but ite solubility is diminished 
by saturating the water with common saltk After allowing 
the current to pass for several hours, to saturate the liquid 
with chlorine, it will be found that very nearly equal volumes 
of hydrogen and chlorine are given off, the hydrogen as be- 
fore collecting on the terminal connected with the zincode, and 
chlorine on that connected with the platinode of t^e battery. 
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In both these cases we Bee that the substance is decomposed 
into its elements in exactly the proportions in which chemistry 
teaches they enter into the substances, and which are indi- 
cated by the form of their chemical formulas, H,0 for water, 
and HCl for hydrogen chloride. 

128. Secondary action in the Decomposition of 
Sulphates, etc. — ^In many cases the electrical decomposition 
is accompanied by a secondary action which way be purely 
chemical Thus if by means of two platinum plates we pass 
the current through copper sulphate (CuSO,), we shall find , 
pure copper deposited on the plate next to the zincode, and 
oxygen only given off from the plate next to the platinode. 
In this case the copper sulphate appears to~ be electrically 
decomposed into copper, and the radical 80„ which is un- 
stable, and cannot exist alone. It consequently attacks the 
water of the solution, taking up hydrc^n from it, and 
forming H,80(, liberating only the oxygen. The presence of 
the free sulphuric acid around the plate can easUy be shown 
by performing the decompositaon in a V-tube. In the case 
of the sulphates of the metals, potassium and sodium, which 
cannot exist as metals in the presence of either water or air, 
we have a double decomposition. If, for instance, sulphate 
of sodium (Na,SO,) solution be decomposed, only oxygen 
and hydrogen will make their appearance at the plates. In 
this case It appears that sodium is set free by electrolysis at 
the plate next the platinode, but immediately attacks the 
water, forming soda (NaHO) and liberating hydrogen. At 
.the same time SO4 is set free at the opposite plate ; it, too, 
cannot remaJn free, bat attacks the water, forming with it 
sidphuric acid (H^O^) and liberating oxygen^ We thus 
u,,..,.L,,Coogle 
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have exact equivalents of hydrogen and oxygen eet free, ae 
though water had alone heen the electrolyte. The presence of 
the acid and alkali are shown by performing the decomposi- 
tion in a V-tube (Fig. 124), and colouring the sodium sulphate 
solution with a litmus, which when neutral (i.e. neither acid 
nor alkaline) exhibits a violet tint. On passing the cuireot 
the liquid on one side becomes blue, proving the presence of 
an alkali, and on the other side becomes red, proving the 
presence of free acid. 




129. Potassium set free by Electrolyas.— Under 
proper conditions, potaasium has been obtained in a pore state 
as a product of electrolysis. Its existence was thus demon- 
strated by Davy. He applied to the surface of a fragment of 
caustic . potash, slightly moistened by exposure for a few 
minutes to the air, the terminals of a battery of about 200 
zinc-copper cells, when globules of the metal appeared at 
the terminal of the wire connected with the zincode of the 
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battery. These were preseired by perfomung the decom- 
position under naphtha. 

The experiment may be repeated with a battery of five 
or six Grove cells, by making a hollow in the aiirface of a 
block of caustic potash, and putting in it a globule of mercury. 
If the block be rested on a platinum plate, and the current 
passed from the platinum plate to a wire dipping in tiie 
mercury, the potassium is liberated and forms an amalgam 
with the mercury, from which it can be separated by distilling 
away the mercury in the absence of air. 

13a Faraday's Terminology for Electrolysis.— In 
all the foregoing experiments it can htu^lly have escaped 
notice that hydrogen and the metals have appeared uniformly 
at the terminal connected with the zincode of the battery, 
while oxygen, chlorine, iodine, and acids have appeared at 
the opposite terminal, and this will be found the case in 
almost every decomposition into which these substances enter. 
To avoid coufuBion, Faraday, with the help of the late Dr. 
Whewell of Cambridge, invented certain terms for ex- 
pressing the observed facts of electrolysis apart from uiy 
theory aa to their cause. The process of separating by voltaic 
action chemical compounds into their constituents he termed 
dedrolysis,'^ and any substance which could be thus decom- 
posed he called an decfrolyle. We have already employed 
the term electrode,'^ by which he means " that substance, or 
rather surface, whether of air, water, metal, or any other 
body, which bounds the extent of the decomposing matter in 
the direction of the electric current." It will be noticed that 
our use of the term for the plates of the battery is strictly in 

' /fktKTpor uid Uu, lo mi fret. > ijXtKTpov and 6i6!, a wag. 
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accordance with this use. "Tte surface at which the cur- 
rent," according to our present notion, enters " the electrolyte 
is called tte afwrfe' ; " it is the mgaim extremity of the decom- 
posing body, IB where oxygen, chlorine, adds, etc., are 
evolved, and is against or opposite the positive electrode 
(platinode)." "The ai^wit^ is that surface at which the 
current leaves the decomposing body, and is its positive 
extremity; the combustible bodies, metals, allialtes, and 
bases, are evolved there, and it is in contact with the n^^tive 
electrode " (zincode). 




For the purpose of distinguishing the substances which ate 
set free at the electrodes, Faraday continues, " I propose to 
distinguish such bodies by calling those anunu ■ which go to 
the anode of the decomposing body, and those passing to the 
cathode, cfUiotu,* and when I have occasion to speak of these 
together I shall call them vmx"^ 

Thus in the decomposition of water hydrogen and oxygen 

' &w, wpviards, and h'&it. * koto, dtmrncards, and ^it. 

' onuf, ttoi wWeA ffoe» Vfp. * tariiiv, thai uhieh goes doim. 

. ' F«»d»y, Bxptrimentdl Bataixhei, Seriw vn., vol. i.p. 194. 
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are the iotis, oxygen being an anion, which is set free at the 
anode, and hydrogen the cation, which is set free at the 
cathode. 

131. Quantity of loos separated by the same 
current. — As to the quantity of the ions separated at each 
electrode, we may notice first that if any number of volta- 
meters be placed in different points in the same circuit, the 
amount of decompoeitiou is the same in all. This will be tme 
even though some of the voltameters have large plates and 
others small ; or some have their plates near together, and 
others far apart. The amount of electrolytic decomposition 




is also the same in all, even when secondary and local actions 
are taking place in some or all the voltameters. Faraday 
showed this by including in the same circuit three decomposi- 
tion vessels filled with the same dilute sulphuric acid. The 
anodes in the three were of zinc, copper, and platinum 
respectively. But the cathodes were all of platinum, and 
were fixed in glass vessels, closed above, and filled with the 
liquid, so that the amount of hydrogen given off could be 
measured. At the zinc anode there was violent local action, 
while both the zinc-platinum and copper-platinum cells formed 
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voltaic couplea, mc sulphate forming at the ainc, and copper 
sulphate at the copper anode. In the cell vith both anode 
and cathode of platinum there was of course no chemical 
action beyond the direct decomposition of the liquid. After 
passing the current through this compound arrangement till 
a meaeureahle amount of gas was collected at the three 
cathodes, it was found that the amount of hydrt^en in all 
three was absolutely the same. 

From these and numerous experiments, on nearly all the 
electrolytes with which he was acqnsinted, and includmg 
experiments both with frictional and voltaic electricity, 
Faraday was enabled to lay down the principle that the 
quantity of any given element separated in a given time by 
electrolytic decomposition is simply proportional to the 
strength of the current. Having established this, he used a 
voltameter in the circuit as the measure of current strength 
in many experiments with strong currents. 

Further than this, if the current were passed through a 
series of cells, some of which contained acidulated water, and 
others contained hydrochloric acid, the quantity of hydrogen 
collected at the cathodes of all the cells was found to be the 
same. 

Or again, if we take a series of cells containing different 
electrolytes, t.g. (I) acidulated water, (2) copper sulphate, 
(3) fused chloride of tin, (4) hydrochloric acid, when proper 
precautions are taken for collecting the whole of the products 
of decomposition, it will be found that the hydrogen collected 
at the cathodes of (1) and (4), the chlorine at the anodes of 
(3) and (4), the copper at the cathode of (S), and the tin at 
the cathode of (3), will have certain definite ratios to each 
other which wOl be absolutely invariable wherever any of 
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these subsUnceB form the iooa in any electrolTtic decom- 
positioD. 

132. Electro -Chemical Equivalents— Having seen, 
then, that {1) t^e quantity of any given elecUvIyte decom- 
posed in different cells in the same circuit is always the same, 
(S) tiiat the amount of any ion set free from different comr 
pounds is the same for the same current, (3) that the 
different ions are set free in quantities which bear a certain 
definite relation to each other in respect of quantity when 
liberated by the same current, we conclude that passing 
unit current for unit time causes the separation of a certain 
definite amount of each elementary substance which forms an 
ion. This amount may be expressed in grains or grams, and 
is independent of everytliing but the kind of ion and the 
arbitrary unit of current we choose to adopt. This amount 
of each ion is called Its duko-tiumvod «^tea/enf. 

We have assumed in the above statement, as Faraday did, 
that only one compound of each pair of ions is ui electrolyte, 
being generally that in which, according to the chemical 
notation of his time, one atom of each ion entered. lAter 
researches have shown that in many cases two compounds of 
the same ions {^.g. cupric and cuprous chloride) are both 
electrolytes, thus giving rise to two or more electro-chemical 
equivalents. 

When these electro-chemical equivalents are calculated, 
they are found to have the same ratio as the ordinary 
chemical equivalents ; but while these latter are only the 
ntioB in which certain substances enter into chemical com- 
lunations, the former are perfectly definite masses of the sub- 
stances. Thus it is found that for every 65 grams of zino con- 
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(nmed in each cell of th« bstteiy, tiiere will be set free in a 
voltameter 2 grams of hydrogen, and 16 grams of oxygen, and 
in a aeries of decomposition cells included in the circuit, and 
containing solutions of metallic salts such as Faraday contem- 
plated, there will be set free 254 grams of iodine, 71 of 
chlorine, 63-3 of copper, 207 of lead, 200 of mercury, 78 of 
potassium, 216 of silver, 118 of tin, etc The equivalents 
obtained from other salte will be simple multiples or sub- 
multiples of these numbers, generally either double or one 
half. 

133. The Battery obeys the Laws of Electrolysis. 

— The same laws which hold in the decomposition cell also 
hold in each cell of the battery. Thus for each electro- 
chemical equivalent of zinc consumed in each cell of the 
battery, without local action, there will be an equivalent of 
each ion separated in every cell through which the battery 
current passes. This can easily be demonstrated by allowing 
a Daniell cell to decompose copper sulphate, mftlring both elec- 
trodes in the decomposition cell of copper. Taking the pre- 
caution that all the copper plates, both of the battery and the 
decomposition cell, are cleaned and weighed before the action 
begins, it will be found, after the current has passed for any 
length of time, that the increase of weight of the battery plate 
and of the plate forming the cathode are exactly the same. 

134. E.M.F. necessary for Electrolysis.— It is now 
easy to understand, on the ordinary principles of energy, why 
we require a high E.M.F. to decompose certain compounds in 
which chemical af&nity is strong. If the decomposition, say 
iu a water voltameter, is effected at all, we mnst have an 
equivalent of water separated for each equivalent of nnc 
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consumed in the battery cell. If the cell be a simple zinc- 
copper couple, the total thermal energy doe to the consump- 
tion of an equivalent of zinc in the battery is simply the 
number of thennal units evolved during the conversion of 
that weight of zinc into zinc sulphate. This is a superior 
limit to the amount of enei^ available in tiie circuit, since in 
every circuit some energy is expended in heat developed in 
its solid and liquid parts. 

Again, the combustion of an equivalent of hydrogen in 
an eqnivalent of oxygen evolves a certain definite amount of 
heat which may be measured in thermal unite, and this 
number of thermal units must be expended in decomposing 
the equivalent of water into its elements. It then the energy 
(measured thermally) required for the decompositioo of an 
equivalent of any substance be greater than the thermal 
energy developed per equivalent of zinc in the battery, that 
decomposition cannot take place. 

•135. E.M.F. measured thermally. — Again, the 
E.M.F. of the battery cell may be measured by the thermal 
energy developed by the decomposition of an equivalent of 
anc in each cell For the E.M.F. is by definition measured 
by the work done in bringing a unit of electricity from the 
negative to the positive pole, and is therefore measured by 
the energy developed in the passage of the same quantity of 
electricity from the positive to the negative pole. If the 
unit of electricity be that which passes in our arbitrary unit 
current in unit time, the theimal eneigy developed by the 
pass^e of luiit current for unit time through the battery will 
be a measure of the KM.F. of the battery. 

Hence, if we are able to express in thermal unite the 
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amount of all the chemical actions which t^es place in 
any battery cell, we have a thei-mal measure of its E.M.F. 
ThJB Sir William Thomson has done for a Daniel cell (PAtf. 
Mag., May 1851). In this cell there is (Artll2) a zinc plate 
in zinc sulphate, and a copper plate in copper sulphate. The 
chemical actions may he represented thus — 

(1) Zinc decomposes the water, and forms zinc oxide. 

(2) Zinc oxide combines with sulphuric acid, and forms zinc 

sulphate. 

(3) Copper oxide is separated from the copper sulphate. 

(4) Copper is separated from the copper oxide, the oxygen 

recombining with the hydrogen liberated in (1). 
In (1) water is decomposed, aud in (4) the elements of water 
recombine. These may be neglected, since they are equal 
and opposite in their thermal relations, the same amount of 
heat being evolved when the elements lecombine, as was 
absorbed in their separation. Again, the action in (I) and 
(2) is of the nature of a running down of enei^, and there- 
fore accompanied by an evolution of heat ; while (3) and (4) 
are of the nature of a buOding up of (potential) energy, and 
therefore are accompanied by an absorption of heat 
The following data are supplied by experiment :— 

(1) The heat evolved in the combustion of one gram of 

zinc in oxygen to produce 1 246 grams, of oxide 
=1301 thennal units. 

(2) The heat evolved by 1-246 grms. of zinc oxide in 

combining with sulphuric acid=369 units. 

(3) Heat evolved by combustion of an equivalent of copper 

(=■9727 grm.) in oxygen to form 1*221 grms. of 

copper oxide=5S8-6 units. ,- , 

^^ u,,.,,., Co ogle 
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others a cation, and, as we have noticed, two chlorides of 
copper (CU|C1, and CuCI,) may be decomposed by electro- 
lyaia, the same unount of chlorine being yielded by both, 
but twice ae much copper by the former as by tlie latter. 



137. Grotthiis' Hypothesis.— The appearance of the 
separate ions at the electrodes without their appearance in a 
free state in the intervening liquid is generally explained by 
Grotthiis' hypothesis. 

This assumes that throughout the liquid there is a series of 
decompositions, and recompositions in the direction determined 
by the E.M.F. active at the electrodes. 

Thus in the decomposition of water each element (hydrogen 
and oxygen) in the compound molecule retains its electrical 
affinity. The hydrogen being + is turned in each molecule 
towards the cathode, and the oxygen towards the anode. 
The series of polarised molecules may be represented thus 
(a. Fig. 127) :~ 



/ 
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The discharge consists in the neutralisation of the electricity 
in each H, with the of the next molecule at the same instant 
that these two elements unite to make a new water molecule. 
Thus, after discharge, the arrangement is represented by, 6, 
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After dischaige the polarised state is instantly restored, and 
the series of polarisations and discharges succeed each other 
so rapidly that they present to our means of observation the 
appearance of a continuous current. 

Exactly the same series of decompositions and recomposi- 
tions takes place in the battery itself, the only difference 
being that the oxygen set free attacks the zinc, forming with 
it zinc oxide. We assume here that in the typical cell water 
is the electrolyte ; but since sulphuric acid is always present, 
there ia some doubt whether this is not really the electrolyte, 
the oxygen being a product of secondary action, as in every 
sulphate. It is at least remarkable that the quantity of acid 
present does not affect the E.M.F. of the cell 



C^~^{C^i^~s^ C^(S~^{J"^ 



^^ c)^^(^ ^^4H^^^^ 



In tiie case of the two fluid cells it will easily be understood 
that a similar series of decompositions and recompositions 
takes place. Thus, in a Daniell cell, we should have the 
series of polarised molecules shown in Fig. 128 (a), and, after 
discharge, the series of Fig. 128 (p). ,- ,.,^1 , 
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13S. Polarisation of Electrodes. — After passing a 
current between electrodes, we find a backward E.M.F. which 
is called Polarisation. To exhibit it, arrange (Fig. 1 29) a battery 
(A) aad a. voltameter (B) in one branch of a contact breaker (G), 
and the same voltameter with a galvanometer (8) in the other 
braEch. This can be arranged as shown (Fig. 129), where, 
when the moveable tongue is to the left, the battery is in cir- 
cuit, but the galvanometer out ; and when to the right, the 




battery is excluded, and the galvanometer included. A 
mercury cup may be substituted for the contact breaker, 
putting in the battery and galvanometer wires alternately. 

After passing the current for a short time with evolution 
of gaa in the voltameter, turn the contact breaker; a current 
will pass through the galvanometer showing a current in the 
voltameter opposite in direction to the battery current. 



139. Grove's Gas Battery, and Hitter's Secondary 
Pile. — This principle is used both in Grove's Gaa Batteiy 

u,.i.„..L,,Coog[e 
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In Eitter'a Secondary Pile, the plates of platinum are large, 
and it has been used as a coadenserfor storing large qnantities 
of electricity. 

140. Polarisation the test of aa Electrolyte.— Clerk- 
Maxwell has pointed out that the existence of the polarisation 
current is the best test whether a given substance is an 
electrolyte, and may be applied where the quantities of the 
products of decomposition are too small to be detected by 
chemical means. Faraday has laid down the general law that 
no solid is ever an electrolyte, but it can be easily proved 
that glass, even at a temperature below 100" C, and while 
perfectly bard, is an electrolyte. Put mercury in a test-tube, 
and sink the test-tube in another vessel (a larger test-tube will 
do) containing mercury, and surrounded by a steam bath. 
Dip two wires in the mercury, one inside and the other 
outside the inner tube, and connect with a battery and gal- 
vanometer. As the temperature rises, a current begins to 
pass before the mercury is at 100* C, and on detaching 
the battery, and leaving the galvanometer alone in circuit, a 
polarisation current is seen to pass in the opposite direction, 
proving that the glass has been decomposed by the current 

141. Plant^'s and Faure's Cells. — In the practical use 
of electricity, it is probable that storage batteries on the 
principle of the Secondary File will play an important part. 
The form to which attehtion has most been directed was in- 
vented by Plants, and improved by Faure and others. Plant^'s 
idea was to immerse two lead plates in dilute sulphuric acid, 
and by a series of actions, partly electrolytic and partly 
chemical, to obtain a deposit of lead peroxide (PbOg) on the 
anode, and pure lead in a spongy condition oa the cathode. 

"'"gi^ 
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In the cell, while diBchai^ ia taking place, the spongy lead 
acts as the zincode, and the lead coated with lead peroxide 
as the platinode. The preparation of Plant^'s plates requires 
a long time, as the current has to be sent through the cell 
several times with long periods of rest between. Theee in- 
tervals of rest are necessaty, as during them both chemical 
and local actions take place between the lead and the producte 
of electrolytic decomposition. When the plates are once 
brought to a proper condition, a single passage of the current 
for a few hours is sufficient to restore the cell after each die- 
cbarge. The ultimate product of the discbarge seems to be 
a deposit of sulphate of lead on both plat«s, and this is re- 
moved by electrolysis on repassing the current, that on the 
zincode (which in electrolysis is the cathode) being con- 
verted into spongy lead, and that on the platinode (or anode) 
into lead peroxide. The improvement introduced by ^aitre 
was designed to hasten the preparation of the lead plates. 
He coats both the plates at first with minium or red-lead 
(Pb|0,), which, after chemical and electrolytic action, in a 
relatively short time gives the plates the same condition as 
in Plant^'s cell. The RM.F. of the cell, when in good con- 
dition, is abont two volts. 

142. Electro-metallui^.~A very important apphcation 
of electrolysis in the arts is the deposit of metals (especially 
copper, gold, and silver) from the solution of their salts, called 
electrotyping or electroplating. 

The deposit of copper is very easily accomplished by using 
a cell containing a concentrated solution of copper sulphate, 
a strip of copper being suspended in it as the anode, and the 
body to be coated with copper as the cathode, with a single 
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Daniell's cell, or, for ]ai^e plates, three or four Daniell's cells, 
as battery. The body to be coated with copper is often an im- 
presa or cast taken from a seal, coin, or other object, in wax, 
plaster, or gutta-percha. These moulds are non-conductors, 
but on being evenly coated with plumbago or black-lead they 
become conductors. The prepared mould is suspended by a 
copper wire in the electrolytic cell. An even coat of copper 
is thus deposited upon it, and after it has acquired a suitable 
thickness it can be removed from the wax mould, and will be 
found to give an exact copy of the engraved marks or stamp 
on the original seal or medal. 

In some arrangements the conducting mould is made to 
take the place of the copper plate in the Daniell's cell 
ttoelf. 

Flowers and leaves can be coated with copper and after- 
wards silver-plated by making their surfaces conducting. The 
best method of accomplishing this is by immersing the object 
in a weak solution of phoaphorue in carbon disulphide, and 
then allowing the solvent to evaporate, leaving a thin deposit 
of phosphorus. On immersing the object in a bath of silver 
nitrate, the silver becomes reduced as a thin superficial film. 
This is sufficient to make the surface conducting, and it can 
be coated with copper in the manner described above. 

Copies of engraved copper plates can be made by immersing 
the original in the copper sulphate bath (having first rubbed 
its back over with a varnish, to prevent a deposit taking place 
on it). The deposit of copper will adhere to the surface, but 
after a sufficiently thick deposit has been made, it can be easily 
separated and will give a reverse of the engraving. On 
repeating this process with the reverse any number of copies 
of the origiaal engraving can be obtained. It is now more 
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nsual to coat the original engraving with a very thin eoat of 
Bteel in a specially prepared bath, which, aft«r half an hour's 
immersion, gives a surface of extreme hardness, exhibiting 
every mark on the original plate. From this a great number 
of copies can be taken, and, if necessary, the steel coating can 
he removed by dilute nitric acid, and a fresh deposit made 
without injury to the original engraved plate. 

The deposit of silver can best be made on a previously 
prepared surface of copper, nickel, brass, or gilding metal, 
which is a variety of brass rich in copper. Articles to he 
plated are first cleansed from grease by boiling in a weak 
solution of soda or potash, aud then dipped into diluted 
nitric acid to remove any film of oxide. They are then 
brushed with a hard brush and sand, rinsed from any adher- 
ing impurities, and separately attached to clean copper wires. 
After this they are once more dipped in dilute nitric acid, 
washed, and while wet immersed in the silvering baUi. 



The silvering bath consists of a solution of silver cyanide, 
in potassium cyanide and water (one part of silver cyanide 
and one part of potassium cyanide in 135 parts of water), 
which should be gently wanned while the deposit is 
taking place. The objects to be silvered are suspended in 
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the bath from copper lods and form the cathode of the 
cell, the anode being formed by a strip of silver also sus- 
pended in the Uquid to prevent the solution from becoming 
weakened. The battery may be either Daniell's, Bunsen's, or 
Smee's; the number of cells employed depending on the 
size and number of objects to be' plated. The diagram 
(Fig. 131) shows the arrangement for silverit^ with one 
Bunsen's cell. 

The process of electro-gilding is very similar, except that 
the objects are first " picMed " iu a bath of mixed dilate nitric 
and sulphuric acids. The gilding bath is usually a solution of 
potassio^ld cyanide, but many other baths can be employed 
with success. 

143. Nobili's Rings. — These are obtained very easily by 
placing a drop of copper sulphate on a silver or platinum 
plate, and touching the plate with one end of a bent strip of 
zinc, whose other end dips into the copper sulphate. These 
form together a minute voltaic cell, and copper is deposited 
from the solution on to the platinum plate. The film of copper 
is thickest immediately under the zinc point, and diminishes 
pretty regularly, giving rings of varied colours. By using 
a solution of lead oxide in potash, and connecting the sup- 
porting plate with the piatinode of a battery of several Qrove 
cells, while the zincode is connected with a platinum wire 
which dips in the liquid, a deposit of lead peroxide is made, 
which exhibits very bright iridescent colours. 

144. The Lead Tree.— To Electrolysis (partially, at 
any rate) we may refer the formation of the lead and silver 
trees. If we place a zinc and a copper rod in contact with 
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CHAPTER III. 

OHM'S LAW. 

145. Ohm's Law. — This most important law, discovered 
by Ohm, atatoB that with any given conductor, of which 
two parts are kept at different potentialB, there is a. con- 
stant ratio between the numerical meaauie of the poten- 
tial difference, and of the strength of the current which 
tiuversea the conductor. This constant ratio depends only 
on the form, material, and temperature of the conductor, and 
is nsnally called its Eeaistance. Different conductors may 
be compared numerically, in respect of resistance, just as 
in respect of mass, capacity for heat, or any other physical 
property. By choosing suitable units of potential difference, 
current strength, and resistance, we may express Ohm's 
law numerically thus : Let V be the potential difference, / 
the current strength, and B, the resistance of the conductor, 

all measured in these units, then -j=R, or V=IR. 

In the case of a battery cell, F will denote the difference of 
potential between the terminals when open, and R will be 
the total resistance made up of the internal resistance of 
the liquid part of the cell, and the external resistance of 
conductors, soHd or liquid, outside the cell. If we denote 
the former of these by t and the latter by .A, and if E denote 
the KM.F. of the cel^ we shall have E=I(R-\-r\ 

™ r_ ^ . u, ;„...., Coiwie 
R-\-r =» '^ 
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146. MeJlsurement of Resistance.— To measure a re- 
sistance we have to compare itwitli a certain standard resist- 
ance, which we will assume to be that of a certain measured 
length of standard wire at a certain temperature. This reeiat- 
ance is called the Ohm, and is universallf used as the standard 
to which resistances are referred. We will assume at present 
that we have a series of these reBistances made by taking 




multiples of the length of the standard wire which gives one 
ohm resistance. These are issued in boxes of what are called 
Resistance Coile. Each coil is made of carefully insulated wire, 
folded in the middle and coiled round double, as shown in A 
and .B, Fig. 132. Theterminalsofeachwirearesoldered tothe 
stout brass rods — A to C and D,BU>D and E, which are sepa- 
rated by small air spaces, the air space being formed of a conical 
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hole, into which brass plugs {F, G) fit. When the plugs ase in 
position, the ciurent passes across the plug; but vhen the 
plug is withdrawn, the current goes through the correspond- 
ing wire. The coils are fitted up in boxes {Fig. 133), the 
numbers of ohms in successive coOs being 1, 2, 3, i, firom 
which, by means of addition, ^1 numbere up to 10 can be 
obtained. Then follow 10, 20, 30, 40, taking ns up to 100; 
and then 100, 200, 300, 400, taking us up to 1000, and so 
on to any required extent. 



We may observe that the ohm is about equal to the resist- 
ance of a yard of fine galvanometer copper wire (B. W. Q. 

No. 40). 

'147. Potential Gradient. — Our first illustration of 
Ohm's law consists of the construction of potential 
gradients. Take a battery of three or four Darnell's cells 
{A, Fig. 134), and introduce a set of resistances, of 100, 
200, 300, 400 ohma respectively between the terminals 
BF. Also connect £ with one terminal of a quadrant 
electrometer, the other terminal being connected with a 
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loose wire, which can be apph'ed to either of the braaa pieces 
G, D, E, F. 

The defiectiou of the electrometer ehows the difference of 
potential between B and C, B and D, B and E, and B and F 
reepectively. 



^^JZ^^^E^ 




Taking a particular experiment, the number of scale 
degrees read off from the screen were — 



For Bade . 


9 scale dlvkiotiB. 


„ BadD . 


• 28 


„ ImdE . 


• 68 


„ BimdP . 


. 87 



The numbers d, 28, 52, 87 are sufficiently nearly in the 
ratios of 100, 300, 600, 1000 to suggest to us the rule that 
the fall in potential is simply proportional to the resistance. 

If now we set off on a horizontal line distances propor- 
tional to the redstance, so that (Fig. 135) BC, CD, DE, EF 
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repreaent on any scale the reaiatance in the previona figure 
{Kg, 134), and aet-apsA C,D,E, F, ordinatea or perpendiculara 




proportional to the observed potential differences, the extremi- 
ties of these ordinatea will be in a straight line, and that 
straight line may be taken aa giving graphically the potential 
gradient in the conductor. The potential at any point may be 
found by simply drawing a perpendicular to meet the gradient 
line from the correaponding pait of the line of resistancea. 

We may notice that this, in connection with the law of 
Ohm, gives as an independent proof of the constancy of the 
current in all parts of a circuit; the ratio between the 
potential difference and the resistance being the measure of 
the current strei^^th. This measure is, in fact, the tangent 
of the angle at B, or of t&e inclination of the potential 
gradient. 

When any amount of resistance is introduced between the 
terminalB of the cell, the difference of potential becomes less 
than the total E.M.F. obaerved when the circuit is open. 
Assuming the current to consist of a series of polarisations 
and discharges, the chemical affinities or contacts must call up 
the difference of potential representing the whole E.M.F. 
after each discharge. The remaining part of the E.M.F. is 
really present in the liquid of the cell, which offers resistance 
to the current, and in it the potential follows exactly the same 
laws as in the solid part of the circuit To illustrate this, let 
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us take a single cell, and complete the diftgram by Betdng oflT 
ahorizontal line ABG, in which AB represents the resistaiice of 
the cell, BG the resistance of the connecting arc, and AD a 
rertical line representing the KM.F. Then the line DC will 
give ns the potential at every point in the circuit 
Dp 



If there are several cells in compound circuit, AB represents 
the total reaietance, and AT) the total E.M.F. of the battery. 
The line of potential will not then be DO, but a broken line 
which rises at each cell. Thus, supposing we have three 
cells, the line of potential will be given by E, F, G, H, K, C. 



The potential gradient gives us only potential differences, 
and not the absolute potential at any poinb If the cell and 
OTCuit be all insulated, the potential at some parts will be ■<■, 
and at other parts — , depending on the capacity of Uie 
various parts of the curcult. If we connect the circuit with 
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earth at any one point, we have only to draw a line parallel to 
the base line through the corresponding point on the gradient, 

and perpendiculars to thia line will then give the absolute 
potential, positive when above and negative when below this 
line. The figures drawn would represent the potential, sup- 
posing the zinc plate brought to eartL 

148. Oersted's Experiment — Galvanometers. — 
Oersted, a Danish philosopher, was the first who discovered 
the action of a conductor canying a current on a magnet 
placed near to it. It can be shown by a stout wire bent in 
the form of Fig. 138, with a freely-pivoted magnet needle 




within the circuit. ABO are three mercury cups for the 
purpose of introducing the battery wires. After placing the 
coil in Uie magnetic meridian, so that the wires are parallel to 
the magnet when no current is passing, and the north pole 
suppose towards £, place the battery terminals in A and B, so 
that the current passes under the magnet from Ato B, and the 
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north pole will be seen to deflect towards the east; on passing 
it from £ to ^ it will deflect in tlie opposite direction ; hence 
the direction in which the magnet deflects is reversed with the 
cnrrenU Next place the original ^-terminal in C, so that the 
oarrent parses above the magnet from A to C; the deflection 
will be to the west, or opposite to that which was seen when 
the corrent passed under the ma.gnet from ^ to £. Hence we 
see that the deflection is in contrary directions, according as 
the current posses above or below the magnet Lastly, put 
one terminal in B and the other in C, so that the current 
passes from ^ to ^ under the magnet, and from Ato B above 
the magnet; these two parts of Uie current 
will conspire to deflect the north pole west- 
wards. 

The following rule for the direction of motion 
of the magnet given by Ampere was : If a little 
figure swim in the current (which enters by his 
heels and leaves by his head), and look towards the 
I magnet, the north pole will be driven to his left 
A rule identical with Ampere's, which will be 
greatly used afterwards, is : The direction of 
motion of the north pole is related to tiie 
direction of the current, as the direction of 
propulsion of any right-handed screw is ro- 
uted to Uie direction of the twist in the 
muscles of the wrist in driving it in. These 
two directions are said to be related in right- 
handed cyclical order. In Fig. 139 they are 
shown, the direction of the straight arrow being that in 
which a corkscrew is pushed in, and the arrows on the spiral 
being the directi<m of m<^on of the spiral or of l^ twist in 
u,i.„..L,,Coog[e 
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the muscles of the wrist vhen driving it in. The central 
UTow tlieu shows the direction in irhich a free north pole 
would be urged by a current in the direction of the arrow 
circulating in the screw. Otherwise, if the current circulate 
with the hands of a watch, a north magnetic pole will be 
driven from the front towards the back of the watch. 

A variety of instruments have been constructed on the 
principle of Oersted's phenomenon for detecting and measur- 
ing currents. To detect very weak currents, the effect on 
the magnet may be increased to a great extent by simply 
increasing the number of circuits round the magnet by 
winding the wire in a continuous coil, each coil producing 
ite own efi'ect on the magnet, and the sum of the effects of 
all the coils being added together Such an arrangement is 
often called a current multiplier. 

149. The Tangent GalTanometer. — ^Where currents 
of considerable strength have to be measured, the most con- 
venient instrument is that known as the Tsjigent Cialvanometer 
(Fig. 140). It consists of one or aevnal coile of stout wire 
on the edge of a narrow circular hoop {A), whose terminals are 
attached to the base. In the centre is pivoted a very short 
magnet {B) furnished with a pointer of aluminium, glass, or 
any non-magnetic substance. Under tiie needle is a graduated 
card for observing the deflection of the needle. The zero of 
the graduations is in the plane of the wire coil, and the in- 
strument is capable of being turned on its base about a central 
axis to allow of the zero of graduation, and therefore the 
plane of the coib, being brought into the magnetic meridian 
before taking an observation. 
Since a conductor carrying a ourron t exerts force on a magnet 
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pole near it, the carrent causes in the air around it a field of 
nu^netic force, of which we may estimate the direction and 
intensity on the princlplee of Bk. I, We shall at present 
assaimt that the lines of magnetic force due to a plane circuit 
cut the plane at right angles, and that the strength of the field 



at each point is proportional to the current strength, but not 
the same for different points in the field. The movement of 
the needle will therefore generally bring its poles into parts of 
the field at which the strength is different. By making the 
needle very short compared with the diameter of the coils, 
the force urging each pole of the needle may be assumed in 
all positions sensibly the same as at its centre. This force 
is perpendicular to the plane of the coils, which we have made 
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the pluie of the meridian, and ie proportional to the current 

strength. The method and conetruction of Art. 16 shows that 

the needle will rest at an inclination to the meridian, and that 

the force at right angles to the meridian is proportional to the 

tangent of the deflection. Thus, with 

the same instrument, the strength of 

the coirent traversing the coils will 

always be proportional to the tangent 

of the angle of deflection of the needle, 

and when we do not require currents 

in absolute measure it is sufficient to 

use the tangent of the angle as the 

measure of the current. A table of 

tangents for this purpose is given in 

Appendix II. 

It is an improvement in con- 
struction to have two parallel coila 

(Fig. 141), with the current traversing them in the same 
direction, the magnet being suspended in the centre of the 
line joining their centres. By this arrangement, due to Helm- 
holtz, the field round the magnet becomes much more nearly 
of uniform strength. 

150. Sine Galvanometer.— In this galvanometer the 
reading is taken with the magnet poles always in the same 
position relatively to the coOs, and the strength of the field 
therefore la strictly proportional to the current strength. 

The tangent galvanometer can be used as a sine galvano- 
meter by having a graduated circle attached to its base, and 
a pointer to the moveable framework which carries the coils. 
First bring the coils into the magnetic meridian, and observe 
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the reading of the pointer on the fixed scale. On passing the 
current the magnet will deflect, but the coils can now be 
torned round so as to follow its deflection until (supposing 
the current not too atrong) the magnet remdoa at rest in the 
plane of the coila. The fixed circle is again read, and the 
difference of the readings gives the angle through which the 
coilfi hare been turned from the magnetic meridian. In thia 
case the current strength is proportional to the sine of the 
angle of deflection, and for use with this form of galvanometer 
a table of sines is given in Appendix II. 

The sine galvanometer can be made without any loss of 
accuracy in a portable form by making tJie coil long and flat, 
with a long needle suspended in its centre. 

151. Astatic Galvanometer,— When we have to detect 
or to measure very weak currents, either the astatic galvano- 




meter or Sir W. Thomson's mirror galvanometer may be osed. 
The astatic galvanometer is named from the employment 
of an astatic needle. This consists of two exactly equal 
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magnetic needles attached to a common axis, with their poles 
in opposite directions. Such a system will set equally in all 
directions under the action of the earth's magnetism — that 
is, it will be astatic. The magnets are very light, and the 
whole Bystem is suspended by a single fibre of unspnn silk. 
If a coil of wire carrying a current pass between the two 
magnets, and entirely sunound the lower one, as in Fig. 142, 
Ampfere's principle shows that the parte of the coO above and 
below the lower magnet conspire to deflect this magnet in the 
same direction; also that the part of the coU between the 
magnets, by ite action on the upper magnet, tends to turn 
the magnetic system still in the same direction; while the 
lower part of the coil, by its action on the upper magnet 
alone, tends in the contrary direction. This effect will be 
much smaller than either of the 
other actions, owing to the greater 
distance between the magnet and 
tlfe current. If the magnetic sys- 
tem were absolutely astatic, any 
current, however weak, would be 
shown by the magnets at once 
setting at right angles to the 
coils. In practice there is never 
an absolutely astatic system, but 
the earth's power is so much | 
weakened that the very weak cur- 
rent becomes sensible by a deflec- ^^ ^^ 
tjon of the needle. In the best 

instruments the set of the magnete is at right angles to &e 
meridian. The general arrangement of the instrument is 
shown in Fig. 143, The upper needle moves over a gradu- 
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ated cttd to show the deflectioDs, while the lower seedle 
swings within the long flat coils shown below. The coila are 
capable of rotation so as to bring the needle to the zero of 
graduation, which is also in the plane of the coils, and the 
levelling screws on the base bring the suspension of the 
needle to the centre of the card. 
Since the magnets are long, 
and near to the coils, this instni- 
ment is only adapted to detect, 
and not to measure currents ; 
it is rather a galvanosoope than 
a galvanometer. 

152. The Mirror Galvano- 
meter. — In the reflecting or 
mirror galvsnometer (Fig. 144), 

the magnet is very short and 

light, and attached to the back 

of a concave mirror {A) made of 

very thin glass, the mirror and 

needle not weighing more than a 

grain. This is suspended by a 

single fibre of silk in a cylinder 

of small diameter, round which is 

coiled the wire in a solid cylinder. B'ro. i«. 

The length of the wire depends on the purpose for which the 

galvanometer is used, in some consisting of a few yards of 

stout wire, and in others of several miles of the very finest 

wire. The wire is carefully insulated by silk covering, and 

afterwards soaked in melted paraffin, which, on hardening, 

forms an excellent insulator. The reading of th^ instrument 
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ia accomplished by meaus of the lamp and screen, just as 
ehown in the quadrant electrometer (Fig. 105). On the top 
of the coils is placed a permanent magnet, Trhich controls tie 
magnet in the galvanometer, bringing the epot of light initially 
to the zero on the screen. By proper adjustment it may be 
made to neutralise the earth's action on the needle, so that 
the magnet is almost astatic. TTiia is really a tangent galTano- 
meter, but as the deflections are alvrayB small, and the magnet 
ia very short, the current is simply proportional to the deflec- 
tion, the tangent being proportional to the angle, if the ai^le 
is small. (iS^ table in Appendix 11.) 

153. Mi^:netlc action of a Current in a Liquid.— 
That Oersted's principle applies to currents in liquids, accom- 



panied by electrolysis, as well as to currents in solids, can 
be shown by the arrangement represented in Fig. 145. The 
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magnet {A) is suepended at right angles to the parallel zinc 
and copper plates of a simple unclosed zinc-copper couple, and 
immediatelj' over the liquid. It is supported by a wire fixed 
to it, on which is cemented a mirror, and the whole is sus- 
pended by a single fibre of unspun silk. The movements of 
the needle are registered by the lamp and screen, as in a 
mirror galvanometer. On closing the circuit by means of 
the mercury-cup (C) the spot of light moves so as to indicate 
a current in the liquid from the zinc to the copper. 

The deflection is much greater if, for the zinc and copper 
plates, we substitute two platinum plates, and send a current 
through the liquid (supposed to be acidulated water) from a 
battery of four or five Grove cells. 

154. Units employed in Voltaic Electricity.— In 
every voltaic circuit there are tiiree physical quantities con- 
cerned, E.M.F., Resistance, and Current Strength, connected 
together by Ohm's law. We have now described instruments 
by help of which these may be measured; E.M.F. by the 
Quadrant Electrometer, Resistance by a box of resistance coils, 
and Current Strength by a Voltameter or Galvanometer. 

Before illustrating their use, it may be convenient to notice 
the units actually employed in practice, as they are different 
from those referred to in Frictional Electricity. Thes^ called 
absolute Electrostatic units, are ; 

For E.M.F., the theoretical unit of potential, which is the 
potential of a sphere of unit radius charged with unit 
quantity (Art. 80). 

For Current Strength, a current in which a unit of elec- 
tricity passes per second. 

For Resistance (by Ohm's law), the resistance of a con- 
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duotor in which unit of poteotial difference would cause 
a nnit of electricity to pass per second. 
In Voltaic Electricit}' it haa already been pointed oat tliat 
these units are very inconvenient, since every KM.F. would 
be represented by a very small fi'action, and every current 
strength by a very large number. We conaeqiiently adopt a 
new and more convenient ayetem, which will be ftiUy explained 
later. For the present our units will be : 

For EM.F., the E.M.F. of a Daniell'a cell of given con- 
struction (see Art. 124). This is called a VoU, 
For Resistance, the resistance of a certain length of a 
certain wire at a given temperatare. This is called 
an Ohm. 
For Current Strength, that in a circuit in which the 
E.M.F. is one volt and the resistance ia one ohm. 
Thia current strength ia caUed an Ati^ire. 
The quantity of electricity which fiowa per second in a 
current of one Ampere is called a CotUontb. It is 
our new unit of Electrical Quantity. 

To connect these units with our units in electro-chemistiy, 
the moat natural aEBumption seems to be that the electro- 
chemical equivalents shall be the masaea of the respective 
ions which appear to he asaociated with one coulomb of 
electricity. The results obtained by varions experimenters 
seem to show that one coulomb of electricity sets free nearly 
■OOOOIOG gm. of hydrogen (Numerical Tables tuid Constants, by 
S. Lupton). 

155. Illustrations of Ohm's Law.— The law as 
stated by Ohm can be illustrated by showing that in a 
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battery (1) the KM.F. ib proportional to the current when 
the resistance is conBt&nt ; (2) the E.M.F. is proportional to 
the resistance when the current is constant. It then follows 
on ordinary algebraical principles that the E.M.F. is pro- 
portional to the product of current strength and reststance 
where both vary. 

(1) To prove that the E.M.F. is proportional to current 
strength with a constant resistance, nee a series of Daniell's 
cells, all of equal E.M.F. If we interpose a very large resist- 
ance (6000 ohms say), the difference of potential at the ter- 
minals will be practically the whole E.M.F., the resistance of 
tiie battery being insensible compared with this lu'ge resist- 
ance. The current will then he so small that we must 
employ a Thomson's mirror galvanometer to detect it. 

Fitting up the galvanometer and resistance wiUi one ceU, 
we get a certain deflection, 12*5 scale-degrees, suppose; with 
two cells the deflection becomes 24-6 divisions; with three 
cells, 37 divisions, and so on; hence proving the constancy 
of the ratio between the difference of potential and the 
current strength. 

(2) To prove that the KM.F. is proportional to the 
resistance when the current is constant 

Although we do not know the internal resistance of a cell 
of the battery, we may assume that when the battery is in 
compound circuit and the current passes through all the cells 
in succession, the total resistance is die sum of the resistances 
of each cell 

Fit up the battery and a set of resistance coils with a 
tangent galvanometer of no sensible resistance (or, at any 
rate, very low resistance compared to one cell). If we nse 
one cell only, and introduce 10 ohms' additional resistance, the 
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galvanometer will give a certain reading, say 20°. Next, nee 
two cells and introdnce SO ohms' resistance, and the galvano- 
meter reading is sensibly the same. And this reading will 
not alter if we introdnce 3 cells and 30 ohms, or 4 cells and 
40 ohms, and so on. Now in these cases the E.M.F.8 have 
been in proportion of the numbers 1, 2, S, 4, and so have the 
resistances, for if r be the resistance of one battery cell, the 
resiatancea have actually been r+10, 2r+20, 3r+30, 4r+40. 
Of course these two illustrations can only be taken as 
suggesting the soundness of the law. Like every great 
induction of science, ita proof rests on an infinite series of 
observations which are constantly in progress. We can only 
add here that Ohm's law has borne the most rigoroua teats 
of absolute accuracy that have been applied to it 

156. Experimental Determination of Battery Re- 
sistance. — On account of the importance of Ohm's law we 
shall now, with a set of resistance coils, use it to determine 
certain resistances. These determination a are not susceptible 
of very great accuracy, and are not snch as would be employed 
in practice. More accurate practical methods will form the 
subject of the next chapter. 

To find the resistance of a cell or battery, fit it up wil^ 
resistance coils (£) and a galvanometer (0) of small resistance 
(Fig, 146). Observe the defiectiou, and take the measure of 
the current from the table of tangents. Halve this measure 
and find the deflection which corresponds to half current. 
By introducing resistance, the current can be brought down 
to this reading. The resistance introduced will now be equal 
to the internal resistance. For if we hidve the current, we 
double the resistance in the circuit, and since at first the only 
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reBiBtance vas internal, the external resistance introdnced 
must be equal to it As an example, take the batteiy of fovir 
Daniell's cells used before, which, when fitted up with a 
galvanometer of small resistance, gives 73* deflection. Now 
tan 73° = 3-270, therefore \ tan 73° = l-636=tan 58* 30' 
nearly. On introducing 21 ohms' resistance, the deflection 
of the galvanometer falls to 68}°. We infer that the resist- 
ance of the four cells uid of the galvanometer equals 24 ohms, 
or that the resistance of each cell is 6 ohms, neglecting the 
galvanometer resistance. 




157. Resistance of the Galvanometer.— Kt up the 
galvanometer, whose reaistance is supposed to be nonsider- 
able, with resistance coils in the circuit of a battery or cell 
of known resistance, as in Fig. 146. Observe the reading 
with only the resistance of the battery and galvanometer 
(r+(? say), Aa before, introduce resistance till the corrent 
is hf^ved, and then the introduced resistance will also equal 
r+fi"; whence r being known, 0, the galvanometer resist- 
ance, becomes known. If necessary, resistance may be intro- 
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duced at first to bring the galvanometer reading down if 
too high, since the reading should not he taken with a 
deflection above 78°, the change in the tangent becoming 
very large for each degree at higher angles. 

158. To iind the Resistance of a ^ven Wire CoU. 

— This can be done either by balancing the unknown against 
a known resistance, or by calculation. 

(1) By balancing. — Fit up as in Fig. 147 a circuit consisting 
of a battery (A), a galvanometer (G), a box of resistance coils 
(E), and the unknown resistance (X), whose terminals are 
connected with the mercury cups {B, 0). When the battery 
wire (P) dips into B, and the coil {X) is included, read the 
galvanometer. Next lift the wire {P) from B into C, thos 
excluding the coil. Introduce resistance in £ till the galvano- 
meter regains its former reading. The resistance introdnced 
will then equal that of X, the unknown reBiatance. 




(2) By caleidaiion. — Let E be the E.M.F., and t the internal 
resistance of the battery, g the galvanometer resfstance, and 

X the unknown resistance. ■ uj.i..=i.L.,Goo*j[e 
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Tako out all resistance except that of the battery and 
galvanometer (when the battery ia said to be short-circuited), 
and let tlte observed current be /,. Then by Ohm's law 

A=-^ (1). 

Introduce the unknown resistance x, and let the current be 
/, 

/,=— ^ .... (2). 
r + y + a: * ' 

Introduce a known resistance n ohma, and let the current 
be/, 

.-. /.=— ^— .... (3). 
Dividing equations (2) and (1) 

Dividing equations (3) and (1) 

7, r + jr 

Hence we have, by eliminating T-\-g, 

«~ "J, "/,-/;■ 

Since in this result only ratios of current strengths enter 
we may for the current strengths /,, /„ /„ write the tangents 
of the observed deflections of the galvanometer, assuming it 
to be of the tangent fonn. 

As a particular example, using the same battery of four 
Darnell's cells, and the galvanometer of small resistance, we 
find on shorlxircuiting the battery a deflection of 73° ; on 
iotrodDcing &e coil whose resistance is unknown, the deflec- 
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tion sinka to 37°, and on introdiicing 30 ohms, externa] re- 
Biatance, the deflection Is 61°. 
We have from the tables (Appendix II.} 

tan 73°=3-271, tan 37''=-756, and ten 61° = 1-784. 

Hence 3-271=— : -756= — ^ 

r+g r+g+x 



1-784=- 



3-271 



■756'"^ "^r+s 



20 _ 1-487 

r+g~l-7Bi 
1-784 
'■+J'=H87'' 



The same equations give r + g, which, on working out, is 
found to be 24 ohms nearly. 

159. Relation of Re^stance to Dimension of a 
Conductor: Specific Resistance.— We have seen that 
the reaiatance of a wire or of the liquid of a battery is pro- 
portional to the length which the current has to traverse ; we 
may next inquire how it is related to the sectional area of the 
wire. The easiest way to do this is to take two equal lengths, 
cut from the same wire, and place them breast to breast 
(Fig. liS) as a single conductor, when we find the resistance 
to be exactly half that of either wire taken separately. 
Since the two wires are equal in all respects, they will 
behave exactly as if they were lying side by side, or, in 
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^t formed parts of a wire of twice the Eectional area. 
Hence we infer that the resistance of a wire ie inversely 
as its sectional area. 
We may prove it roughly for the liquid in a battery by 
taking two equal cells, and after 
determining their resistances care- 
fully (to see that they are nearly 
eqn^), fit them up in simple circuit, 
\ and it will be found that the resist- 
' auce of the battery so formed will 
be half that of a single cell. 

We learn that the resistances of 
wires of the same material are pro- 
portional to their length directly, and 
""" '" to their sectional area inversely. As 

tiie resistance also depends on the material, we may generally 
say that for any wire or liquid in a battery it 



where p depends only on the material, and is called its ipedjic 
resistaiKX. If we make the length and sectional area each 
unity, the resistance will then be simply p, the specific re- 
sistance. We may therefore define the specific resistance of 
any material as the reeistknce of a cube of that material whose 
edge is 1 cm. —the current being supposed to pass directly 
between two opposite faces. 

The following are the specific resistances of the commooest metals 
at 0° C* The unit is the tnillionth part of an ohm (01 10~' ohm), 
called the microhm. 

' See Lupton'« NtinieTical TabUt and CcfufOQ^. 
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Silver, annealed, I'SSl 

Copper, hard drawn, 1*648 

Platinum, annealed, 9'158 

Iron, soft, 9'8S7 

MerciUT, 96146 

Bismuth, 132-6S 

Qerman Silver, S1'17 

Brass, 58 

The specific resistancea of liquids moat commonly used are, b( 
ing to the beat determinations, in obms, 

Water at 4° C, 9-1 x 10» 

„ atirC, 3-4xlO» 

Dilute hydrogen sulphate (0% acid) at 18° C, 4-88 

„ (20% acid) 

„ (30% acid) 

„ „ „ (40% acid) 

Hydrogen nitrate, at 18° 0., . 

Copper snlphato Mt. solution at 10° C, 

Zinc sulphate sat solution at 14° C, 

Sodium chloride sat. eolation at 13° C, . S3 

In all cases the resistance diminishes rapidly as temperature rises. 
The specific resistances of the commonest inanlatois measured i: 
megohms or 10* ohms. 

Glass (crystal) below 40° C, . . . infinite. 



J°0., 

„ „ at 106° C. 

PM^affin, at 46° C, . 
Ebonite, at 46° C, . 



6182 X 10» 
1-16 xlO' 



i6o. Application of Ohm's Law to a Simple Circuit. 

— We call now compute the current obtained from a battery 
in simple circuit. The E.M.F. we have seen to be the same 
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as for a single cell, and if we have n cells, each of resistance 
r, the total internal resistance becomes — , and hence Ohm's 
formula becomes 

■g ^ »g . 
-^■VR r-\-nR 

When B=0, or the external resistance vaniaheB, the current 

= — , or n times the current from one cell. If the external 

r 
resistance becomes lai^e, so that r vanishee in comparison 

with xiR, the current becomes ~n^-5, or the same as for a 
single cell. This can be proved experimentally by introducing 
a resistance of say 10,000 ohms, and showing that the current 
is the same as for a single cell. 

l(Sl. Application of Ohm's Law to a Compound 
Circuit. — In the compound series of « cells, the E.M.F. be- 
comes n£ and the internal resistance of the battery wr. Hence 

,_ njg 
m->rR' 
When R is very large compared to fw, the current is -5-, 
and therefore proportional simply to the number of cells. 
If R, on the other hand, be very small compared to r, the 

current becomes ~^—~i ^'^ ^^ same as from a single cell 

162. Application of Ohm's Law to a Mixed Circuit 

— We have seen that with a simple circuit, and small external 
resistance, the current is directly proportional to the number, 

u,.i.„..L,,Coog[e 



of cells, while with a compouiid circuit and small resistance 
it is the same as for one cell. When the reaifitance is moder- 
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ately lai^e, a better arrangement of the battery can be 
obtained by what is termed Mixed CircuU. In this a number 
of cells are compound-circuited, and placed in a row with 
other equal rows also compound-circuited abreast of them. 
Each row of 5 cells (each having E.M.F. = E, and resistance 
= r) will be equivalent to a single eel] whose E.M.F. is qE, 
and resistance i^. 

If we have p rows then we have p such cells in simple 
circuit, and we have for the current strength 
r__qE__ pqS_ 



21 



+ E c[r+pR 



If we have n cells, then ^ = n, and 
-_ nE 
~qr+pB 

^163. Arrangement of a Battery for the greatest 
Current. — This is to find the values of p and q which make 
/ the greatest possible. In the last expression we may write 

nE 



\W^—\ 



)' + 2Vwfi 
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This will be the greatest poBsible when the denominator is 
the least possible, and that is when the squ^e it contains 
Tanishea. _^ 

.rii=f. 

which gives the condition that the external and internal 
resistances shall be equal 

If the ceUs are in simple circuit the estemal resistance is 
—I and for this, or for any less external resistance, the simple 

circuit is the besL If the cells are in compound circuit, the in- 
ternal resistance is w, and for this, or any greater external re- 
sistance, the compauiid circuit is best. For intermediate values 
of £ the best arrangement is found by solving the equations 
fot^ and q. For example, to find the best arrangement of 48 
cells, each of resistance -5 ohms to be used with an external 
resistance of 6 ohms. Here 

jw=48, and 6=^x'5 

„, J =12 

3^=576 
q =24 
. *, best arrangement is 2 rows each of 24 cells. 

If the external resistance had been 1 ohm, we should have 

had v=2and iw=48, 

.-. 5^=96 
.'. t; is between 9 and 10. 

Neither 9 nor 10 is a submultiple of 48; we most therefore 

u,.i..*L,,Coogle 



give to q either the value i 
the greater current 

Substituting q= 8, gives /= 



r 13, and find which will give 



8x-5 + 6~10-' 



=T7:B (Art. 162) 



and q=U, gives ^= 12 x -5 + 4 -10^ 
or the currente are equal, and the best arrangement is either 
six rows each of eight cells, or four rows of twelve cells. 

164. Method of changing rapidly the Battery 
arrangement.— For verifying these deductions from Ohm's 
law, it will be found useful to fit up a battery of six Daniell's 
cells, BO that they can easily be changed from one arrange- 
ment to another. This can be done by placing the battery on 
a frame, one wire from each plate passing to a binding-screw or 
mercury cup on the framework — all the zincodes being in one 
straight line and all the platinodes in another,so placed that the 




temunals form a series of equilateral triangles. By brass or 
copper strips placed across the terminals, either screwed down 
by tightening the binding-screws or dipping in the mercury 
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CQpB, we can put the battery in simple circiiit (a. Fig. 150), or 
in compound circuit (J, Pig. 150), or in any mixed circuit 
Also, by a binding-screw which can be attached to any one 
brass strip, we can include as many cells as we please. 

A caution must be here given against the use of the ordi- 
nary resistance coils with batteries of several cells, unless the 
resistance introduced be great, since strong currents are apt 
to heat and injure the resistance coils. 

165. Measurement of E.M.F. f^ Galvanometer.— 
Ohm's law gives us /= „-— , in which if r, the internal resist- 
ance, be made small compared with R (whicli can be made a 
large constant resistance), the current strength with different 
cells is in each simply proportional to its E.M.P. By usii^ 
a sensitive mirror galvanometer and a very large external 
resistance (0000 ohms suppose), we may treat the total resist- 
ance as a constant with any battety we employ. The in- 
dications given by different cells or batteries are therefore 
proportional to their respective RM.F. 

Besults obtained by this means may be compared with 
those obtwned (Art 117) by the quadrant electrometer, and 
will accord well for constant batteries, being smaller for all 
one-fluid cells owing to polarisation. 

Instruments depending on this principle are called Potentio- 
meters. 

166. Laws of Divided Currents.— We may here in- 
vestigate experimentally some of the laws of divided currents. 
Suppose there are two conductors joining two points, the 
conductors being of different resistance, we shall find that the 
current in either branch is inversely as the resistance of that 
branch. 
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To shov this we require two sets of resiBtance coils {A and 
Bin Fig. 191) put breast to breast, in couuection with mercury 
caps (0, D), into which the battery wires dip, and a galvano- 
meter of small resistuice compared to the resistances in A and 
B. In this case there will be no sensible alteration of the cur- 
rent in either branch by introducing the galvanometer. In- 
troduce resistances in A 20 and in B 30 ohms, the galvano- 
meter resistance being a fraction of an ohm. 
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First include the galvanometer in the branch BC, the de- 
flection is seen to be 30°. Next remove the galvanometer 
from the branch BC, and include it in AO; the reading then 



Referring to the table of tangents, we see that tan 30° 
= ■677, and tan 41*=-866, 
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Nejct, with the same arrangement, it is easy to prove 
that the total resistance of tiro branches of the divided 
circuit is given by tlie formula 'p~20'*^30~12' *°'^ ti>cre- 
fore the resistance is 12 ohms. 

The galvanometer must be placed in the battery branch, 
and its deflection observed when the coils are abreast. Be- 
move the branch (L^2>,aiid introduce in£12 ohms' resistance, 
and it trill be found that the galvanometer is at its former 
reading, showing that the 12 ohms' resistance just balances 
the two resistances, 20 and 30 ohms, when placed abreast. 



167. Galvanometer ShuntS.-~For measuring strong 
currents a delicate galvanometer can be used by means of a 
iha/Bi circuit. This generally consists of a short thick wire 
joining the galvanometer terminals, and having a resistance 

eqnal to g-i ggi or ggg of the galvanometer. The current 

is therefore divided between the galvanometer and the shunt 
in the proportion of 1 to 9, 1 to 99, or 1 to 999. With the 

respective shunts jg. jjjq, or rggg of the current passes 
Uirough the galvanometer. This method can only be applied 
when the total resistance in the circuit is large compared with 
tiie galvanometer resistance; otherwise, the introduction of 
the shunt of small resistance, by diminishing the total resist- 
ance, increases the total current in nearly the same proportion 
that the shunt diminishes the galvanometer current. 

In the latter case the following nwdification may be em- 
ployed : — ^Let the current pass through a stout wire (AW) of 
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I, Btippoae 1 ohm. Arrange a branch circuit (AOB) 
contaimng the galvanometer {G) and a set of resBtances, 
which, mih the gaUxmometer resistance, will give respectively 
99, 999, or 9999 ohms. 



V- 1 1 J 
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Let us, for example, put in the resistance numbered 999. 
The circuit is divided into two branches, whose resistances are 

999 : 1. Therefore jqqq of the cmrent goes through the 

galvanometer, and ,-^ throngh the stout wire. 

Again, the total resistance of main wire (AB) and shunt 
(AffB) is 



showing that the total resistance in the circuit is not altered 
by the shunt. 



168. Thermal Effects of a Current in the Con- 
ductor.— The heating effect of a current in the conductor can 
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be shown by oonnecting the terminals of a battery of five or 
six Grove cells with platinum wires of various 8ecti<HiB. The 
thicker the wire the smaller will be the rise in temperature; 
but with a very thin wire, such as is used for blowpipe experi- 
ments, 4 or fi inches may be kept glowing at red heat The 
shorter the wire, the more intensely it will glow, owing to the 
decrease in reaietance, and therefore increase of current where 
the wire is shortened. It has been shown by experiment that 
the current which will keep an inch of wire at a given tempera- 
ture would maintain a mile of the same wire at an equal 
temperature, but practically increasing the length of a con- 
ductor of considerable resistance diminishes the current, and 
fresh battery power must be supplied to maintain the same 
cnrrent 

The heating effect is closely analogous to the heating caused 
by passing a current of liquid through narrow tubes. The 
more rapidly the liquid Sows, and the narrower the tube, 
the greater will be the frictional resistance. 

The heating effect also depends on the nature of the 
material, being greater the greater its specific resistance. 
This is shown by having a chain, whose alternate links are of 
platinum and silver wires of about the same gai^. If the 
chain be placed between the tenninala of the battery, the 
platinum will be found to glow with a red heat, while the 
silver remains dark and cold, though of course the current in 
all is the same. This is owing to the specific resistance of the 
platinum being about six times that of the silver. 

*i69. Measure of Heating EfTect.— -If we have a oon- 
dnctor whose extremities are at potential difference F, and a 
current / passes through it, that current represents a loss of 
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energy repreeeiited by TI units of energy per second (Art. 143). 
Unless vorh is b«ing done extem&lly, that energy must be con- 
verted ipto heat ia the conductor itself. Hence the heat given 
out per second will be the thermal equivalent of VI onita of 
energy. If 2" be the number of thermal units given out, and 
J be Joule'8 mechanical equivalent of heat, we have 

JS= VI=PR where ii is the reaiatance, since V=IR 
by Ohm's law. 

Let now m be the masB, c the specific heat, and the rise in 
temperature, then H=me6. Also let I be the lengtb,'a the 
sectional area, p the specific resistance, and D the density ; 

then m=laD and i?= — Substituting, we have 
JlaDc9=r ^ 

This will represent the rise in temperature per second, sup. 
posing no heat lost by radiation or otherwise. 

This confirms our rule that the. rise in temperature is 
independent of the length when the current is constant, and 
shows that the heating is inversely as the square of the 
section, or as the fourth power of the diameter when the 
section varies. This ezpluns the enormous heat developed 
in a thin wire forming part of a circuit as in the incandescent 
lamp or fuze in mining. 

The same general laws apply to the heating of the liquid 
parte of a circuit, the heat being simply proportional to the 
resistance in each section of the ciicnit. Thos on short-cir- 
cuiting a battery, the cells are rapidly heated, and the stout 
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wire remaisB cool. Here the enei^y of the curent is wholly 
converted into heat in the battery itself. When a lai^e 
resistance is interposed, the cnrrent is smaller, and only a 
small fraction of that beats the battery, the greater part 
heating the larger external resistance. 

The formula JH=PEl for the amount of heat given out 
in t seconds gives the result in gram-degrees, if we give J 
the value 4-2 x 10^ ei^, and measure / and B in absolute 
units of either the electrostatic or electromagnetic system. 
It can be proved (Art 184) that if / be measured in amperes 
and B in ohms, the. right-hand side must be multiplied by 
IC, which reduces the formula for the number of gram- 
degrees given off to 

ff- '''" . 
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CHAPTER IV. 
WHEATSTONE'S BRIDGE. 

*I7o. Theory of the Bridge. — The measuremeiits de- 
tailed in the last chapter depend on the use of a tao^Bt 
galvanometer, an instrument which gives a good rough 
measure of a strong ciurent, but is not very sensitive to small 
<jianges in current, nor capable of being read to a very great 
nicety. All the most accurate measurements are therefore 
made by extremely sensitive galvanometers of the astatic or 
mirror type, the adjustment of the apparatus requiring that 
the current through the galvanometer shall vanish. 

The chief instnuueut used for measuring all resistances 
is Wheatatone's Bridge. The principle of this instrument 
is a divided circuit whose terminals are by a battery kept 
at a certain potential difference. Let the resistance be 



represented by the lines AB, AO in one plane, and the 
potential difference between A and £ or C by a line AS 
perpendicular to the plana The lines DB and DO will 
(Art 147) give the potential-gradient If two points E, Fhe 
taken in AB and AC respectively, so that AE : EB :: AF : FC 
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and EQ, FR be drawn parallel to AB, then EG=FS for 
F(^ HR PIT Oft' 

'Th—'Tn ^"*^ 'Alf^'ZP' '^^'^^ shows B and /"to be at the 

aame potential. Hence a galvanometer placed in fj* would be 
imafiected. This was put in jn'actice by Wheatetone, who 
arranged a paraUelogram into the sides of which resistances 
could be introduced. Let AB JBF be the paraUelogram, the 




gaps in the sides being left for the resistances. In the diagonal 
AB is placed a battery, and in the other diagonal EF t^e gal- 
vanometer. Into one side he introduced the resistance to be 
measured, and into the others he put known resistances, 
which he varied till the galvanometer remained at zero. 
The unknown resistance was then given hy the formula — 

Besistance in ^£_Eesistance in AF 
Eedstance in ££ "Besistance in FB 

*I7I. Use of the Bridge to find the Resistance of a 
Coil. — In modem instonments the form is altered, the fixed 
portions consisting of stout copper strips of no appreciable re- 
sistance (Fig. 155), the gaps in AE and EB being for tlie in- 
troduction of the unknown resistance, and a certain measured 
redstance. The branches AF and BFoiq formed hy a ungle 
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stout German silver vire, a metre Id length, along which slides 
a key {F), by pressing do^m which contact can be made with 
the wiie at any point The key runs along a raiaed wooden 




rod, whose upper surface is graduated carefully in millimetres, 
and read from both ends ; so that the length of the two parts 
of the wire can be at once read off. This key is slid along the 
wire till the galvanometer remains at rest, whether the key is 
up or down, and in this, position the reading is taken. If, 
then, J) be the unknown resistance in AE, and q the known 
resistance in EB, and x, a the distances of F measured along the 

wire from A and B respectively, we have ~r=^ > f>r p= — - 

In performing experiments it is often convenient to have 
two galvanometers — one a rougb one, for getting an approxi- 
mate adjustment, and finally a very sensitive one for getting 
an accurate adjustment. 

Fig. 156 shows the arrangement actually made in finding 
the reBiBtance of a coil of wire. Its terminals are placed in 
two mercury cups used for securing better contact, these 
being connected with the binding-screws by wide copper 
strips. The resistance-coils are connected with the other 
corresponding terminals. The battery consisting of a single 
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Daniell cell, and the galvanometer are in the tvo diagonal 
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*i72. Method of finding Galvanometer Resistance. 

— The bridge may be ueed for finding the resistance of the 
galvanometer actually in use, The galvanometer is included 
m the branch AE (Fig. 155). Now it is clear that if E and F 
are at the same potential, the mere joining them by a wire will 
not alter the current in any branch. Hence if we put a contact 
breaker in the branch EF, and move the key till the galvano- 
meter reading is not altered by depressing it, we may find the 
galvanometer resistance exactly as in the preceding case. 

With a very sensitive galvanometer the current is often so 
strong aa to deflect the needle through very nearly 90°, in 
which case the reading cannot be taken. To reduce the read- 
ing we must either introduce a very large resistance into the 
galvanometer branch EF, which can afterwards be subtracted 
from the final result, or we can, better, introduce a large resist- 
ance into the battery branch AB, so reducing the current in 
all parts of the bridge. 

This method is due to Sir W. Thomson, and waa suggested 
to him by Mance's method for finding internal resistance 
which follows. 

*I73. Method of finding Battery Resistance.— To 
understand Mance's method, we must notice a further exten- 
sion of the principle of the bridge, which appears from theory, 
namely, that so long as the relation — =^ holds between the 
resistances, whatever electromotive forces be introduced in 
the tranches, the current in the branch circuit EF (Fig. 157) 
is independent of any E.M.F. or resistance in the branch 
circuit AB, while the current in AB is independent of E.M.F. 
and resistance in EF Hence if we include the battery of 
unknown resistance in the branch AE, a galvanometer in Ali, 
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and a «mt&ct breaker in EF, we must shift tiie key dll rais- 
ing or lowering its button makes no diffiraence in the galruio- 
meter reading. 




As in the last case if the current be too strong for the 
galvanometer, we can increase the resistance in the galvano- 
meter brancL 

*i74. Method of compiuiiig the E.M.P. of Cells.— 

We conclude this chapter with a method of comparing the 
E.M.F. of two constant cells by a method analogous to ^lat 
of the Wheatstone Bridge. 

Place the cell, whose KM.F. we will denote by E, and a set 
of resistance-coils ( J ) in an open circuit which terminates in 
two mercury cups {CD). Also place the second cell, whose 
E.M.F. is E', with another set of reristance-coils (£) with its 
terminals in the same mercury cups, so placing the cells that 
they would send the current in opposite directions through 
a branch joining CD, and introduce a galvanometer in the 
branch CD (Fig. 158). ,-^ . 
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It then appeara from theory that if r, ¥ be the internal 
reeistancBB of the cells E, E' and R, K the resistances intro- 




duced through the 

the galvanometer branch if -^^ = 



+ r~I{' + r- ' 

If one of the coils AS contain resistances which can be 
adjusted to small fractions (e.g. twentieths or hundredths) of 
an ohm, we can so arrange R, If that the current in the 
galvanometer vanishes. If r, r* be known, this gives ns the 
ratio of E to £'. 

If r, r" be unknown, they may be eliminated by a second 
adjustment, for if n'e alter the resistance in A, B till there is 
again no current in the galvanometer, and if these resistances 
be now X, X', we shall have 



which combined with (1) gives 



(2) 



Rzrx-W^^' 

in which the internal resistances do not appear. 
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As a particular example we give the numbers obtained on 
comparing a Daniell and Leclanch^ cell On takii^ oot 
40 ohms resistance in the Lec1anch6 branch, and 31*6 in 
the Daniell branch, the galvanometer was at zero. Secondly, 
altering the resistance in the Leclanch6 branch to 70 ohma, 
that in the Daniell had to be adjusted to 64. 

This gives 

Leclancb6 : Daniell ; : 70-40 : : M-31-5 
: : 30 : 22-5 
Or Leclanch^s: 1 '3 Daniell in respect of KM.F. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM AND ELECTRO-DYNAMICS. 

175. Berlins' Commutator. — In many of the experi- 
mentB which form the subject of this chapter we require a 
conveDient uid rapid means of changing the direction of the 
current. This is done by a commutator, of which there 



are many forms. That known as Bertins' is perhaps the 
simplest, as mere inspection of the instniment shows the 
direction in which the current is passing. On a fixed ebonite 
base (Fig. 159) are four binding-screws, two (AB) connected 
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with the battery terminals, and two ((?i)) with the apparatus in 
use. On this base is a disc of ebonite carrying a brass horse- 
shoe, and a brass tongue within the horee-shoe, but insulated 
from it. These are separately connected with the battery 
terminals by metal strips and sliding contacts underneath. 
The other two binding-screws have metal springs attached to 
them, so that either end of the horse-shoe and the tongue may 
be simultaneously in contact with them. By turning the 
ebonite through a small angle, the tongue and horse-shoe 
come into contact with the springs in the reverse order, and 
so reverse the direction of the current. The diagrams show 
the commutator in the two positions, the direction of the 
current being shown by arrows. 

176, Magnetic Field of a Straight Current.— 
Oersted's experiment has taught us that a magnet pole 
placed near a current experiences force. Since this is the 
test of a magnetic field, it follows that a current of electricity 
possesses the properties of a distribution of m^netism in that 
it is surrounded by a magnetic field. To investigate this 
magnetic field we will take a straight wire, and place it so 
that it passes at right angles through a sheet of paper, on 
which we can sprinkle iron filings, On passing the current 
from five Grove cells in simple circuit, and tapping the paper, 
it will be seen that the iron filings arrange themselves in con- 
centric circles round the wire. These are therefore the lines 
of force ; and from Oersted's experiment, or by the use of a 
small mt^net, we see that the direction of the lines of force is 
related to the direction of the cuirent in r^ht-handed cyclical 
order, as indicated by the arrows (Fig. 160). That is to say.'if 
the direction of the current be the direction in which a cork- 
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aorew, or other right-handed screw, is propelled through the 
cork, the direction of the line of force is represented hy the 
twist in the muscles of the wrist, by which it is driven in. 




177. Rotation of a Magnet Pole round a Current. 

— We infer from the Ust experiment that a magnet pole free 
to move will rotate round a current. The experiment was 
originally performed by Faraday by bringing the current 
to bear only on one half of the magnet, carrying it away again 
aa soon as it reaches the centre. It is convenient to bend the 
magnet, so that it may be pivoted on ita middle point, the 
current being brought to a mercury cup supported upon the 
revolving magnet, and carried away by a bent wire which dips 
into an annular cup of mercury, with which the battery wire 
is connected. On passing a strong current, the magnet pole 
rotates steadily, and on reversing the direction of the current, 
the direction of rotation is reversed {Fig. 161). I > lol ■ 
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178. Rotation of a Current round a Mag:net Pole. 
—The third law of motion ahowa that whatever force a 



current exerts on a pole, the pole must exert an exactly 
equal and opposite force on the cnrrent. Thus the system of 
forces between a m^net pole and a current consists of a couple, 
and the current, if free to move, will spin round tlie pole, 
having the same direction of rotation relatively to the pole 
that the pole has relatively to the current. These directiims 
of rotation are shown by the dotted lines in Fig, 162. 

The rotation of a current round a pole can be shown 
experimentally by pivoting a wire bent in the form of 
an inverted letter U on 1^ top of a vertical magnet, the 
u,.i.„..L,,Coog[e 
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current being paseed in through a mercury cup on the top 
of the wire, and leaving it ag&in by an annular cup which 
surrounds the magnet lower down. If tbe magnet be of 



horse-ahoe form, we may have two aimilar wires rotating in 
opposite directions round its two poles (Fig. 163). Instead of 




only one wire, we may have two or more soldered above, 
forming a cage round the pole, or we may have a single 
wire coiled in a spiral form, giving a pretty optical effect of 
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continually screwing up or down; or we may vary the 
experiment by pasBing the current into one annular cup and 
out by the other, causing the wires to rotate in the same 
direction round the opposite poles. 

179. Movement of Current in a Magnetic Field.— 
A little reflection will show that the motion of the current 
cannot depend on the mere magnet pole, but does depend 
on the field of force immediately around the current The 
observed motion must, in fact, be the expression of a tendency 
on the part of any moveable current to cut lines of magnetic 
foree at right aisles, the direction of motion being reversed 
when either the direction of the lines of force or of ^e 
current is reversed. 



=^ 



This is easily shown if we pass a current through a wire 
freely suspended above and dipping in a cup of mercury. If 
the poles of a strong horse-shoe magnet be brought near the 
wire, so that the wire hes between them, or in any way cuts 
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the lines of force, the wire moves through the mercury until 
contact is broken, falls back i^in, and so keeps up a vibrating 
movement (Fig. 1 64). The direction of motion can be altered 
by reversing the poles or the direction of the current. If the 
two poles be placed parallel to the wire, no effect is pro- 
daced. 

This principle is further illustrated by Barlow's wheel 
The wheel consists of a brass wheel cut into a star with 
eight or ten points. The points, when tbey come in succes- 
sion to their lowest position, dip into a mercury cup, and 
a current is sent from the axis down the vertical radios to the 
mercury, whence it returns to the battery. If now the poles 
of a magnet be placed on opposite sides of the wheel, the 
wheel begins to rotate, and by bringing the points successively 
into the mercury cup, keeps up a continuous rotation as 
long as the battery curi'ent continues. On reversing either 
the poles or the current, the direction of rotation is re- 
versed (Fig. 165). 



By means of this apparatus it is easy to study the direction 
of motion of a conductor in a magnetic field. The movement 
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of the conductor is affected only by the lines of force which 
cut through it, and the direction in which it tends to move 
is at right angles to the plane containing the current and the 
lines of magnetic force which cut it The effect is greatest 
when the current is placed so as to cut the lines of force at 
right angles. The following is a convenieiit memoria lechnica 
for remembering the relations of the three directions^current, 
lines of force, and movement of conductor : — A figure swim- 
ming in the current, and looking ai(mg tke lines of force, is carried 
to his left. For example, a person standing erect carrying a 
current which flows from his heels to his head, and looking 
magnetic northwards, i.e. along the lines of the earth's hori- 
EOntal foixe, is carried towards the west by the earth's 
horizontal magnetic field. 

i8a Methods of Suspendit^ Currents. — To con- 
struct a circuit which shall be perfectly free to move, and yet 
be in connection with the terminals of a battery, presents a 
mechanical problem of some difficulty. Ampere overcame It 
by the invention of a stand which goes by his name, and 
some modification of which is stiU need. After maDy trials, 
the present writer has adopted the following method, which 
will give satisfactory results in all the experiments described 
with five Grove cells arranged for simple circuit, as in Art. 164. 
The axis of the central stem consists of a wire connected with 
one binding-screw, and terminating in a mercury cup. It is 
insulated by an ebonite cylinder from the outside, which con- 
sists of a brass tube, connected with the second binding-screw. 
On the brass tube slides an annular cup of mercury (Fig. 166). 
The wire frames of various forms are pivoted in the central 
mercury cup, and the other terminal dips slightly into 
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the mercury in the annular cup. The wires are so bent 
that the centre of gravity '\% brought below the cup. To 
diminiah friction on the cup, the wire frame is also sus- 
pended by a few fibres of unspnn silk, by which nearly 
its whole weight is borne (see Fig. 173), and the wire 
framework is left with remark&ble freedom of motion. [Th« 
central stem is usually sold with a rather cumbrous arrange- 
ment for supporting the wire frames, whose movements are 
then rery sluggish,] 




l8t. Effects of Terrestrial Mi^netism on Move- 
able Currents. — By means of the double rectangle of 
Fig. 166, if the rectangles be made large enough (each not 
less than 10 in. by 8 in.), it will be found, on passing a enr- 
rent, that the framework sets as a magnet would, but with its 
plane at right angles to the mimetic meridian, the current 
ascending on the west and descending on tiie east side in 
e.ch reotmgle. .„„,„Cooglc 
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The same effect may be shown rather more simply by a 
coil of insulated wire {Fig. 167) troimd ten «t twelve times 
round, with its terminals dipping, one into a central merenry 
cnp, and the other into an annolus surrouDding it, from 
which cups wires go to the battery. The coil measures aboat 
1 in. by 3 in., and is supported by a silk or cotton thread. 
On passing the current the setting is quite unmistakable, 
overcoming the torsion in the suspending thread. 

In this case a little condderation shows that the figure 
swimming in the current and looking along the horizontal 
Q lines of magnetic force (which alone 

affect this experiment) is in all 
positions carried to hie left as far 
as the mechanical arrangements per- 
mit^ in accordance with Ampere's 
role. If however we imagine, with 
Faraday, the lines of magnetic force 
as having a real physical existence, 
and distributed thioi^h the field 
L of force in exceeding large but 
perfectly definite numbers, and in 
such a manner that the number of 
lines of force which cut unit area 
round any point in the field mea- 
sures the strength of the field per- 
""' ""' pendicular to that area, we can then 

represent the behaviour of this circuit rather more simply. 
The current places itself at right angles to the lines of force 
(therefore including as many lines of force as possible), and 
its direction is related to that of the lines of force which it 
intercepts in right-banded cyclical order. 
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By aupportiDg a wire framework, free to rotate about a 
horizontal a^is at right angles to the magnetic meridian, and 
pataii^ a atrosg current, it has been shown that it sete at 
right angleB to the dipping needle. 

By supporting a horizontal wire pivoted at one end, and 
with its other end just dipping into a mercury basin, on whicli 
it is supported by a cork fioat, it has been shown that on 
passing a current throi^h the wire it rotates under the 
action of the vertical component of the earth's m^nedsm in 
accordance with Ampere's rule. 

182. Magnetic Properties of a Closed Current.— If 

we take a wire bent in the form of Fig. 168, in which the 

current passes round the two equal rectangles (AE) in opposite 
directione — round ..^ in a direction with the hands of a watch, 
and round B in the contrary direction — the whole system will 
be astatic with reference to the earth. 



If we DOW take a magn^ and present its north pole to Ay 
it will be found that A is attracted by it, and if we present 
the same pole to B it will be repeUed. If we naxt present 
the north pole to the back of A it will be repelled, and the 
back of B will be attracted. If the south pole of the magnet 
be used, theee attractions and repulsions will again he reversed. 
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This experiment teaches us tli&t tte action of A and B in 
the magnetic field are the same as if ve were to substitute for 
A a thin sheet of steel magnetized mmnaUf to its sur^e 
and having south polar magnetism on Uie side tadng us, and 
north polar m^netism on die opposite dde, and for B a 
similar sheet, only with magnetisms reversed. 

If we have a series of sach circuits closely following each 
other, and parallel to each other, as we may have by bending 
a wire into circles separated by very short pieces of straight 
wire, or into a close helix, with the wires brought hack inside 



(Fig. 169), we shall have a series of magnetic shells magnetized 
normally, all in the same direction, which will therefore be 
equivalent to a series of slices cut from a bar magnet, and 
should behave collectively, just as a bar magnet. Such an 
arrangement is called a solenoid. 

Place on the stand of Art. 180 a wire shaped as Fig. 170 ; 
then on presenting the north pole of a bar magnet we shall 
find that it attracts one end and repels the other. 

The current will not be strong enough to show the direc- 
tive action of the earth's magnetism or the repulsion and 
attraction between two similar solenoids, but if a ceil of wire 
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be formed by closely coiling atout inaulated wire from end 
to end of a cylinder 6 inches long, and bringing the wire 
throQgb the cylinder, and again repeating the close coiling 
till four or five layers have been obtained, this will be found 
to act precisely as a weak magnet when presented to the ends 
of the solenoid, the pairs of poles attracting and repelling just 
as they would for two bar magnets. 




The rules for the north and south poles of the solenoid will 
be in accordance with what we said before ; that will be the 
south pole in which the current, to an observer looking down 
upon it, goes with the hands of a wat«h, and a north pole 
in which the current goes against the hands of a watch (see 
Fig. 171). 




The behaviour of cuireuts under magnetic force is some- 
times illustrated by the floating battery of De La fiive. 
This is a simple zincHiopper couple, connected by several turns 
of insulated copper wire. The plates are mounted on the 
under-flide of a cork float, and put on a veasel of acidulated 
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water, which acts as the liquid of the cell (Fig. 172). By this 
means the behaviour of a closed circuit under a magnet can 
easily be exhibited. 



By experiments, (rf which the above may be taken as types, 
and others depending on quantitative measures, Ampere was 
able to lay down as an experimental law that every closed 
voltaic circuit carrying a current is identical in its behaviour 
with a magnetic shell, magnetized normally, the current fol- 
lowing the direction of the hands of a watch to an observer 
looking down on the south polar face. The strength of the 
equivalent current is directly proportional to the strengtli of 
the magnetic shell, or to its magnetic moment per unit area. 

*i83. Distinction between a Voltaic Circuit and a 
Magnetic Shell. — There is a very important difference 
between the shell and the circuit. For if P, ^ be two points 
on the north and south side of a magnetized shell, a north 
pole placed at P will be repelled by the action of the shell, 
and carried round the edge to Q, where it will stop by impact 
against the shell. If a small aperture were made in the diell, 
u,.i..*L,,Coogle 
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though too small to affect the force on a pole at any external 
point, still in passing through this aperture the magnet pole 
would experience a retarding force, against which the work 
done by the pole between Q and F would just balance the 
work done on it by the accelerating force it had experienced 
up to Q, and it would reach P again with neither gain nor loss 
of enei^. This is no more than the assumption that mag- 
netic forces among fixed magnets obey the law of conserva- 
tion of energy. If, on the other hand, we have a voltaic 
circuit, and i", Q he the corresponding points on opposite 
sides of its plane, the pole passes freely from Q to P without 
experiencing any retarding force, and reaches P again with 
an increase of energy. This energy is of course derived, as 
we shall see presently, from the current energy which has 
its source in the chemical enet^ of the battery. 

*i84. Absolute Electro-m^netic Units.— This ex- 
periment of Ampere is the key to the absolute electro- 
magnetic system of meaeurement alluded to in Art. 154. 

We define in this system the unit current of electricity, afi 
that current which, traversing any closed circuit, gives rise 
to an electro-magnetic field identical in all respects with the 
magnetic field due to a magnetic shell of unit strength, whose 
edge coincides with the circuit. This is called the absolute 
unit of current strength. 

The absolute unit of quantity is the quantity of electricity 
which passes per second in a current of unit strength. 

The absolute unit of E.M.F. or potential difTerence is the 
potential difference between two points such that unit work 
is done in carrying the absolute unit of quantity from one 
point to the other, Us--=i.L.,Goo*j|e 
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The absolute unit of capacity ie the capacity of a conductor 
which, when charged with unit quantity of electricity, ig at 
unit potential. 

The ahsolute unit of resistance is the reeistaDce in a circuit 
in which the E.M.F. is the absolute unit of potential and the 
current is the absolute nnit of current 

These are not the units referred to above in Art 154, 
as some would be inconveniently large, and otbera incon- 
veniently small. 

The Coulomb, ot practical unit of quantity, is ^'^ of the 
absolute unit. 

The Volt, or unit of potential, is equal to 10^, or one 
hundred million absolute units of potentiiU. 

The Amph-e, or practical unit of current, is y*^ of the abso- 
lute unit 

The Ohm, or unit of resistance, is 10*, or one thousand 
million absolute units. 

The Farad, or unit of capacijty, is 10~', or one thousand- 
millionth of the absolute unit The mtero-farad, more com- 
monly employed, is the millionth part of the farad, and ^ere- 
fore 10~^, or one thousand-billionth of the absolute unit 

185. Attractions and Repulsions of Parallel and 
Inclined Currents (Electro-Dynamics).— To investi- 
gate the action of one current upon another, the best form 
of apparatus is that of Fig. 173, in which the current in 
the two rectangles is astatic under the earth's magnetism. 
If tiie battery wires be parallel and very near to the ex- 
treme vertical currents, it will be found that the moveable 
wire shows attraction where the currents run in the same 
direction, but i-epulsion when in opposite dinctions. These 
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actions will be made more visible if, instead of a single wire, 
we use a current multiplier, or a coil of several circuits, each 
rectai^lar in form, shown in Fig. 167. On presenting the 
opposite sides of the multiplier, in which the currents are in 
opposite directionB, to one of the vertical -wires on the stand, 
the attraction and repulsion are more strongly marked. 



r 



By the same arrangement it can be shown that when 
two finite currents are inclined to each other without cross- 
ing, they attract when both run towards or both run away 
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from the common apex, but repel when one runs towards 
and the other away from the apei. 

The attraction and repulsion of parallel currents are 
admirably shown by the arrangement of Fig. 174, which 
consists of two flat spiiale, each suspended by two wires, 
through which the current is carried. On the base is a 



simple form of contact breaker and commutator. On causing 
the spirals to hang in parallel planes a short distance apart, 
and passing the current so that it shall run in parallel direc- 
tions round both spirals, they are attracted towards each 
other. On hanging the spirals initially in contact, or nearly 
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BO, and passing the cnixent eo as to traverse them in opposite 
directions, there will be a very marked repulaioD. 

The attraction of parallel currents is well illustrated by the 
vibrating spiral. This consists of a spiral of moderately thin 
copper wire suspended at its upper end and dipping at its lower 
end into a basin of mercury (Fig. 175). On passing a current, 
the BUCcesBive turns of the spiral attract each other, draw the 
point out of the mercury, and break the contact ; when the 
lower end of the spiral falls back again into the mercury cup. 
A vibratory motion is thus kept up as long aa the battery 
connection lasts. 

These actions are easily explained in accordance with the 
principl» we have laid down, by regarding the parallel 



currents as edges of two magnetic shells which face each other. 
When the currents are in the same direction, the surfaces 
oppositely magnetized will be directly opposed, and therefore 
attraction ensues. If the currents are in opposite directions, 
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tlie surfaces similarly magnetized will oppose, and therefore 
repel each other. 

The same result will be arrived at also by considering 
either current in the field of force due to the other. For 
if .<^ be a current, its lines of force will be more or less nearly 
circles round it, and those circles will rise out of tJie paper 
on one side and sink into it on the opposite (Fig. 176). If 
another wire carrying a current be placed on the paper below 
A, the figure swimming in the current and looking downwards 
will be carried to his left, i.e. towards A ; and if the other 
current be above A, the figure swimming in the current and 
looking upwards will' be carried to his left, that is, towards A 
alsa Thus on both sides, A will attract a current running 
parallel to itself and in the same directicm. 

LiaM at Foica upirirdi. 



The laws of inclined currents can be explained by taking 
the equivalent magnetic sheila, or by considering the resolved 
part of the field of force of one current perpendicular to the 
other. ' 

186. Action of an Infinite Current on another 
wholly on one side. — If ABO represent a current, and 
DE another at right angles to it {Fig. 177), then, apply- 
ing the principle of inclined currents, we see that the current 
in AB runs towards the apex, and that in DE runs away 
from it, and therefore AB and DE repel each other ; while 
those in BC and DE both run away from the apex, and 
therefore attract each other. Hence, on the whole, Z>£, if 
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free to move, will move parallel to ABC, and with the current 
mABC. 

The same resnlb is obtained if we consider DE as a current 
in the field of magnetic force due to ABO. 



This can be illustrated by a copper vessel (A), containing 
copper sulphate, round which are coiled several atrandB of wire 
(not shown in the figure), which constitnte the continuous 
- current (Fig. 178). In the centre is an insulating stem which 



bears a mercury cup on its top. On this is pivoted a wire, 
which, extending horizontally both ways, is bent down at 
right angles and reaches the copper sulphate near the cir- 
cumference of the vessel Suspended by these two wires is a 
hght copper rii^, which dips into the copper sulphate. The 
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current, after trayereing the coil round the copper vessel, 
passes up the centre to the mercury cup, divides wid descends 
by the two wires to the copper sulphate, whence it retnms 
to the battery. The action of the continuous current on 
both the horizontal and vertical parts of the current in the 
poised wire causes it to rotate steadily, carrying with it the 
copper ring which steadies the motion. 

187. Equivalence of a Sinuous and Straight 
Current — Ampere laid down the rule that a sinnous car- 
rent is equivalent to a straight current passing through it. 
This can be shown by making a compound solenoid in which 
the wire, coiled outside a tube in a helix, is carried through 
the tube in a straight line, and this is done four of five 
times, as described in Art 182. We thus have an exterior 
sinuous current of about 24 yards, and an internal straight 
current in the opposite direction, whose length is about half a 
yard. On placing this arrangement parallel to one of the 
vertical wires in the suspended rectangle of Art. 185, and 
passing the current through them both, we shall find they 
are quite neutral to each other, the straight part just balanc- 
ing the effect of the sinuous part. 

If, on the other hand, the compound coil be approached 
endwise to the current, its action is seen to be similar to 
that of a bar magnet. 

*i88. The Mi^netic Field inside a Solenoid.— One 
of the most remarkable things about a solenoid carrying a 
current is the great strength of the magnetic field inside it. 
To explain this, we may notice that the lines of force due to a 
Straight current are circles, having their centre in the axis of 
tibe current. If we have a large number of straight currents 
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parallel to each other in a plane, to find the strength of field 
at any given point, we must compound, according to the 
parallelograni law, the etieDgtli of field due to each current 
separately. This requires a mathematical inveBtigatioii, but 
we can easUy see the general effect Let the line of dots AB 
(Fig. 179) denote the section of the paper by the cnrrents 
which pass down perpendicularly through the paper, and 
extend indefinitely right and left. Let P be a point at 
which we want to construct the line of force. The force 
due to the current at A will be at right angles to AP, 
and right-handed to the current; we denote it by F. We 
can generally choose a current (B) such that PA^fB, and B 



will give at P a force at right angles to BP equal to the force 
due to j4 ; we denote it by ^. Now F, F^ are equal, and 
equally inclined to AB, and will therefore have a resultant 
parallel to AB. The same will be true of each pair of currents 
equally distant from P. The line of force at P will therefore be 
parallel to AB, and the strength of field will be somewhat in- 
creased by each single current Of course, practically, the re- 
mote currents will produce little effect, and if the currents be 
finite with P near the middle, we may assume that the lines of 
force are parallel to AB, that is to say, in the system we have 
assumed the lines of force will cross the currents at right angles. 
Suppose, now, one of Hie wires bent into a circle or closed figure. 
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The lines of force will no longer be circles, but will be closed 
cnrres, being crowded together in the closed curve, and spread 
out outside it, somewhat as in the drawing (F^. 1 60), in which 
we represent the corves obtained when we pass a current down 
one and up the other of two parallel wires near together. 



Now, suppose each of the circles forming the band of cur- 
rents we considered just now to be bent into a circle, and we 
have the solenoidal arrangement The lines of force mast 
now be a series of closed curves linked with the cylinder, 
formed of the solenoid, entering by its south and leaving by 
its north polar end. Externally the lines will be the same as 
for a bar mt^et {Art 12), and the reasoning we used above 
shows that all the circles conspire to give at all internal points, 
except near the ends, a field whose lines of force are parallel 
to the axis of the cylinder. These lines, moreover, are very 
crowded, since all the lines pass through the cylinder, but 
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are epread through the whole field outside it. The crowding 
together of the lines explains on Faraday's hypothesis (Art. 
181) the great relative strength of the field within the sole- 
noid. In Fig. 181 a diagram of the hnes of force is shown, 
the two rows of circles being the section by the paper of the 
i wire. 




This explains why a soft iron wire placed outeide will be 
magnetized very feebly and in the opposite direction to the 
magnetization of the solenoid, while a wire inside will be very 
strongly magnetized in the same direction. 

189. Electro-Magnets.— Temporary magnets of great 
power are made by placing soft iron bars within helices 
of wire, through which a current is transmitted. The soft 
iron, while the current 18 passing, becomes a very strong 
magnet, but instantly loses its magnetism when the circuit is 
broken. This is easily seen by putting a stout soft iron wire 
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throi^h a helix o{ insulated copper wire, when, on passing 
the coirent through the helix, the iron wire will acquire the 
power of picking up large quantities of brads or iron frag- 
ments, dropping them again the moment that contact with 
the battery is broken. 



If a horse-shoe is made in soft iron, and a few dozen 
strands of wire are coiled in opposite directions round the 
two ends, on passing a current through the wire, a very 
powerful electro-magnet is made, capable of supporting very 
heavy weights when suspended from a soft iron armature 
joining its poles (Fig. 182). 
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If & bar of Bteel be placed within the helix, the magnetism 
induced is lees strong than for an iron bar of the same size, 
but is largely retained after the current ie broken. Small bars 
can be easily magnetized to saturation by placing them in a 
helix and giving smart blows with a. hammer while the cur- 
rent is passing. 

By the method just indicated temporary magnets can be 
made of vast power compared even with the strongest per- 
manent magnets. To obtain the best effects very nice adjust- 
ments have to be made between the dimensions of the soft 
iron core and the coils of wire which surround it. If the core 
be too thick, only the outer parts are magnetized, while the 
inner part contributes nothing to the strength of the pole. 
There is again great difficulty in obtaining thick iron rode 
which are well annealed throughout, without which the iron 
is not soft. The core is therefore often made of a number of 
thin rods of soft iron. By these means, with proper pre- 
cautions, mi^ets of vast power have bebn made. 

190. Paramagnetic and Diamagnetic Substances. 
— ^By means of the powerful electro-magnet possessed by the 
Koyal Institution, Faraday showed that almost all substances 
were more or less susceptible to magnetic influence. He also 
discovered two classes of substances very different in their 
behaviour when under magnetic influence. The first class he 
called j]arafflajm«ft(», which in their properties are similar to 
iron, nickel, and cobalt, so that when a bar of one of these 
substances is suspended in the strong magnetic field between 
the poles of the magnet, the bar sets with its length along the 
lines of forc«, or, as he termed it, axiaily. The other claA 
he called diamagneiks, of which bismuth is a type. When a 
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bar of such a subBtance ts suspended between the poles of the 
magnet, it sets at right angles to the lines of force, or ^ua- 
torially. This is illustrated in Fig. 183. He also discovered 
that, vhile a small particle of a paramagnetic substance ifi 
attracted by a magnetic pole, a Email fr^ment of a diamag- 
netic substance is repelled. On testii^ the polarity of a 



diamagnetic substance placed in the magnetic field, he found 
that the induced poles showed opposite polarity to those of a 
paramagnetic, a pole of like name being next to eiUier induc- 
ing pole. 

Faraday discovered that liquids and gases are, some para- 
and others diamagnetic To show the action of magnetism 
on liquids, he placed a drop of the liquid in a very thin 
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watch-glass supported between the poles of the electro- 
magnet. On making contact with the battery, the shape of 
tho drop was altered. If a paramagnetic, the drop was 
flattened, being drawn along the lines of force ; if a diamag- 
netic, the drop was- heaped up by the repulsion of the polea 
and made more convex (see Fig. 184). 



To test the magnetism of a gas, he allowed it to escape 
from a fine circular orifice between the magnetic poles, and 
found that if paramagnetic it spread out like a fish-tail burner 
along the lines of force, and if diamagnetic it spread out 
across them. 

A simple way of explaining the behaviour of diamagnetic 
bodies depends on the magnetism of the air surrounding them. 
Oxygen, at any rate, is a moderately strong paramagnetic, and 
^y substance less strongly paramagnetic than oxygen, when 
immersed in it, would behave as a diamagnetic. For under 
the induction of the magnetic field we should have, at say the 
nominally north pole, a separation of north-polar magnetism 
on the solid, and at the same time a separation of south-polar 
magnetism in the oxygen in contact with it. If, then, the 
paramagnetism of the oxygen be the stronger, the south pole 
induced in the oxygen would overpower the north pole in- 
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dnced in the solid, and we should have effectively & south 
pole. In this way the general behaviour of diamagnetics can 
be explained. 

All diamagnetics have only very feeble magnetic properties, 
and their demonstration requires a very strong electro-magnet 
With a moderate magnet, it is possible to show that a bar of 
loBmnth, carefully prepared without contact with iron tools, 
sets equatorially when freely suspended by a silk fibre between 
the poles of the electro-magnet, as in Fig. 183. A drop of 
chloride of iron, or any iron salt (all of which are for liquids 
powerfully paramagnetic), when placed in a watch-glass, and 
laid between the poles, can be seen slightly to alter its con- 
vexity when the current is passed. This is most easily 
obeeryed by watching the reflection in the drop of a window 
bar or gas flame. 

191. Electro-magnetic Toys.— On the property of 
electro-magnets suddenly acquiring, losing, or reversing their 
magnetic properties with changes of the current, many con- 
trivances are made, some mere toys, and others very nsefnl 
practical applications. One of the simplest depends on the 
earth's directive efTect on a magnet. If an electro-magnet be 
pivoted on its centre, and a current transmitted, it will try 
to set north and south. If, immediately on passing the 
meridian, the current in the wire is reversed, the magnet will 
move onward, and try to set itself in the opposite direction ; 
and if a similar reversal of current be made each half revolu- 
tion, the rotation wiU be continuous. This is carried into 
practice by winding wire round a long thin iron rod, which 
is pivoted in the centre of a wooden cup, the terminals of the 
wire projecting downwards into the cup. The cnp is divided 
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into two halves by a wooden partition, eliown in plan in 
Fig. 186, of which each half is filled with mercury, the 
convexity of the surface causing it to stand at a higher 
level than the wooden partition. These two halves are 
connected with the poles of a battery of one or two cells. 
When the partition u in the magnetic meridian, and 
the wires terminating the electro-magnetic coil, just dip 
into the mercury but pass over the partition, its change of 
polarity at each half rotation keeps up a constant i-otation. 

ir 




This commutator is used in a great number of electro-magnetic 
toys. On placing it azially between the poles of a permanent 
magnet, a short electro-magnet (Fig. 187, a), whose terminals 
dip into the commutator cup, can be made to rotate with 
great rapidity. If the partition be placed in the equator of 
the permanent magnet, a cage (Fig. 187, 6) consisting of vertical 
wires pivoted ou its middle, one half dipping into each half 
of the mercury cup, will keep up a constant rotation, as is 
easily seen by considering the motion of the conductor in the 
field of magnetic force, traversed by a current in one half 
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upwards, in the other downwards. Similarly a continuoua 
■ coil of wire (Fig. 187, c) pivoted between the polea will rotate 
when the current is passed, this being an eleotro-mHgnet 
without a core. 




Sometimes the permanent magnet is replaced by an ex- 
ternal coil of wire to carry the current, and we have the inner 
coil rotating continuously. This we may explain either by 
the electro-magnetic action of the two coils on each other, or 
by the attractions and repulsions of parallel and inclined 
currente on Ampere's principle. If the outer coil be free to 
move, but its terminals dip into a fixed central cup and annulus 
of mercury, in connection with the battery, while a commutat- 
ing cup rotates with it, into which the terminals of the inner 
coil dip, the two coils will continue rotating rapidiy in opposite 
directions. This arrangement is shown in Fig. 188. , 
u,,.,,., Co Ogle 
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192. Electromotors. — On Bimilar principles have been 
constructed a great number of electromotors, intended bjr their 




inrentoTB to r&place steam by electricity as prime motive 
power. None of them have as yet come into more than 
limited use, owing chiefly to their great expensiveness com- 
pared with steam-engines. Thus, weight for weight, zinc is 
fifty times as expensive as coal, and it appears that only about 
as much work can be obtained from a pound of zinc used 
through the medium of an electro-magnetic engine, as from a 
pound of coal used in a steam-engine. When electricity is 
generated by steam power, and either distributed by wires or 
stored in secondary batteries, it is probable that electromotors 
will be employed much more widely for a variety of domestic 
purposes, as well as for driving locomotives in underground 
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nQwft^ and doing work in places wbere tbe products of com- 
bostioB of coal render the nse of ateam-enginea nnsnitable. 

The first-made electromotors were obviously derived from 
the actjon of the piston in a steam-engine, masses. of soft 
iron being attracted by electro-magnets, which were destroyed 
at the end of the stroke by aatomatic contact breakers - and 
the backwards and forwards motion so produced was con- 
verted into circular motion by the ordinary beam-and-crank 
arrangement. The short distance throogh which an electro- 
magnet exerts its power ueceseitated a very short stroke, 
introducing mechanical difficulties. Models on this principle 
are common. 

Another form consists of masses of soft iron arranged on the 
(arcmnference of a wheel, roimd which are arranged a number 
of fixed electro-magnets, having their poles very near its 
circumference. These electro-magnets are made when the 
jnece of soft iron is approaching the magnet, and unmade 
when immediately opposite to it Thus each mass of soft 
iron, when within about twenty degroes of an electro-magnet, 
and approaching it, receives a pull which is sufficient to 
send it on to within twenty degrees of the next magnet 
To tJiie class belongs Froment's engine, of which the sketch 
(Fig. 189) ropresente a modeL The arrangement for throwing 
the magnets alternately in and out of circuit consists of a 
wheel of eight projecting teeth revolving with the rotating 
wheel. Each projecting tooth, on coming in contact with a - 
spring, makes contact in the battery circuit, and so makes the 
two electro-mi^etB. 

Griseomb's Motor is a modern form of motor, weighing only 
two or tb^ee pounds, and capable, when' worked with four or 
five Grove cells, of turning a sewing-machine, or a small saw. 
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Ita principle ia that of a moveable coil rotating within a fixed 
coil. The wires of each coil are wound on an iron frame- 
work, making a long narrow coil like Siemens' armature, the 



two opposite edges of the iron being north and south polar 
when the current is passing. The inner coil is furnished 
with a commutator, which reverses the current as soon as 



opposite poles of the inner and outer coils are opposed. The 
general appearance of the machine ia shown (Fi^. 190), in 
which A represents the onter coil of wires, B one pole of the 
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fixed electro-magnet made by them, and G the commutating 
ammgemeiit by which the inner coil has the current reversed 
each half rerolution. Fig. 191 (i) shows the inner coil (i>), 
whose terminals are attached to the two halves of the spindle 
{E), which are carefully insulated from each other. In 



w 



Fig. 191 (ii) the commutator is shown in plan, the current 
being transmitted to the inner coil through the springs F and 
(?, which carry the friction rollers, working on the conmiu- 
tatori?. 

The battery current enters at H, passes by J" to .E, through 
the inner coil back to the upper half of E, on by (? to K, from 
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K through the outer coils to L, and from L back by a bind 

ing-screw to the battery. 
193. The Electric Bell. — The next ttseful application 

of electro-magnetism is shown in the electric bell, now widely 
used for domestic and other purposes. The construction and 
working of the bell is easily understood from the diagram (Fig. 
192). The bell is an ordinary metal dome-shaped bell (.4), and 




FuyllU. 

the clapper (£) is moved by the electro-magnet (C). The clapper 
is held by a spring, which has a piece of soft iron (B) attached 
to it, this piece of soft iron acting as the armature of the 
electro-magnet.^ As soon as the current passes (in the direc- 
tion shown by the arrows), the electro-magnet is made, and 
attracts the armature, which carries with it the clapper, caus- 
ing it to strike the bell ; the elasticity of the spring causes 
a recoil of the clapper and prevents a dead sound. The 
insttmt, however, that the armature is drawn forward, it 
ceases to press the spring {E), and contact is by that means 
' Id ihe inBtriiment D ia brouglit very near to the pole« of the magnet. 
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broken, the magnet is Tmmado, and the elasticity of the 
Bpring carries the armature away from the magnet again, re- 
makii^ contact wilji the battery, ajid Betting up a vibratory 
motion in the clapper, which causes the bell to continue ringing. 
The battery usually consists of two or three Leclanch^ 
cells, and contact is made at a distance by pushing a small 
button by which contact is made between two metal plates in 
the frame-work of the button. 

194- The Electric Telegraph.— The most important 
application of these principles of electro-m^netism is found 
in the Electric Telegraph, which we must now briefly de 

scribe. 

The earliest attempts at telegraphy consisted in organising 
a code of signals by the discharge of a Leyden jar through 
a circuit, which would cause a spark or series of sparks 
to be seen at the distant station. This was abandoned, 
because it was found impossible to secure insulation in the 
circuit in aJl weathers for electricity of h^h potential. Soon 
after Oersted's discovery of the deflection of a magnet by 
a current, it was seen that, by passing a current through a 
circuit, a magnet at a distant station might be deflected. 
At first it was proposed to use twenty-six wires and twenly- 
six magnets, ea«h representing one letter of the alphabet. It 
was soon seen that by a properly arranged code of signals two 
wires and two magnets were sufficient — one to show deflec- 
tions to the right, and another deflections to Uie left ; and, 
still later, it was found that one needle, by reversing tiio 
current, was sufficient to supply all signals required. 

Formerly each magnet used required two wires to make 
a complete circuit for the transmission of the current be- 
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twoen two places, but now one of the two is replaced by the 
earth. The ends of the wire at both stations are simply con- 
nected with a metal plate sunk in permanently damp earth, 
which, with the line wire, completes the circuit 

The essential parts in any system of telegraph are therefore 
— (1) the line joining the two stations ; (2) the battery , (3) 
the communicator; (1) the indicator — the last two at lesst 
being at both stations, and different in all the systems of 



195- The Line for Land or Marine Telegraph.— 

The character of the line depends on the conditions under 
which it is to be used. If a land line, it may be either over- 
head or underground; but if it passes under the sea or a 
large river, some form of cable is used. 

The overhead wires, seen in all parts of this country, are 
made of galvanised iron, \ inch in diameter (No. 8, B.W.G.). 
The iron is coated with a thin layer of zinc, which, being 
the more oxidisable metal, protects the iron from rust. 
The external zinc is coated by a rust or oxide, but since 
zinc-oxide is insoluble in water, it protects the interior 
from attack by the weather. In towns, where a large 
amount of sulphur is set free and brought down as acid in 
the rain, the oxide is soon destroyed, and the iron rusts 
away. To prevent this, wires in smoky neighbourhoods 
should be painted. This wire has to be insulated, and must 
therefore be kept free from all contact with buildings and 
trees. At intervals of from 90 to 100 yards, for a straight 
wire, it is supported on a larch pole 5 or 6 inches in diameter 
by porcelain or glass supports. These insulating supports, one 
form of which is seen in section (Fig. 193), consists of a double 
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umbrella for throwing off the rain, and preventing Buriace 
leaka^ of electricity by interposing as great a diatance as 
possible between the wire and the supporting post When 
the wire has to be carried into buildings or ander ground, 
it is carefully coated with a waterproof insulating material, 
generally gntta-percha. 

For marine telegraphy the conditions are 

nm very difTerent, We need a very complete 

insulation, through which water under the 

enormous pressure at the bottom of deep 

sea will not force its way ; and also great 

strength to withstand the strain brought on 

the wire in laying it down in deep water, 

and in lying, as it often must, on steep 

slopes on the sea bottom. The cables most 

commonly used consist, not of a single con- 

Fio. ifls. ducting wire, but of a spirally twisted strand 

of flix or seven copper wires (Fig. 194), each about 1 mm 

(sV^h inch) diameter. These are the core, and are surrounded 

by alternate layers of gutta-percha and Chatterton's compound 

(a mixture of tar, resin, and gutta-percha), which form the 

insulator proper. Bound the insulator is a layer of hemp, and 

round this again a protecting sheath of about t»n or twelve 

steel wires, each coated with hemp. Near the shore end the 

sheath of hemp and steel wire is made of very great thickness, 

as a prot»ction against breakage by the force of the waves 

when in storm, but when the depth of about 100 fathoms is 

reached a much thinner cable may be used. 

196. The Battery. — ^The battery most in use in this 
country is some form of Daniell's. Tlney are fitted up in 
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trongha of about twenty cells, and will mn for a considerable 
time without further attention than filling up with water when 



it has evaporated. They are the most constant of ull cells, 
and therefore best suited for circuits where almost continaous 
work has to be done. On other circuits some variety of the 
simple zinc-copper cell is still used, and Leclanch^'s are 
gradually coming into use. In what was called the mugneto- 
telegraph, the battery was replaced by some form of magneto- 
machine which generated the current. 

197. The Single Needle Telegraph CommuQi- 
cator. — This consists of a commutator by which the current 
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c&a be rapidly chaDged in direction or put out of circuit 
when BO message is being sent, at the same time allowing 
a current to pass through it from the distant end of the line. 



The diagram (Fig. 195) shows such a commutator. It 
two brass springs, having ivory buttons on their 
When at rest they press upwards against two metal 



'■^11' 




+ oxnart 

a PCPWSSED 



studs in the metal cross-piece. When either is depressed, it 
is released from contact with this cross-piece, but presses on 
one of the two metal studs on another metal cross-piece, 
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which passes under the ivory knobs. This throws the battery 
into circuit, and, examining the arrows in the two figures 
(Fig. 196), it will be seen that the current runs in opposite 
directions through the line, according as a or 6 is depressed. 

When a is pushed down, the current goes in order: 
battery— a— line— earth— S—c— battery. 

When 6 is pushed down, the current goes in order: 
battery — 6 — earth — line — a—-c — 
battery. 

When neither a nor h is depressed, 
a message will enter from the line, 
and follow the course : line— a— c— 
6— earth, or we versa. 

198: The Sing^le Needle Indi- 
cator.^ — This consists of a coil of wire 
{A, Kg. 197) similar to that used for 
an astatic galvanometer. Its resistance 
is made proportional to the line resist- 
ance, consisting, for a short line, of a 
few turns of moderately stout wire, 
and, for a long line, of numerous 
turns of very thin wire. The coils g 

are placed vertically, and within them 
hangs a magnetic needle, also having 
its axis vertical. This needle {B) is 
deflected right or left according to 
the direction of the current, and its 
moTement is shown by a long pointer ^"^- "'■ 

(C) attached to it by a horizontal rod which passes Uirough 
the coil and registers the movements of the needle oi^t 9 
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dial outside. The motion of the pointer is usually checked 
by two stops on the dial (The dial is not shown in the 
figure, being on the front of the instrument.) 

199. Arrangrenient of Apparatus at Telegraph 
Statioo- — The arrangement of these parts at each station 
can be understood from the diagram (Fig. 198), which shows 
either the sending or receiving station. 




In addition to the essential parts described, there was 
formerly an electric bell at each station to call the attention 
of the clerk when a message is to be sent. This could easily 
be done by a contact breaker, one branch of which contains 
the bell, pkced at any part of the line, between the communi- 
cator and the earth, as shown in diagram (Fig. 198). The 
clerk, when he leaves the telegraph-room, turns on his bell, 
and any signal made by the clerk at the further end will then 
cause the bell to ring. The bell is now seldom used, the click 
of the needle against its stops being a sufGcient call. 

20a Codes of Telegraph Signals.— The code of 
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BignalB consists in denoting each letter, numeral, or sign by a 
certain number of deflections of the needle to the right, and a 
certain number to the left, those letters vhich occur most 
frequently being denoted by the fewest strokes. \a the 
printing telegraph, which we consider next, the same code is 
used, the stroke to the left being denoted by a dot ('}, and 
the stroke to the right by a dash ( — ). The alphabet on the 
two systems is given side by side : — 





»".X 


A 


\/ 


B 


/\\\ 





/v/v 


D 


/VV 


Ji 


\ 


F 


\v/\ 


B 


//\ 


H 


\SN\ 


I 


SN 


J 


sill 


K. 


l\l 


L 


\ls\ 


M 


II 



UOTH'I 




at 


._ 


tf 


Is, 








III 





p 


sll\ 





Q 


llsl 




B 


s/> 





S 


sss 





T 


/ 




U 


«/ 




V 


w/ 





- w 


\ll 





X 


Iwl 





Y 


l\ll 





Z 


ll\s 



For figures the following code is used :— 



///// 

\iiii 

N\/// 

WN// 
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Slngla Keedla. Horae. 

4 \SSS/ 

B NSNNS 

6 /WNN — 

7 //\\v 

8 ms\ 

9 ////\ - 

This code will well repay the trouble involved in loaming. 
Depending on two signals of great Bimplicity, it has already re- 
ceived various applications, and bids fair to become the imiversal 
alphabet in cases where an ordinary written alphabet is un- 
suitable. It can be made either visible by the movements of 
a single finger, or audible by the use of two sounds of different 
pitch, the longer movements or deeper sounds representing 
the dashes, and the shorter movements or higher sounds the 
dote. These considerations point to it, amongst other things, 
as likely to supersede the deaf and dumb alphabet at present 



*20I. The Morse Key. — In Morse's printing telegraph 
the message is written at the receiving station either by a 
style indenting a paper strip, like a tape, or actually printed 
in ink on the tape by contact with a narrow inked roller. 

The communicator is a simple contact breaker, called the 
Morse key. It consists of a brass lever {A) working on a 
fulcrum in the middle, with a metal stud towards one 
end, and an adjustable screw {i>) at the other end. On 
depressing the alternate ends of the lever, contact is made 
with two metal studs {B and (7) on the base (Fig. 199). 
When the ivory knob attached to .4 is not depressed a spring 
u,.i..*L,,Coog[e 
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holds D constantly in contact with C E and F are binding 
screws connected with the fulcrum and the stud 0, and tlhere 
is a similar one on the opposite side connected with the stud 
B. By means of these screws, B is connected with the local 
battery, B with the line, and F with the indicator. 




In Teceiving a message from the distant station, the key is 
left alone, the current passing from the line through E—A — 
(7-- indicator — earth. 

In sending a message A is depressed, breaking contact 
with the home indicator at C, and introducing the battery 
current at B, which now proceeds by the course, battery 
—B—A—E—\a^Sl, to the distant indicator, and makes on 
the indicator a dot or dash according to the length of time 
during which the key is held depressed, 

*202. The Morse Indicator. — The Morse indicator is 
made in a variety of forms, bat consists essentially of two 
parte, — a train of clockwork, by which the paper tape is payed 
out between two friction rollers from a large horizontal or 
vertical wheel, on which it is coiled, and an electro-mag- 
netic arrangement by which dote and dashes are made on 
the strip as it passes, according to the will of the distant 
operator (Fig. 200). The coil of paper on the vertical wheel is 
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shown at A, and 5, C are the friction rollers between which it 
paasee by the action. of the clockwork in the case (D), which 
can be started or stopped at will by removing or applying a 
detent, f is an electro-magnet round which the current from 
the line passes. It has a soft iron core, and is wound with 
s tuma of fine wire, having a resistance which varies 



from 50 to 500 ohms, according to the conditions of the 
circuit. Opposite the poles of the electro-magnet is a soft iron 
armature carried on a brass lever, which turns round a pivot^ 
and has its motion upwards checked by a screw {a), against 
which it is hold when no current is passing by a spring (b). 
The lever carries on its further end a steel style, pointing 
towards the tape, and so adjusted that when the soft iron 
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annature ia attracted by the electro-magnet, the style presses 
gently on the paper and mates an indentation as long as 
the current is passing. In modern instruments the style- is 
replaced by a narrow roller, which turns in a vessel contain- 
ing printers' ink, and, when drawn up by the magnet, marks 
with its edge the paper passing in front of it, thus perma- 
nently printing the message sent. 

•203. The Morse Relay. — In long land lines the current 
becomes much weakened by leakage, due to imperfect insu- 
lation, and it ia not strong enough to work the Morse indi- 
cator. In this case there is used what is called a relay, which 
at each make or break of contact in the line circuit makes or 
breaks contact in a new battery circuit, in which the indicator 
is included. 



In the diagram (Fig. 301), ^ ia an electro-magnet through 
the coils of which the original current passes to earth. The 
soft iron armature is carried by a brass arm which is Ughtly 
suspended on a pivot (B\ and haa ite motion controlled by 
the two screws, a, i, of which h is insulated by having ite 
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point of ivory. When no current is passing, the arm is held 
by the weak spiral spring e, in contact with 6. On passing 
the current the armatare is attracted and brought into con- 




tact with a, thus completing the circuit in the local battery, 
in vhich circuit the indicator is included. Each time that 
the current from the line passes throi^h the relay, tJie local 
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battery transmita a, ciureiit through the electro-magnet of the 
indicator, the two working therefore completely in sympathy. 

In the case of long land lines there are a eeries of " relay 
stations" where the message is not received and retransmitted, 
but passed on with renewed energy by means of a relay. One 
terminal of the local battery is to earth, and the other is con- 
nected through the relay with the continued line. By this 
means there is a continuous telegraph, without retransmission 
by hand between London and Teheran, there being five relay 
stations on the road. 

The arrangement at each station of key, relay, and indicator 
can be understood from the diagram (Fig. 202), remembering 
that the same must be repeated at each end of the line. 

*204. Morse Sounder- — The peculiar click made by the 
armsture either of the indicator or relay against ite stops 
enables an expert clerk to take down the message by ear as 
it passes, only comparing afterwards with the tape to insure 
accuracy. This depends on a slight difference in the click, 
according as it is made by a momentary contact (for a dot), 
or a prolonged contact (for a dash). On this principle is con- 
structed the Morse Sounder, which is identical with the relay 
in construction, but much smaller, and is used for military 
tel^raphy, or under conditions where economy of apparatus 
is important 

*205. Electrostatic Induction in Cables.— Aa soon as 
marine cables of great length came into use it was found that 
signals transmitted by them suffered a remarkable retardation, 
the making contact with the battery for an instant at one end 
causing at the other a gradual rising and sinking again of the 
current, occupying several seconds. This would make the rate 
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of BignaUing Ttny slow were it necessary to wait till each Bignal 
had completely died away before tracsmitting the next. 

The retardation is easily explained il we rememberthat Uie 
core of the cable forms the inner coat of a Leyden jar of 
enormous capacity, of which the conducting sea-water is the 
outer coat. The effect of contact with the battery terminal is 
to bring the core of the cable to a potential which near the 
battery, nearly equals the potential of the battery termioaL 
This can only be done by charging t^e Leyden jar. In 
the case of a long cable this chai^ng takes a finite time, 
and on breaking contact, Uie Leyden jar is discharged 
through the receiving galvanometer, and this again occupies 
about the same time. 




The effect can be illustrated by the apparatus of J^'ig. 203 
which consists ot a coil of cotton-covered wire, 20 or 30 yards 
long, and about a tenth of an inch in diameter, coiled into a 
solid coil, and afterwards dipped in melted parafBn te perfect 
insulation. This represents the cable, and is placed in a 
vessel of water, with one terminal exposed and insulated. 
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The other terminal is connected through a galvanometer 
with the contact breaker. Of the other two terminals of 
the contact breaker, one is connected both with a battery 
terminal and with a strip of metal sunk in the water, which 
representa the Ea/rth of the telegraph battery, and also with 
one terminal of & battery. The other terminal of the 
battery ia connected simply with the tliird terminal of the 
contact breaker. On turning the contact breaker handle to 
the left, so ae to bring the tongue into contact with the right- 
hand terminal, the battery will .charge the core of the wire 
coil, and will cause a momentary deflection in the delicate 
galvanometer. This is of interest, showing us that the 
magnetic effects of a current are not confined to cases where 
the electricity has a complete circuit in the ordinary sense, 
but accompany any displacement whatever of the elec- 
tricity. Quite instantaneously the charging current will 
cease, and the galvanometer return to its zero. On turning 
the handle to the right, the battery ia thrown out, but the 
galvanometer is deflected for fm instant in the opposite direc- 
tion to the deflection on charging, showing that the Leyden 
jar formed by the core is being discharged through it. 

The effect on the galvanometer is very much increased by 
usii^, in place of the wire coils and water, a condenser made 
of several hundred sheets of tinfoil, separated by paper im- 
mersed in melted paraffin and pressed together when hot. 
The alternate sheets are brought together by projecting Saps, 
and connected with the two terminals of the condenaer. By 
meima of a large number of such condensers an artificial cable 
can be made, and all the effects of a real cable exactly repro- 
duced. 

uj.i..*L,,Coogle 
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*206. Thomson's Marine Galvanometer — To over- 
come the difficulty presented by the very alow rate of cable 
signalling, Sir W. Thomson invented his Marine Galvanometer, 
a variety of the reflecting galvanometer, in which the oscilla- 
tionB of the needle are damped, the needle simply deflecting 
right or left when a current is transmitted, and returning to 
its zero without making oscillatious about it, as in the 
common form of the instrument. This of course does not 
obviate the retardation of the signals noticed above, but 
enables the clerks by practice to interpret the indications of 
the galvanometer without waiting for each signal to die away 
before another is transmitted, each observation depending 
not only on the signal last sent, but on the twenty or thirty 
preceding it. 

♦207. Thomson's Syphon Recorder.— This is an in- 
strument by which the messages sent through a cable are 
made self-recording. It consists of a tape payed out vertically, 
much as in the Morse Indicator. Opposite the tape is a fine 
capillary glass tube bent somewhat in the form of the letter S, 
whose upper end hangs in a vessel containing ink, and whose 
lower end is opposite the middle of the tape. The ink vessel is 
electrified by a small fnctional machine, worked by the clock- 
work which pays out the tape ; and, according to the principle 
of the electrical watering-pot (Art. 93), the ink will spurt ont 
from the tube on to the tape, making a straight line along it if 
the syphon remain stationary. The syphon tube is attached 
by fine silk threads to a peculiar kind of galvanometer, by 
which it is defiected right or left according to the direction 
and magnitude of the current sent through the cable. This 
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cable current is sent, and which hangs suspended between the 
poles of a powerful permanent magnet, This coil, owing to its 
magnetic properties when traversed by a curreot, is deflected 
in one direction or the other, according to the direction of the 
currents, and to an amount directly proportional to the current 
strength. By means of the attached silk threads, the move- 
ment of the syphon tube is made proportional to the] move- 
ment of the galvanometer coil, and the sypbon recorder there- 
fore gives a permanent register of every change in strength 
or direction of the line current. 

*208. Step by Step, or ABC Telegraph.— There is a 
great variety of other telegraph machines used in various 
parts of the world, including some in which the message is 
actually printed in ordinary type. These depend on more 



complex machinery, but involve no new principle in elec- 
tricity. The only other fonn we shall refer to here is the ABC 
telegraph, specially adapted for the use of persons who are 
not familiar with any telegraphic coda The message is 
received on a dial marked with the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet, a needle rotating always in the ssme direction, and 
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paofling at each letter which the distant operator wishes to 
transmit. This, and all other "step by step" telegraphs, 
require two parts, — a mant^nj^otor at the sending station, and 
an (ndtcoior at the receiving station, with, of course, the usual 
line and battery. 

The Manipulator (Fig. 204) consists of a dial marked with 
the letters of the alphabet and two additional spaces, which 
can be used to denote the beginniog and ending of a sentonce. 
Over the letters moves an arm, rotating about the centre of 
the dial, having attached to it behind the dial a toothed 
wheel, the number of teeth being half the number of letter 
and other spaces round the dial. The teeth, by pressing a 
spring, make contact in the line battery, when the arm is 
opposite each alternate letter. 

The indicator (Fig. 205) contains an electro-magnet, fur- 
nished with a soft iron armature. This armature carries a 
long arm, whose end is formed to act as an escapement 
against a toothed wheel having the same number of teeth 
as the wheel in the manipulator. The toothed wheel carries 
an index hand, which moves over a dial whose divisions 
correspond to those in the manipulator. Each time the 
current passes the armature is attracted, and the detent 
(Fig. 20S, a) by its wedge-like action pushes on one tooth of 
the wheel, and, on breaking, retains the next against the flat 
end of the wedge. Thus in the making and breaking, the 
index hand passes over two letters, just as in the manipulator. 

To call attention to the instrument, a bell is attached to 
the indicator (not shown in drawing), which can be put in or 
out of circuit by a simple contact breaker. 

There is also on the indicator a small button moving a 
lever, by which the index hnnd can be moved over the letters 
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BucccBsively without employment of the current, by which 
the manipulator and indicator can be brought to the same 
letter initially. 



To send a message, the operator turns the manipulator arm 
till it is opposite the letter he wishes to transmit, at which be 
makes a pause, Each letter he passes over will be passed 
over by the index hand in the indicator, which will also 
pause at the letter over which he causes the manipulator 
to make a pause, and so a message, letter by letter, can be 
spelt out. The process is very slow, as it is often necessary 
to turn the manipulator round nearly a whole circumference 
between two letters, B and A, for instance, as it will only 
work in one direction. The manipulator, again, must be 
moved very slowly, as otherwise it will often pass over two 
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letters before the detent in the indicator liu had time to set 
more than one free, throwing the tvo parte of the instrument 
ont of coirespODdence. 

♦209. Amp*re's Theory of Magnetism. — On observing 
the intimate connection between a Bolenoid and a magnet. 
Ampere introduced a hypothetical theory of the construction 
<A a magnet He assumes that each molecule of magnetic 
matter has an electric current constantly circulating round it. 
When the body is unmagnetized these currente are in all direc- 
tions, and neutralise each other's effect on external magnetism. 
The act of magnetization consists in setting the currents round 
all the molecules in parallel planes and in the same rotational 
direction. Thus any section across a magnet shows a series of 
cnrrente rotating round the molecules (Fig. 206). Assuming 
these currents all of the same strength, the 
current in two consecutive molecules will 
I be equal and opposite aloi^ the faces in 
I contact, and therefore will neutralise each 
other, whUe the currents in the outer- 
most molecnles being in contact with the 
air are not neutralised, but give a con- 
tinuous current, or series of currents, round 
the outside of the magnet. These currents 
I constituto a solenoid of which the aucces- 
sive turns are infinitely near together, and 
are, according to Ampfere, the source 
of its magnetic properties, — the Amp^rian currents being 
right-handed, or in direction of the hands of a watch to an 
observer looking down on the south pole, and left-handed 
to an observer looking down on the north pole. 

u,.i.„..L,,Coogle 
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All the relations between a magnet and electric currentB 
can, by means of the AmpSrian hypothesis, be reduced to 
the actions of currents on each other, but they can be easily 
explained by actions in the magnetic fields of the magnets, 
demonstrable by experiment, while the Amp^rian curents 
are only hypothetical. 

2ia The Magnetic Tick. — That the magnetization of 
a bar is accompanied by some molecular movement ie proved 
by the m^[netic tick which accompanies its magnetization 
and demagnetization. The sound can he easily heard by 
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stretching a soft iron wire, about 1 metre long and a milli- 
metre in diameter, over a sonndhig-board (Fig. 207 D, shows 
a section), and surrounding the wire, through nearly its whole 
length by a narrow glass tube, which is supported out of 
contact with the wira Bound the glass tube is, cloedy 
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wound moderately Btont insulated copper wire two or three 
layers in depth. On connecting the ends of the copper wire 
with the terminalB of a battery of four or five Grove cells, 
and placing any contact breaker in the circuit, a sound is 
heard from the wire each time that contact is made or 
broken. 

On this principle a telephone capable of transmitting musical 
notes is easily constructed. The notes are sung or sonnded 
through a mouthpiece into a box (A), whose upper surface is 
closed by a thiu sheet of metal (S) stretched tightly. Near 
it« centre is adjusted a screw {(T) whose point all but touches 
the metal membrane, and does touch it at each vibration of 
the membrane, when a note is sounded into tile mouthpiece. 
The note depends simply on tJie number of vibrations per 
second, and each of these vibratione makes and breaks contact 
in a voltaic circuit. This circuit includes the electro-magnet 
B, which gives the magnetic tick for each make and break of 
contact, and reproduces the note sounded. 

This telephone is commonly but inaccurately called by the 
name of Eeis, who, about 1860, invented a telephone which 
transmitted articulate speech as well as musical tones. Hia 
receiver was on the principle of the receiver described above, 
consisting of a knitting-needle surrounded by a coil of wire 
mounted on a sounding-board. His transmitter was formed 
on the model of the drum and bones of the human ear, and 
he was thus led to an instrument identical in principle with 
the carbon transmitter of the present tclephona (See PhUtpp 
Eeis, Inventor of the Telephone, by Prof. S. P. Thomson, D.Sc.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CURRENT INDUCTION. 

211. Work done in the Electro-magnetic Field at 
Expense of the Current — In the ezperimeots oi the last 
chapter, where movementB of conductors or magneta take 
place under electro-magnetic force, it appears from theory 
that the work done during the movement is accompanied by 
a diminution of the current while the movement la^te. This 
falling off in moat cases is bo small, compared to the total 
current passing, that it is rather difficult to show eitiher by 
including a rough galvanometer in the main circuit, or a 
delicate one in a branch circuit. It can be shown by passing 
the current from five Grove cells continuously through two 
electro-magnets of horse-shoe form, and placing a delicate 
galvanometer in a branch circuit, the galvanometer of 
course being at considerable distance from the magnets. 
If the electro-magnets be now held, one immediately above 
the other, with contrary poles opposed at a distance of 
1 or 2 inches, and the upper be allowed to fall on to the 
lower, a movement of the galvanometer will be noted, 
showing a slight momentary falling off of the current. On 
lifting up suddenly the upper ma^et, and separating it 
from the lower, there will in the same way be seen a slight 
■e of the current. GooqIc 
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*zi2. Theoretical Explanation of foregomg Experi- 
mCDt.— It will be wOTth while coDsidering how the fall in 
the cnrreiit ia % source of enei^. Let / be the coirent when 
the machine is at rest, and /' the current when the same 
roachloe is in motion. Let also E be E.M.F. of the battery, 
and R the resistance, which is the same in both cases. The 
enei^ given out from the battery is in the two cases EI 
and EI' (Art. I6S), and the heat generated measured in 
mechanical work is £/' and £/'* (Art. 169) each per second. 
If 7 be the time in which a gram of zinc is consnroed in (lie 
battery with coirent /, it will roqnire a longer time, namely, 

-pT, when the current is /'. Hence the heat given out per 
gram of zinc consumed will be in the two cases RI^T and 
flf X jiT, and this latter ia equal to RII'T, which is neces- 
sarily less than RPT, if /' is less than /. But the energy 
given out from the battery must in both cases be the same, 
since equal amounts of zinc are dissolved. Hence, when the 
machine is in motion there is less energy given oat in heat 
than that abstracted from the battery by B{I'—ir)T per 
gram of zinc used. This energy then does the work in the 
machine. 

When work is done against electro-magnetic forces, the 
current is increased, the work done on the system being 
evolved from it as increased heat in the circuit, 

213. Induced Currents.— Returning to the apparatus of 
Arte. 177 and 178, in which we have the movement of a 
magnet pole in the electro-magnetic field of a cm-rent, and 
of a current in the magnetic field of a magnet, we will 
replace the battery by a sensitive galvanometer, of course re- 
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moved to a distaiice from the magnet (Fig. 208). On rotating 
the magnet pole or tlie cnrrent by hand, the galvanometer 
showB a current, and the direction of the current changes 
with a change in the direction of rotation. We shall notice, 
if we examine the direction of the current, that it ie opposite 
to the current which would have caused the actual rotation. 
These are called induced currents ; they correspond with the 
falling off in the current noticed above, and may in fact be 
regarded in an algebraical sense as a falling off in the current, 
when that current ii 




Since the induced current is opposite in direction to the 
current which would have caused the motion, it is clear that 
the electro-mignetic effect of the induced current is to oppose 
.the motion taking place in the field. This is one case of Lens's 
law, of which we will now give illustrations, by performing 
backwards some of the experiments of last chapter. 



fit 
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214. Current induced in a Coil by a Moving: 
Pole. — Fit up in a circuit a coil of wire and a diataut 
galvanometer, but no battery. On moving the pole of a bar 
magnet near the coil, a current ia induced. The direction of 
the current is shown in Fig. 209 for 
' a north pole approaching the coil. 
The current is seen to make the 
face of the coil towards the magnet 
north polar. Thus again the elec- 
tro-magnetic effect of the current is 
seen to be sncb as would oppose 
the motion. On reversing either the direction ol motion or 
the sign of the pole the current is reversed. 

If the north pole be passed on through the coil, in retreats 
ing from its upper face it will induce a current, in the same 
direction as while approaching the lower face. This will 
continue as long as the influence of the north pole pre- 
ponderates over that of the south— that is, until the middle 
of the bar has reached the coiL At this instant the current 
ceases momentarily, and then, if the movement be still con- 
tinued, is reversed. 

Theee principles explain the damping action noted above 
(Art 206) in Thomson's Marine Galvanometer. The move- 
ment of the poles of the magnet, as it swings inside the coils, 
calls up a current which opposes the motion, and therefore 
"damps" the swing. By sufficiently increasing the number 
of turns in the galvanometer, the damping is so great a^ to 
cause the needle, when deflected from equilibrium, slowly to 
return to its zero without oscillating about it 
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215. Induced Current in Barlow's Wheel.— If in 
Barlow's wheel (Art 179) the battety be replaced by a galra- 
Qometer (Fig. 210), and the wheel made to rotate, there will 
be a current induced in the circuit, the directions of rotation 
and of the current beiag Bhown by arrows. This current, if 
acting independently, would cause the wheel to rotate in the 
opposite direction. 



216. Currents induced b; Terrestrial Mas:neti$m. 
— Delezenne'e Circle (Fig, 211) is adapted to show the 
current induced in a wire coil under the induction of the 
earth's magnetism. It will be remembered that a coil carry- 
ing a current tends to set itself at right angles to the dip. A 
coil capable of rotation about a diameter, which is placed at 
right angles to the dip, will on continuous notation be 
traversed by an induced current, whose directiim is changed 
each time it reaches the position of equilibrium. If, then, by 
means of the spring commutator (Fig. 211, a), we change the 
direction of the current in the galvanometer relatively to its 
direction in the coils at each half revolution, we have a con- 
tinuous current in the galvanometer, whose amount depends 
on the rapidity of rotation. We can by the mechanical 
arrangement shown set the instrument so that the axis of 
rotation is horizontal, vertical, or in any other position, in 
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which cases the effective part of the earth's magnetiam is the 
component at right angles to the axis of rotation ; tJie indaced 
current vaoisfaitig when the asia of rotation is parallel to the 
dip. 



If we compare Delezenne's Circle with the coil of Fig. 187, e, 
placed in the magnetic field, we can Bee that the induced 
GUrrent is such as would cause the coil to rotate ia the opposite 
direction. The expression of this result may be modified by 
adopting Faraday's conception of a finite number of lines of 
magnetic force. In the position of equilibrium the circuit 
containa the greatest number of lines of force (Art 181), and 
as we rotate the circuit up towards that position, the number 
of lines of force enclosed by the circuit is increasing, and after 
passing it the number is diminishing. When the number of 
the earth's lines of force is increasing, the current will be 
found left-handed to the lines of force, and, when diminishing 
right-handed. -- 1 
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217. Current Induced by moving Parallel Con- 
ductors. — We have obeerved that parallel currente attract 
each other vheo in the aame direction, and repel each other 
when in opposite directions. To show that these movements 
cause induced currents, take the pair of flat spirals of Art 186, 
and connect one with the battery while the other hangs 
parallel to it, with its terminals attached to a galvanometer. 
On moving either spiral towards the other, or from the other, 
currents ate induced in opposite directitms, concurrent with 
the battery current when the spirals recede from each other, 
and opposite to it when they approach each other. 




The same thing may be illustrated by thrusting a coil of 
wire (Fig. 212) carrying a current inside a hollow coil consist- 
ing of very many turns of fine wire with which a galvano- 
meter alone is connected. When the spirals are approaching 
each other, the induced will be inverse or opposite to the 
battery current, but on withdrawing one from the other, the 
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current will be direct or in ihe same directaon as the battery 
current. 

The effect ia ranch increased if the inner c<»l has a sc^ 
inm core, maVing it an electoo-magnet, since this enormously 
increases the strength of the magnetic field in which the move- 
meots are made. 

218. Currents induced by chang:es In strength ot 
the Magnetic Field. — We will first show that an induced 
ouirent passes through neighbouring conductors when a m^- 
netic field is made or destroj'ed, by making or breaking contact 
in a battery circuit Using tlie apparatus of the last experiment 
(Fig. 212), and placing the electro-magnet within the wire 
coil, it will be seen that a current passes in the galvanometer 
when contact is made or broken in the battery circuit On 
making contact, the current is inverse, and on breaking it ia 
direct 

These effects are also much increased by enclosing a soft 
iron core in the battery coiL 

We may, with the same apparatus, illustrate changes in the 
strength of the magnetic field. For by short-circuiting tile 
battery current we csn leave the electro-magnet in a bruich 
circuit of great or small resistance, and allow any part of the 
current we please to traverse the electro-magnet Induced 
currents will be produced in the external coil whose directiona 
will be similar to those just named. 

Id all the foregoing experiments we notice that the induced 
current tends, by its electro-magnetic effect, to oppoae the 
change taking place in the field, for the direct induced current 
tends to strengthen the field when it is being weakened by 
the falling off of tite battery current, and the inyerse indoced 
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cnirent tends to weaken the field when it is being straogthened 
by a rise in the battery current 

219. Currents induced in Electromotors.— On the 
same principles, it is clear that any form of electromotor may 
be used to generate a cnrrent by meana of movements of the 
machinery brought abont mechanically. This will even be 
true in motors such as Froment's and Griecomb's, where the 
movements depend entirely on electro-magnets j the residual 
magnetism in the soft iron cores being always anfficient to 
start a' current, which then rises in compound interest ratio 
as the rotation continues. This is the principle of all the 
djmamo-machines now osed for generating electricity for 
lighting and other purposes. 

220. The Extra Current or Galranic Spark.— On 
making and breaking the battery circoit, a bright epark is 
noticed to pass between the terminals at the instant of making 
and breaking. This cannot be due to the battory current, as 
it only occurs momentarily when that current is made or 
broken, and we shall find it has a much higher E.M.F. than 
the battory current itself. On incladii^ & lai^ coil of wire 
or an electro-magnet in the circuit,' the intensity of the spark 
is very much increased, causing a brilliant flash if contact be 
broken in a mercury cup. 

This is no doubt the effect of an induced current in the 
conductor itself, which beb&ves in this respect just like any 
other conductor in the field, experiencing an induced inverse 
current on closing, and an induced direct current on breaking 
the battery current 

These currents were discovered by Faraday, and by him 
were called the inverse and direct extra curreni respectively. 
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To exhibit their direction by the g&lvaDometer is not 
easy, as they occur with the battery current, in the same 
conductor. Faraday showed the direct extra current by 
airanging a circuit containing a battery and an electro-magnet 
(0 in Fig. 213), and placing a galvanometer in a branch 
circuit AOB (by means of Ihe mercury ciipB A and £), 




which was therefore traversed by a certain fraction of the 
battery corrent, causing the needle to deflect By laying a 
piece of cork or a braaa weight on the galvanometer card he 
Uocked the needle, retaining the needle at zero, while the 
battery ciurent was passing. Contact was broken t^ lifting 
the battery wire out of the mercury cup A or B, and the 
direct extra current passed round the closed circuit ACBO. 
AsBoming the battery current to pass through the electro- 
magnet in the direction AOB, and through the galvanometer 
in the direction AGB, the direct indnced current traverseG 
the gtdvanometer in the opposite direction to the battery 
current On breaking contact therefore, the needle swings 
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awur from its stop, thus proving the existence of the extra 
current. 

The high E.M.F. of the extr& ourrent may be ahown in a 
variety of ways. Thus, if the gaIvanomet«r in Fig. 213 be 
replaced by the two hands of the operator, one finger being 
placed on each cup, a sharp pricking sensation is felt when- 
ever contact with the battery is made or broken in the mercniy 
cupa. This aenBation is increased by rapidly making and 
breaking contact, as by mbbing the end of the battery wire 
over the surface of a file, one end of which is held in the 
mercury cup. That these effects are not dne to the direct 
battery current is shown by passing it through the body, 
when no sensation whatever is produced. Next, replace the 
galvanometer by a voltameter. The battery must be reduced, 
if necessary, till no evolntion of gas is caused in the branch 
circuit by the steady battery current. If, now, the contact 
be rapidfy made and broken, small quantities of gas will be 
given off continuously from both pl&t«8. 

The direct extra current has always much higher E.M.F. 
than the inverse, though the same amount of electricity 
must pass in both. This is why the spark on breaking ie 
always much brighter than on making contact with the battery. 

221. Lens's Law. — All induced currents, such as we have 
been experimenting upon, obey the Law of Lenz, to which 
we have already alluded. It may be stated thus : Jf eilher a 
condttdor forming part of a dosed circuit be moved in the magnetic 
field, or the field in which the con&udor is placed undergo any 
change of strength, during the movement or change the eoTtductor 
is traversed by a ctm-ent, whose electro-magnetic effect « A) oppose 
Ihe movement of the conductor or the change in (fc/eW., CuHJ'^le 
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The following are bat cases of the geDStal law, which we 
have already illuetrated by experiment : — 

(1) If anoiih pole approach a closed circuit, Uie induced 
cnirent makes the &ce, opposite to the north pole, also 
north-polar, so a« to resist the advance of the pole (Art. 214). 

(2) If a linear conductor forming part of a closed circuit 
be moved across the lines of force, so that a figure in the 
conductor looking along the lines of force is carried by the 
motion to its left, the induced current will enter by its head 
and leave by its heels (Art. 215). 

(3) If a closed conductor carrying a current approach 
towards a closed conductor not carrying a current, a current 
will be induced in the latter conductor in opposite direction 
to the battery current (Art 217). 

(4) If a conductor be moved so as to include fewer lines 
of magnetic force, there will be a right-handed induced 
current whose electro-magnetic effect is to increase the num- 
ber of lines of force (Art. 216). 

(5) If the strength of a current, or the ma^etism of a 
magnet, be diminished, every conductor in its field will 
experience a current righb-banded to the lines of force 
(Art 218). 

(6) If the current he established in a conducting circuit, 
an inverse extra current will be developed in the circuit 
itself (Art. 220). 

It is almost enperfluous to remark that in each case a 
reversal of the direction of motion or of the change also 
reverses the direction of the induced current 

222. Currents induced in Solid Conductors moved 
In the Magnetic Field. — For the development of induced 
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currentia it is not necessaiy to have vires fonning closed 
circuits, since indnced cuirentB occiir irhenerer & conducting 
mass IB moved through & magnetic field across the lines of 
force. This is eaaUy shown by the resistaoce experienced in 
drawing a metal sheet between the poles of a strong electro- 
Dkagnet A piece of copper (usually shaped like a saw), oa 
being drawn through air between the poles of the electro- 
magnet feels to the operator as if it were being drawn 
tiirough some viscous fluid like honey or treacle. This is 
obviously due to the indaced currents in the metal sheet which 
oppose the motion. 

The Bune thing is often shown by suspending a copper cube 
by a fine string between the poles of the electro-magnet (Fig. 
214). After putting torsion on the string, by rotating the cube 

I 



P 



several times, it, when left to itaelf, with the magnet unmade^ 
spms i^idly round, untwisting the string. If while the string 
is untwisting contact be made with the battery, the cube is 
rapidly pulled up, as if it were meeting with resistance in the 
air; but on breaking contact again it goes on spinning as before. 
Before Faraday's discovery of induced currents, Arago had 
observed that if a horizontal copper disc be rotated rapidly, 
a magnet needle suspended by a fibre over its centre is 
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deflected in the direction of rotation, and if the rotation ia 
rapid enough, the magnet also spioB round, following the 
motion ol the disc 

223. Carke's Masneto - Electric Machine or 
Dynama — We proceed now to some practical applications 
of indnced cnrrents. We take first the m^neto-electric 
machine or dynamo, all forms of which depend on the genera- 
ttoQ of electricity by the rapid movement of a conductor in a 
magnetic field. As ia describing telegraphic apparatus, we 
shall confine ourselves to very few instruments. 

Of these, Clarke's machine was one of the earliest; it 
is very simple in construction, md still continues more fx 
less in use for medical purposes. 

It consists (Fig. 215, a) of a single horse-shoe magnet, or a 
battery of three magnets, in front of the poles of which 
revolve on a spindle passing between them two bobbins of 
wire (5(7) containing soft iron cores. 

Suppose we are looking down on the bobbins, and consider 
the nature of the pole facing us. Wben opposite the north pole 
of the permanent magnet^ this pole is a north pole by induc- 
tion, and vtM vertu. Hence the pole of the bobbin B in half a 
revolution changes from north to south, that is, it will con- 
tinuallybelosingnorth-polarmagnetism. The current indnoed 
in the bobbin therefore opposes the change, and circulates 
round the coils in a direction against the hands of a watch. 
For exactly the same reason, the current in the bobbin (7, 
which, in the same half revolution, goes from the south to the 
north pole of the permanent magnet, will be with the hands 
of a watch. The current in each bobbin is therefore reversed 
at each half revolution. , -^ , 
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The arrangement of the bobbins is shown in section in 



Fie 216 h. The wircB from the bobbins are brought to a pair 
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<rf ctHnmon tonninalfl in roch & manner tlutt both bobbins tend 
to aend % cnmnt in the same direction tlu-oa^ the extem&l 
Gircnit. One of these terminals is connected with the metal 
spindle, on which fits closely an. ebonite cylinder cairying on 
ite Bor&cfl two metal fermles whose arrangement depends on 
the nse to which the machine is to be pot; they are shown by 
B and E. One of them (D) ahoold be connected by a screw 
which passes throagh the ebonite with the metal spindle, and 
thus witli one terminal of the bobbins. The other tenninal 
is insulated from the spindle but connected with the ferrule 
E. The current is carried away from the ferrules by metal 
springs which continaonsly press against them as they revolve 
(Fig. 215, a). 

If the femileB are complete circles running side by side 
round the ebonite cylinder, the machine gives alternating 
currents. If they are made the two halves of one ferrule 
insulated from each other bo that the same spring which is in 
contact with B during one half ite revolution is in contact 
with E during the other h&lf revolution, it is a commu- 
tator reversing the current at each half revolution, and so 
mftlfing a continuous current in the external circuit; just as 
in Delezenne'a Circle (Fig. 211). 

For medical purposes, the principal current is short-circuited 
at each half revolution, thus bringing in the direct and inverse 
exb« current in the external circuit, of which we have already 
noticed the high E.M.F. and remarkable physiological action. 
This is accomplished, where the two half ferrules B- and E 
are separated by a spiral line, making B broad where E is 
narrow, and mu versa. The contact springs in part of the 
revolution press one on B and the other on E, the current 
then passing through the external circuit; at .^another part 
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both at once presa on D, when the ourrent is short-circuited. 
At the opposite part both press on E, again short-oircmUng 
the corrent. 

The same effect is often obtained by simply connecting one 
terminal of the wire with the metal of the spindle {F, Fig. 21fi,i:), 
the other being connected with an insulated ferrule (G) upon the 
spindle. A spring {H) in connection with this latter ferrule 
also presses against the spindle, and while it presses short- 
circuitB the current. By filing away the opposite faces of the 
spindle to the form shown at K, the spring {H) ceases to 
touch the spindle for a momen t at each half revolution, and the 
current suddenly passes through the external circuit (L~M). 
These changes are accompanied by strong extra currents. 



224. Siemens' Dynamo.— Much power is lost in 
Clarke's machine through the bobbins never being in the 
strongest part of the field, that is, between the magnet poles. 
To remedy this defect, Siemens' armature (Fig. 216) was 
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invented, consisting of a long iron framework (seen in section 
F^;. 2 1 6, a) with the wire coiled in a long flat coiL This, being 
narrow, can be made to rotate in a cylindrical cavity cat 
between a row of north and south poles of permanent m^nets. 
Stall further power was obtained by subatitnting electro- for 
permanent magnets. The electro-magnets were at first 
ohaiged by an external machine or battery ; but it was soon 
found that better results were obtained by diverting the 
whole or part of the current induced in the armatures 
throi^ the electro-magnet coils. As was pointed out above, 
the residual magnetism atarta the current, which then rises 
rapidly to ite maximnm for the given rate of rotation. 

225. The Gramme Machine.— There is one other 
machine whose armature is so peculiar in construction as 
to deserve special notice, and it is the parent of a class of 
machines now very widely used. This is the Gramme machine. 
In it the armature revolves between the poles of a powerful 
permanent or electro-magnet (M). It consists of a cylindrical 
ring (Fig. 217, a) made of soft iron, upon which is coiled 
a continuous wire, forming in itself an unbroken circuit. 
This coil, at thirty-two points equally distoibuted along it, has 
wires soldered to it (AB . . .), which are in connection with 
thirty-two separate copper pieces (G), carefully insulated from 
each other by mica plates, and surrounding the spmdle of 
the armature. Against this cylinder of separate copper pieces, 
above and below it, press two metal brush collectors, which 
are connected with the terminals (FG) of the machine. 

To explain the action we will first consider it as an electro- 
motor. Tt^ii^ the dissected dit^ram (Fig. 218), the current 
esters by tJw tenninal {A), and, through the brush G enters 
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the Goile at h, where it is divided, part going through the eoils 
OB the Bemicircle &», and part through those on the aemioircle 
Wa. These parts tmlte again at a, and pass by the brnah D to 
the terminal B, by which the cnrrent returns to the battery 



The wire coiled round the iron core of the semicircle 
oM tends to make it a magnet of horse-shoe type, having 
a south pole at a, and a north pole at h. In the same 
wajs the current in coils round the iron core of ocfi being 
in the opposite direction, also make a south pole at a 
and a north pole at 6. Thus the iron circular core has a 
double south pole at a. and a double north pole at h. These 
will be repelled and attracted by the poles of the perma- 
nent magnet, a being driven in the direction ac, and h 
in the direction M. This process is repeated as each 
Buocessive portion of the coil comes in contact vith the 
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brush, and a contmaons rotation is maiDtaiiied in the direc- 
tion o—c— 6— li.' 

Applpng Lens's law, we see that if we cauae the arma- 
ture to revolve, an induced current is developed in opposite 
direction to the battery current which would cause the rota- 
tion. This is the action of tiie machine when used as a 
dynamo. 

In powerful machines electro-magnets are used for the 
field magnets, and these may be charged by diverting 
part or the whole of the current through them. But the 
power of the machine is seen in a small model, turned by 
hand, and weighing less than a hundredweight, by which 
6 inches of thin platinum wire nay be made red-hot, the 
phenomena of electrodynamics and electro-magnetism ex- 
hibited, a series of small incandescent lamps lighted up well, 
and a small arc lamp (of Browning's pattern) lighted up as 
well as by eight or ten Grove cells. 

226. The Incandescent Electric Lamp.— One of the 
great uses for dynamo-machines in the future will probably 
be the generation of electricity for lighting purposes, and it 
will be convenient to say here a few words about thia appli- 
cation. There are two distinct modes of hghting, — by in- 
candescent or glow lamps, and by the arc lamp, — besides one or 

^ The prearat writer Hm lately tntide a model to illiutrate the 
above action of the Oramma ring. A cIrcalM coil of iron wire ii 
wound, SI in the ring, with inaulated copper wire, making t. oon- 
tintioiu coil. To thijs are soldered two «;reB at opposite eitremitie* 
of a diameter. Tfaia in mpported on a simple framework of wood, 
and pivoted, with Ita plane horizontal, between the poles of a horse- 
shoe tnagnet, the two atraight wires dipping in the commntator 
cap, which ia placed aiially between them, just aa for the small 
electro-magnet of Fig. 1S7, a. On passing Uie current of one or 
two eells, the Hog rotAtes rapidly. 1^, ^^^^ Oootjlc 
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two other methods which hold an mtermediate place between 
these two. 

All the incandescent lamps (Fig. 219) at present in use 
consist of one or more filunents of carbon {a), of horse- 
shoe form, attached at their ends to stout platinum wires h, c, 
which are fused through the glass of the small globe d. 
These globes are exhausted by a Sprengel mercury pump, 
and then hermetically sealed. By different inventors the 
whole vegetable kingdom has been ransacked to find the 




fibre which yields the most suitable carbon filament. These 
are heated (air being excluded) to expel water and gases, and 
then compressed in a mould. The chief difierence between 
the lamps in use is the source and mode of preparation of 
the carbon filament, and the nature of the residual gas. 

These lamps can now be constracted of very uniform 
resistance, and the most economical arrangement is tiat in 
multiple arc (Fig. 220), all the lamps being hung between two 
stout copper wires, which eairy the battery current In this 
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way of arranging them, the greater the number of lamps the 
smaller the external resistance (Art 166), the current being 
eqoally divided between them all. The same general 
principles as to external and internal resistance hold for 
dynamos as for batteries, and where the external resistance is 
very emaJJ, the best dynamo will be that of least resistance 
(Art 163). Moreover, the E.M.F. required in the circuit ia 
small, but the quantity of electricity very great In this case 
we are forbidden to have our dynamo armatures coiled with 
great lengths of thin wire, as in that case the internal resist- 
ance becomes too lai^e. Dynamos are therefore constructed 
with few coila of thick wire, or, by Mr, Edison, with copper 
rods instead of wire coils. In these cases the E.M.F. is very 




low, and the requisite quantity of electricity in the circuit 
ia obtained by very high speed of revolution, which in some 
machines varies from 1600 to 2000 revolutions per minute, 
this speed being attained by a steam- or gas-engine. 

Among the advantages these lamps offer for domestac illumi- 
nation is the absence of the poisonous products of combustion, 
which make gas-lighted rooms absolutely fatal to plants, and, in 
the absence of perfect ventilation, deleterious to human health. 
The heating effect is small, since, although the carbon filament 
is at a very high temperature, ita mass is so small that the 
quantity of heat given out never makes even the globe un- 
pleasantly warm to the touch. The light can be jJaced in wiy 
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poBitJOD, ae under water, or in contact vitb inflammaUe 
matfirials, even in mines, where the air itself forms an in- 
flammable compound, without danger of fire. Even tf the 
globe were accidentally broken, the carbon would be burnt 
up and the light extinguished instantaneously, before any 
material, however near (except ao inflammable gas), could 
come in contact with its heated filament. Moreover, the low 
E.M.F. of the current makes inau- 
tation a matter of great ease, and 
removes the peculiar dangers inci- 
dent to electrical apparatus of high 
potential when carelessly handled. 

227. The Arc Lamp.— With 
arc lighte, the light appears between 
the extremities of two carbon rods, 
which are kept at a slight distance 
apart in air. The carbons are both 
burnt away, though unequally, that 
forming the positive terminal the 
more rapidly. To prevent the re- 
duction and extinction of the light 
by the consuming of the carbons, 
various forms of automatic regu- 
lator have been invented. The 

nrinciple of them can be under 

' '^ . Fio. asL 

stood m>m the very simplest — 

that of the Browning himp (Fig. 221). Its simplicity 

depends chiefly on the fact that the lower carbon is fixed, 

but its position can be regulated by hand by means of the 

milled bead (A\ which, acting on a lever, nusea or de- 
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presses the lower carbon, which should be D^;ative. The 
upper carbon is held by a brass rod (5), which slides freely in 
the appet framework, and naturally slides down until it rests 
on the lower carbon. The sliding rod is pressed by a small 
detent {D) at the end of a lever, whose opposite end {E) forms 
the armatnre of a small electro-magnet {F). The current 
passes throng this electro-magnet to the positive carbon, and 
across the arc to the negative. As soon as the current passes, 
the detent presses on the sliding rod, and by its friction pre- 
vents the carbon from falling; but as the carbons are con- 
sumed, the resistance grows greater, the current falls off, and 
the detent loses its hold, causing the carbon to slide down. In 
A properly regulated lamp, the friction of the detent and the 
strength of the electro-mt^et are so well balanced always 
that the carbon falls regularly, with but small flickering of 
the light. 



228. Source of the Voltaic Arc— The carbons 
must he at first in contact The current, encountering 
great resistance at the point of contact, heats the car- 
bons red-hot, making the air round them also hot, and 
therefore rarer, and a better conductor. As the carbons 
bum away, the current is still maintained by a series of 
disruptive dischai^s through the hot air. These dis- 
ruptive discbarges are accompanied by a stream of 
particles of carbon in an incandescent state, which fly 
&om the positive to the negative pole, as is proved by 
tlie fact that the positive hums away about twice as 
fast aa the negative carbon, and by the form of the 
carbons, the positive being regularly pointed, but with a 
hollow extremity, and the negative irregularly convex 
(Fig. 223). 
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229. Arrangement of Arc Lamps.— In uraii^g 
these lamps it is impossible to use "multiple arc," as the 
resistance in each changes bo rapidly that we should have at 
each instant only the one offering least resistance alight, and 
all the others extinguished, because the current passing in 
each is inversely as the resistance (Art. 166). They must 
therefore be arranged in continuous series (Fig. 223). 




The current which will then light one will light any number, 
bnt it is obvious that the E.M.F. must be proportional to the 
nomber of lamps in circuit, to keep up the current against the 
increased resistance. In this case the external rsBiat- ^ 
ance is necessarily very great, and the dynamo or in- 
ternal resistance comparatively iDsignificant. Hence 
in constructing dynamos for arc lamps, it is usual to 
make long coils of thin wire for the armature, and 
the speed of rotation can be made more moderate — ^ 
about 400 revolutions per minute. 

830. JablpkofF Candle. — An intermediate form 
of lamp is the Jablokoff Candle {Fig. 224) used in 
Paris. This consists of two parallel carbon rods ^ 
{AB) separated by a thin layer of kaolin or china f" *'* 
Jay (C), and crossed by carbon filament {D) at the top. The 
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voltaic arc is formed beWeen the t^o carbons at first, and 
bj its heat makes the kaolin incandescent, tending to make 
the light more steady. To secure an equal consumption of 
both carbons, a form of dynamo which givea alternate 
ourrents must be used. The principle will be understood 
from Clarke's machine (Art. 223), 

231. InductiOD Coils. — We have already noticed the 
great KM.F. poseessed by certain induced corrente, com- 
pared to that of the battery current by which they are induced. 
In the construction of an induction coil the aim is to heighten 
as far as possible the E.M.F., so as to give us results compar- 
able with those obtained by statical electricity. The prin- 
ciple is this : — Make a primary circuit by a stout wire coiled a 
few times round a bundle of soft iron wires, so aa to make the 
strongest electro-magnet possible for the dimensions. Bound 
this place a secondary coil consisting of a vast number of 
turns of thin wire. If we rapidly make and break contact 
in the battery circuit, each time the electro-magnet is made 
or unmade, an inverse or direct current passes in the 
secondary coiL The KM.F. of this current depends on (1) 
the strength of the magnetic field; (2) the nomber of turns 
in the wire of the secondary coil ; (3) the rapidity with which 
the current in the primary is made and broken. 

The parts in an induction coil (Fig. 225) asa, in addition to 
the battery, (1) a commutator (A), by which the current is 
admitted, and by which its direction can be reversed ; (2) a 
contact breaker {B), for alternately making and breaking 
contact in the primary ; (3) a condenser ((7), which makes the 
breaking of contact more sudden ; (4) the primary coil and core; 
(0) the secondary coil, with insulated sliding terminals C^j^«. 
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Tht Commulafyr (Fig. 226). — This usually consists of a solid 
ebonite cylinder, having holes at either end for admitting a 



spindle in two parte. Upon its surface are fastened two 
brass plates connected by wires with the two ends of the 




spindle, and agunst tibem press brass springs, which, by bind- 
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ing-screw8, are coonected with the battery. The two up- 
rights in which the epindle worka are insulated from each 
other, but connected with the contact breaker. 

The CoTitcKt Breaker. — This in Urge coils ia an indepen- 
dent engine, but in email coils is worked by the electro- 
magnet of the primary coil. The end {A) (Fig. 227) 
of the core ia a powerful magnet pole, and attracts the 
hammer-shaped piece of soft iron (B) which is carried by 
a stiff spring (0). On this stiff spring opposite to £ is a 



metal stud, which makes contact by pressing agiunst Uie 
adjustable screw D. The passing of the current makes the 
electro-magnet, which attracts B, and breaks the cu-cuit in 
doing BO. B continues rapidly vibrating backwards and 
forwards. The of^Mwed surfaces must be of pUtinum, as any 
other metal is rapidly oxidised, and the oxide acta as a 
non-conductor to the current. uji..=L.L.,Goo*j[e 
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T}a Condenser (Fig. 228). — This is made of sheets ol tinfoil, 
Bep&rated by silk or stout paper soaked in paraffin ; the altera 
nate sheets are connected with the opposite terminals of the 
contact breaker. It is usually folded in a case, forming the 



base of the instrument. The object of it is to reduce the 
direct extra spark in the primary coil induced by making 
and breaking contact. Without & condenser we have a bright 
spark between the screw and stud each time contact is broken, 
which, by prolonging the current, increases the time occupied 
in destroying the magnet, and thus diminishes the RM.F. of 
the induced current. With a condenser the first effect of the 
extra spark is to charge the condenser, and its E.M.F. is 
thus rendered so low that hardly any spark passes, the con- 
denser being discharged again by the extra spark on making, 
which is in the opposite direction. 



The Primary Coil (Fig. 229).— This is composed of a few 
thicknesses of stout copper wire (B) surrounding a bundle of 
soft iron wires (ji). The inner <u>il is connected with the 
battery through the contact breaker. Connie 
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The SecoTtdary Coil. — This (C) is coiled outside the primary 
coil, very great care being taken to secure good insulation on 
account of the high E.M.F. of the current passing through it 
Each wire is separated from its neighbour by some hard 
insuhttor, and care taken that no two pajls of the coil at 
a great difference of potential shall be near to each other. 
This is accomplished by dividing the secondary coil into 
compartments by partitions of vulcanite, the coils in suc- 
cessive compartments being connected in series, and 1^ 
current passing from the inside to the outside of one com- 
partment, and from the outside to the inside of the next 
The length of wire on some secondary coils is as much as fifty 
mileB. The ends of the wire of the secondary coil are con- 
nected to terminals which can be adjusted by a pair of in- 
anlatad handles. 

232. Experiments with the Induction Coil. — By 
large induction coils, sparks of length up to 2 feet have been 
obtained. They appear continuous, but their discontinuous 
character can be shown by rotating a coloured disk or a spoked 
wheel under Uie illuminatJDn of the spark, and it will be seen 
the colours or spokes do not blend, but stand separately, as 
they could not do were the light continuous. When the 
spark passes through a wide air space, the effect is probably 
due almost wholly to the direct induced current, as this, by 
its higher E.M.F., can break through a greater air space than 
the inverse. This is shown if we connect the terminals of a 
Leyden jar with the terminals of the secondary circuit, which, 
if there be a lai^ break in the wire through which the spark 
hss to pass, will be charged by the direct current, but with- 
out this break the direct and inverse current passing in equal 
quantities neutralise each other. GooqIc 
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n we connedi the platinuiu electrodes of a Toltainet«r with 
the temiiiulB, water will be decompceed, but mixed gases 
will be givm off at bol^ electrodes. If, however, we leave an 
air space across which Uie spark breaks, we shall find the 
gases, separated by the direct current tmly, collected at the 
electrodes. 

The power of the secondary spark can be moch increased 
by connecting the terminals with the inner and out«r coata of 
a Leydffli jar. This condenses the spark, making fewer and 
shorter sparks pass, bnt those sparks are of mach increased 
intensity. By this means metals and other substances can be 
deflagrated for spectroscopic examination or other purposes. 

Many chemical combinations can be made by the spai^ 
from an induction coiL Thus a minute spark is sufficient to 
cause hydrogen and oxygen to combine with explosive 
violence, forming water. The passage of the current throogh 
an hermetically eealed tube of ur causes the oxygen and 
nit3X)gen to combine, forming nitrous oxidB. 

233. Discharge through rarefied Gas.— When the 
discharge takes place in air or any gas or vapour in a highly 
rarefied state, we obtain remsj-kable luminous appearances. 
A stream of coloured beams, formed of the gas in a atate of 
incandescence, appears to flow from the positive to the negative 
terminal, and by examination with the spectroscope gives 
the spectrum of the gas. Frequently the stream of light has 
a stratified appearance, not yet well understood The best 
way of observing these phenomena is by Geisaler's tubea 
These are made of glass tubes and bulbs (Fig. 230), in various 
shapes, with platinum wires fused through them at two points. 
After being filled with some gas, as air, faydrc^en, etc., they are 
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ezbaufited \>j the mercury pump, and hermetically sealed. On 
connecting their terminals with the secondary coil, remark- 
able streams of light we observed, more like the play of the 
Aurora Borealis than any other natural phenomenon. In fact, 
it is more than probable that the Aurora Borealis is produced 
by a cause exactly analogous to these secondary diachai^es. 
We have noticed that it always accompanies a magnetic 
Btorm, during which the magnetic elements all over the 
earth show sudden changes, and earth currents appear in the 
earth, either as the cause or consequence of these magnetic 
changes. If we remember that air at a sufficient height must 
be, on account of its rarity, a conductor of electricity, we 
might expect currents to pass in this conducting envelope, 
induced by changes in tiie earth's magnetism. 



234. Graham Bell's Telephone.— One of the most 
wonderful applications of induced currente iu modem times 
is found in Professor Graham Bell's telephone, which first 
brought the telephone into general use. 

To understand the telephone, we vrill first show two e^cperi- 
ments to prove the efiect on which the telephone's action de- 
pends. Take anarrow bobbin (Fig. 231) of thin wire, and place 
it round the pole of a bar magnet, supported horizontally, in- 
cluding a sensitive galvanometer in t^e circuit. On taking 
a piece of thin plate iron, 2 or 3 inches in diameter, and 
moving it towards the pole, we hdve an induced 1 
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in one direction, and on moving it away from the pole, we 
hare the induced current in the opposite direction. The 
origin of these cmrenta is easily understood. The iron plate 




becomee a magnet under the induction of tlio permanent 
magnet, and on moving it towards the permanent magnet it 
acta inductively upon it, altering its magnetism, and there- 
fore causing an induced current 

Remove now the galvanometer, and replace it by a similar 
magnet, also surrounded near one of its poles with a narrow 
bobbin of thin wire {Fig. 233). Opposite the pole of this 
magnet suspend an equal iron plate (S) with a long straw 
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pointer attached (the suBpension may be a pin passing throi^h 
the straw), placed so as not to be drawn into contact with 
the magnet pole. If we now take the former iron plate i^A), 
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and move it about backwards and forwards with a regnlar 
vibratory motion, we shall soon see the suspended plat« 
vibrating in sympathy with our movement of the first 
plate. This is an exaggerated model o( a pair of Bell tele- 
phones, the first acting as transmitter, and the second as 



To understand bow sounds are transmitted by this apparatus 
we must remember t^t every sound consista of pulses com- 
municated to the air, or the medium which conveys the sound, 
the nmnber of these pulses per second defining the pitch of 
the note. It is clear, then, &om the experiment, that if the 
plate A be made to vibrate at a certain definite rate, the plate 
fi will vibrate at exactly the same rate, and therefore in 
unison with it That is to say, the note given out from B 
will be of exactly the same pitch as the note sounded at A. 
But the instnunent does more, reproducing not only the 
pitch, but also what musicians call the quality of the note, 
as well as the very complex modification and superposition 
of notes on which articulate speech depends. These produce 
on the transmitter a very compUcated system of movements, 
which are by the induced currents absolutely copied at the 
receiver, the only difference being that the sound is very 
much weaker, and its quality, is afTected by tiie natural vibra- 
tion of the metal plates, which gives the sound a peculiar 
nasal intonation. 

The actual construction of the instrument, in which trans- 
mitter and receiver are identical, is shown in section, Fig. 233. 
.^ is a nugnet about 4 inches long, and \ inch in diameter^ 
Round one pole is wound a coil of wire (B), whose resistance is 
from TO to 3dO ohms. The magnet and coil are protected by a 
wooden case (C), of which the thin part servea for holding the 
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instrument in the hand. At the 
, broad end is the mouth-piece, 
consistbg of a wooden ring, con- 
cave inwards, shaped like the 
mouth of a stethoscope, and im- 
mediately behind it a pJato of 
ferrotype iron (E) (i.e. the iron 
plate used in the process known as 
ferrotype photography), loosely 
held by three screws, which leave 
it free to vibrate. At a very 
small distance behind this plate 
is the pole of the magnet, whose 
distance must be regulated by a 
screw (F), and carefully adjusted 
in eiuAi instrament. From the 
coil the wires are brought through 
j,i^ jjj the wooden case to two binding. 

With two of these instruments at opposite ends of a circuit 
hundreds' of miles in length, conversation can be carried on, 
but the sound given out is so feeble that it is inaudible unless 
the ear be placed in close proximity to the mouth of the 
receiver. The instrument is also peculiarly liable to dis- 
turbance from induction in the circuit ; the make or break 
of contact in a telegraph wire, parallel to the telephone 
wire, but 20 feet distant, causing a harsh grating sound 
in the telephone, altogether overpowering the conversa- 
tion. This is prevented by using a double wire, the return 

^ It will be noticed that this inatmment differs from the Reis 
receiver (Art. 210) only in tbe addition of the iron plate. 

u,,..,.L,,Coog[e 
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wire being anitied with the direct, Aough of conrse iDsalated 
from it. 

It will easily be aeen that the telephone of Oraham Bell is 
a very sensitive galvanoacope, and may be subatitnted for a 
galvanometer in many caaes where a delicate adjustment is 
required, aa in Wheatstone's bridge, while it forms an essen- 
tial feature in many pieces of apparatus required for special 
investigations, as the microphone, the induction balance of 
Professor Hughes, and the tasimeter of Mr. Edison, all of 
which followed rapidly on the invention of the telephone. 

235. The Microphone. — The Microphone consists essen- 
tially of two pieces of carbon resting loosely one npon the 
other. A veiy simple form is that shown (Fig. 234), in which 
two square bars of ^ carbon are fastened to an upright piece 
of wood, and joined by another square bar, alao of gaa carbon, 
tapering at its ends, which rest loosely in sockets sunk in the 
horizontal bars. On passing a battery current, great reaiatance 
is encountered at the looae contacts, and any vibration in the 
instnunent makes rapid alterations in these contacts, therefore 
rapid alterations in the resistance, and therefore again raind 
alterationa in the current. These are easily observed by simply 
including a Graham Bell telephone in the circuit. If the 
wooden base of the microphone be scratched with the finger- 
naU a very harsh grating sound is produced in the telephone, 
while the ticking of a watch is heard with remarkable 
loudness. In more aensitive forma of the instrument 
the walk of a fly over it is aaid' to suggest the tramp of a 
regiment. 

The forms of the microphone are infinite. A jar of cinders 
having electrodes sunk in it, restmg on a vibrating plate, 
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has been used with success, as also a heap of naila, or any 
condactorB or senu-coudnctors piled loosely together. 



The invention of the microphone following rapidly on that 
of the telephone, led to atteipptB to use some form of the 
microphone as a tranamitter, and the telephone as a receiver 
only. This idea though present in the loose platinum contact 
of the Beia receiver has received its practical accomplish- 
ment in the loud-speaJdng Gower-Bell Telephone, used in the 
Telephone Exchange. The transmitter is a wooden plate, on 
the under-side of which is suspended a microphone (Fig. 235) 
of peculiar form. The transmitter also contuns a small 
electro-magnet, which is included with the microphone in 
the battery circuit. This s 
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extra current which accompanies each change in the main 
current The receiver ie a telephone of peculiar conetmction. 



The inside is shown (Fig. 236, b), in which .^ ie a strong 
permanent magnet, over whose poles are two coils of wire 



{B) with soft iron armatures. The varying strength of the 
current in the coils alters the magnetism of the cores, and 
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caosea vibratioD in the plate of thin sheet-iron, which is 
adjusted bo aa to be all but in contact with theuL The plate 
is held in the outaide case (Fig. 236, a), which has an aperture 
in the centre, through which the Bound caused by the vibra- 
tion of the plate escapea. 

The sonnd from the Gower-Bell telephone Ib much louder 
than that obtained from the ordinary Bell telephone, but it 
can only be heard when the ear is placed within a few inches 
of the receiver. 



QUESTIONS ON BOOK III. 

GEAFTSatS I. — IV. 

1. Given that one litre ai hjdrogen ftt normal temp«Tatiire and 
preunre' weighB '03957 grams: Gnil what volume of hydrogea ia 
given oS for eaoh gram of zino consumed in each cell of the battery. 

Ans.— '343 litre. 

2. A litre of oxygen weighs 1'4293 grams. Find the weight of Eino 
consnmed in each cell of a battery before 100 oab. om. of oxygen lutre 
been collected in a voltameter. 

Anb. — '581 gram. 

3. In a decomposition ot copper gnlphate, it is found that '69 gram 
of copper is aeparated. Find the amount of ano consomed in each 
ceU of the battery. 

Ana. — -606 gram. 

4. Four Grove cells in componnd series are used to decompose 
bydroohloric acid. Find the total weight o( line used in obtaining 
one gram of oblorine. 

Abs.— 3'$6 gram. 

* It will be assumed throughout this Exercise tliat gases are at 
normal temperature (0°C.)aud pressure (760 mm. of meronry.) 
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6. In the deoompoaition of hydrocUorio aoid find the rolomea al 
hydrogen and chlorine respectiTely separated when one grun of zina 
baa been conanmed in each cell of the battery. One litie of hydrogen 
weighs -08987 gram. 

Anb. — 343 oab. cm. of each. 

6. Drair the potential gradient for three cells in compound circuit 
and no external reaistance. Show from the gradient that the current 
ia the aune aa for a aingle celL 

7. Draw the potential gradient for three cells in componnd circnit, 
each Heparated from the next by a wire whose reaiatance equals that 
of a aingle cell, s point midway between two ceUa being to earth. 

8. Draw the potential gradient for one cell aod for three cella in 
simple circnit having the same external reaigtanoe. Show that if the 
extemttl reeistance be large the ourrent ia nearly the same in both. 

9. In a certain circuit the potential difference between the eitremi- 
ties of a reaiatance of 300 obma la equal to IQ volts. Find the whole 
E.M.F, if the total reaiatanoe in the oiicuit is 2400 ohma. 

10. Find the onrrent atrength in a circuit with E.M.F. of 9-8 volts 
and resistance 5 ohms. 

Ans. — l-9d ampArea. 

tt. Find the resistance in a circuit if an E.U.F. of 10 volts gives a 
current of 1 '6 anipla«a. 
Ans. — 6 '29 ohms. 

12. Find the E.M.F. if the current strength in the citonit be 3'S 
ampires, and the reaiatance 24 obma. 

Abb.— 84 volts. 

13. It is found experimentally that one coulomb of electricity sets 
free 'OOOOlOd gm. of hydrogen. Find in amperes the strength of a 
current which has yielded '03S grm. of hydrogen in two minutes. 

Amb. — 277 amperes. 

14. Find the weights of silver, chlorine, and copper which will be 
aat free by one coulomb of electricity. 

AnB.— -001134 gram sUver; -0003727 gram chlorine; -0003318 grain 
copper. 

IR. A current of two amptoea pasaea for five minates through a 
voltameter : find the total weight of water decomposed. 

Anb.— -05Q7 gram^ ^ ,^^^^ Go(,)*j[e 
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IS, A battel)' of MTeral cell* ia iocloded io a drcnit with avolta- 
■oatar and tangent galraiiometar. After p««ai»ig the cnirent for five 
minntM, 'OSS grama of hjdrogeu were collected, and the sverage read- 
ing of the tangent galvanometer taken each ten seconda was 5fi°. 
Find the ourrent in ampireo, and 6nd the oonctant mnltdpUer re- 
quired to oonvert the galvanometer indication into cnrrent measnie 
in ampteet. 

Am.— 311 ampirea: 218 nearly, 

17> A batteiy of fire cetla when short-cirooited with a galvanometer 
of no reaiitanoe give* a deflection of 9°. On tntiodaaing 20 ohms 
renitaoce the deflection Kx!kM to 3°. Hind the internal resistance of 
the batteiy. 

Ahb.— 10 ohma. 

18. A nngle cell when Bhort-circmted givea in a galvanometer 45*, 
and when 2-6 ohma are introduoed it falls to 26)°. Find the tmm 
of the reiiitanoei of the batteiy and galvanometer, and calculate the 
galvanometer reading when five more ohms are introdaced. 

Anh.— S-0 ohms; 18)*nearly. 

19. Uting a line galvanometer whose reaiatance ia '3 ohm, a batter; 
givea 72' when ahort-dramted. On intaradacing IG ohma reaiatance 
the deflection falls to 36*. Find the reaistance of the batteiy. 

Ana, — S4 ohma. 

20. A battery abort-ciraoited givea 54* deSeotion to a aine galvano- 
iMtor. Find the reading of the galTaaumteter iriien the total rensfe- 
Mtw ia doubled. 

Am.— 24' neariy. 

SI. A eirottit, indnding batteiy and tangent galvanometer only, 
givea » deflection of 63*. On iBtrodncing 30 ohma addrticHial reaiBt- 
•ne<^ the nMUng ia 43*, and on inbododng a ooO of unknown 
MMtattc* in plaoa of the 30 ohms, tbe nadi^t ia SS* : find the 
laiiiiUacM iiTlhii fmil 

Aks.— S4-3 ohm*. 
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23. A battery cell gives a reBiatiuice of 4'G ohnui, and the (tangeDt) 
galvanometer reaiitiutoe is nij. On ahort-circnitlng, the reading of 
the galvaaometer is 14^°, Find the readiDg on introducing 6 ohms 
reeistanoe. 

Aks. — 7'. 

24. Find the reiistunoe of a silver wire one metre long, and sectional 
area '0007791 sq. cm. (Britiih Wire Gange, No. 30). 

Ans. — '196 ohm. 

26. Find the sectional area of a copper wire of which one meter 
offers redntance 1 ohm. 
Ak3.— '0001642 sq. cm. 

26. Find the length of a meronry column one sq. mm. in section, 
whose resistance ia 1 ohm. 

Abb. — 1'04 metre. 

27. Find the ratio of the resiatanoa of silver and platinum wires of 
the same dimensions. 

Aks.— 1 to 6-02. 

26. Find the internal resistance of a cell containing dilute salphnrio 
acid (d per oent. aoid), the plates meaanring 12 cm. by 8 cm., and 
being separated by 2 cm. 

Axa. — *1 ohm nearly. 

29. Find the resistance of an iron telegraph wire, 30 kilometres long, 
and whose sectional area ia '1051 aq. om. (R W. G., No. 6). 

Ans.— 2S0'S ohms. 



30. Foar ceUs, each of E.M.F. I'S volt, and resistance I'S ohm, 
with a galvanometer of 3 ohma resiatance, are fitted np in compound cir- 
cuit with an external resistance of S3 ohms. Find the current strength. 

Ahb. — "225 amp^. 

31. Compare the current with that obtained from one cell with the 
same external couditionB. 

Aks. — ^As 66 : 16. 

32. Six cells, each of E.M.F. 1*07 volt, and reaiatanoe 3'6 ohmt, 
with a galvanometer of '4 ohm resistance, are fitted np in simple 
oironit wt& an external resistaooe of one ohm. Compare the cnrrent 
with that obtained from one cell with the same external conditions. 

Amb.— Aa 6 to 2. ^ Uj,.„..L.,Co(.)g[e 
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33. Fire BmuMn oellj, each of E.H.F. 1'8 Tolts, sad int^nal n- 
■iituMW 1'2 ohms, are med in componnd air«iut with » refliataiUM of 
24 ohnu : find the corrent in abaolate tneaanro. 

Ana. — '03 in atwolnte electro-magnetio onitE. I 

34. Will it be better to airauge iix Dsniell cellii in simple or com- I 
pound drcvit, the resiatanoe of each cell being '6 ohtn, and the I 
external reiiituice 2'4 ohms t Jl 

Ana. — Compound ae riea. I 

35. Twenty-fonr cells, each of B.M.F. 1-6 volt, and of 2-4 ohm* 
renatanoe, are amuiged in fonr rows. If the extamal reaistance be 
6 ohms, find the cnnent strength. 

Ans. — 1 amp^e. 

36. Calculate the best arnuigement of 48 cells, each of internal 
renatance 1'6 ohms when the eztemsl lesiitance is 12 ohms. 

Ahb. — Either two rows or three rows. 

37. Find the resistance in a divided circuit whose two branches 
offer reEistances 6 ohme and 30 ohms respectively . 

Amh. — 6 ohms. 

38. What reaistanoe is offered by a divided circuit of three brandhes, 
in which there are resistauoes of 6, 8, and 24 ohms I 

Ak8,— 3 ohms. 

39. The plates of a cell whoie F.M.F. ia 1'9 volt, and whose 
resistance is 2-8 ohms, are joined by three wires whose reaistances 
are 2, and 3, and Q ohms respectively, Find the current in each 
branch. J 

Ams. — '25 ampiro ; "16 ampere ; '083 amp6re. I 

40. Find how many grams of water would be heated 1° C. by I 
immersing in it a wire coil whose resistance ia 7 ohms, and paaaing : 
a oorrent of '3 ampire for five minatea, aupposing all the heat 
communicated to the water. 

Ans. — 4S grama. 

41. Eight Dauiell oella, of each of which the KM.F. Ia 1 volt, and 
resistance 3*6 volts, are arranged in componnd circait, and the ter. 
minals joined by a wire of 3G ohms resistance, which ia iomiersod ia 
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a kilognm of water. Find ths rue ia temperature of tlie water after 
the oTUTent liM posaed for ten minutes, mppoedug no beat to esMpe. 

Ana.— -08° C. 



Chapters V. and VL 

42, A etiaiglit bar magnet ia placed in the Seld of a atnught wire 
traversed hj a voltaic current. Explain the position which the 
magnet will take up. If the direction of tiie current be reversed, 
what change will take place in the magnet'a position ? 

43. A vertical wire carrying a current ia brought near to different 
parts of a magnet, suspended so as to move horisontall;. Explain at 
what parts of the anrface attcaetioo or repulsion vrfll be shown. 

n upward onrrent In what direction 
ive under the earth's magnetic field T 



46. A straight wire is pivoted at one end so as to move freelj in a 
horizontal plane, and is traversed by a current which flowa from the 
pivot. Find the direction in which it will move under the earth'a 

47. A slight Mid thin bar magnet ia held i>arallel to the anrface 
of water on which ia a De la Bive's floating battery. Describe the 
position which the floating battery would take up under the magnetic 

43. If B, atrught wire carrying a current be placed over the water 
near tbe floating battery, what position will it take up 1 

49, Deaciibe how a coU of wire, traversed by a current, would place 
itseU il suspended between the poles of a horse-ahoe magnet. 

50, Show that a galvanometer could be constmcted by means of a 
coil of wire traversed by the current suspended between the polea of 
a powerful horse-shoe magnet, Lis..^-=i.L.,C]OOtjlc 
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51. Hoir would a ooQ of wire, bATeraed by t, oorrent, pUoe ittell 
if anapended wittiiii the core of another coil trnvened by the auoe 

current I 

52. A beaker ia placed on one pole of an electro -luagaet and filled 
with liquid, which ia traveraed by a ouirent from the oentre to the 
circumference. Wliat motian wonld be observed in the liquid T 

63. A wide beaker is placed on one pole of an electro- magnet of 
horae-tdioe form, and filled with dilate acid. At the bottom of the 
add ia put a due plate, and near its aarface a copper plate, from both 
of which inenl»ted wirea past to outaide. Show that on coimeating 
theae wires together the liqnid will begin to move. 

S4. When a wire is dipped into a small mercury cap on the pole of ■ 
m^net, and the corrent paaaed tbrongh it, the meraury ia often aean 
to be rapidly noting. How do yon explain thii T 

Sd. The two raila of an ordinary railway ore inanlated from eadh 
other, but conneoted with the two terminala of » poweifnl battery, ao 
that the current pasaes through the raila to wheela and axlea of the 
oarriages placed upon the line. Show that if the current were strong 
enough, the carriages wonld more along the line under the magnetdo 
field of the earth, the direction of motion depending on the direction 
of the battery current. 

66. A vertical wire, forming part of a cloaed condnctor, ia moved 
rapidly from east to west % abow the direction of the indnced cnr- 

57. A horizontal wire, forming part of a closed circuit, ia placed 
eaat and weat, and carried towards the north. What will be the 
direction of the induced current I 

58. A copper hoop in a vertical piane ia rapidly rotated about a 
vertical diameter, and a magnet ia auapended horizontally at its centre. 
Show that the induced currents in the hoop will canse the magnet 
to be deflected in the direction of the rotation. 

59. A metal aheet, held vertically, is drawn between the polea of 
an electro-magnet, its upper and lower edges being pressed by fixed 
apriugs which are connected with an external galvanometer. Draw 
a diagram showing the direction of the currenti in the galvanometer. 
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60. A stream of liquid is flowing between the poles of an electro- 
magnet. In what position would you place electrodea to test for an 
indaoed onrrent in the Uqnid I 

61. A soft iron horse-alioe ooiled with wire hi» its extKmities placed 
opposite the poles of a horse-shoe magnet. If the ends of the wire 
be connected with a galvanometer at a distance, what cntrents vill 
be obierved on drawing the hone-shoe away from the magnet and 
moving it towards the magnet again ? 

62. Show that the awing of a compan-needle wiU he " damped " b; 
hanging in a metal boi. 

63. If insulated wire be coiled ronnd a metal cylinder, show that 
indoced onrients will travel round the cylinder at every change of 
current in the wire. How would yon prevent these cnrrents without 
abandoning metal as the material of which the cylinder is made I 
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THERMO-ELECTRICITY. 

236. Definition of Thermo-Electricity.— It two rods 
of different metals be soldered at their ends, and not in 
contact elsewhere, on bringing the junctions to different 
temperatures, a current of electricity flows round the cir- 
cuit made by the two metala. To this current, and the 
phenomena which accompany it, is given the name of Thermo- 
Electricity. 

237. Elementary Experiments.— The phenomenon, 
which was discovered in 182J byProfeBSor Seebeck of Berlin, 
is very easily shown by a strip of copper bent down at ite 




ends, and soldered to a bar of bismuth (Fig. 237), a magnet 
being pivoted so as to awing freely between the copper and 
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bismuth. After placing tbe compouDd bar in the magQetic 
meridian, so that the needle remains pamllel to it, we observe, 
on heating one junction with a spirit-lamp, Ijiat the needle 
is immediately deflected, the direction of the deflection 
proving that a current flows from the bismuth to the copper 
through the hot junction. If, instead of heating with a 
spirit-lamp, we cool this junction with ice, the magnet will be 
deflected in the opposite direction. 

The apparatus is made more sensitive by being arranged as 
in Fig. 238, with a galvanometer of low resistance between 
the binding-screws which are attached to the copper. In 
this case the heat of the finger applied to one junction wiU 
cause a considerable deflection in the galvanometer. 




238. The Thermopile.— To still furt.her increase the 
Hensitivenesa, a number of couples are arranged in compound 
series {Fig. 239, a), and are folded together as in Fig. 239, 6, 
to bring all the junctions of the same kind into a small area, 
generally in form a square. The Instrument then forms the 
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essential part of a thermopile (Fig. 240), whose terminals 
are joined in circuit with a delicate galvanometer of low re- 



sistance. The cone of polished metal attached is useful in 
experimenta on radiant heat to limit the area from which the 
radiations proceed on to the face of the thermopile. The 



metals employed in the thermopile are usually bismuth and 
antimony, which of all the more common metals rave the 

5 A '■. ..Cotwle 
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highest KM.F. at ordinary temperatures, though a couple of 
lusniDth and tellnrinm would be of much higher power. 

With a good thermopile a conaiderable deflection will be 
given to the galvanometer by holding the hand a yard from 
one face ; otherwise a heated poker, or the blackened surface 
of a vessel containing hot water (Leslie's cabe), may be em- 
ployed. It waa by help of the thermopile that Melloni wid 
Tyndall carried oat their researches on radiant heat, and 
that astronomers have been able to detect and measure the 
heat leaching us from the moon and the brighter fixed 
stars. This shows that it is in skilful hands infinitely the 
most delicate thermometer we possess, 

939. Thermoelectric Power and Diagram. — Seebe<^ 
thought that, with a given couple, the E.M.F. of the thermo- 
electric current was proportional to the difference of tempera- 
ture. Such is only the case if the mean of the temperatures 
of the hot and cold junctions be constant Thus, for each 
pair of metals we may determine at each temperature the 
E.M.F. in a circuit made of these metals, one junction being 
half a degree above and the other half a degree below the 
assigned temperature. This E.M.F. per degree of temperature 
at a given temperature is defined to be the thermo-electric 
power of that pair at that temperature. 

Professor P. G. Tait, by measuring the RM.F. of pairs of 
metals Uirongh the whole range of mercury thermometers, 
has shown that in each pair the change in thermo-electric 
power is proportional to the change in temperature. If, 
therefore, we construct a figure in which horizontal lines re- 
present temperatures, and vertical lines the thermi>«lectric 
powers of a given couple, the extremities of the vertical lines 
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-would all lie on a stnught line. Thna, in Fig. 241, if the base 
line represent any metal (say lead), tlie Uiermo-electric power 
of a lead-copper pair would be given by a lina aaoh aa F P, 
and of a lead-iron pair by such a line as Q' Q, the lead being 
positive to the iron through the part of the diagram where 
the iron line is above the base line, and negative where be- 
low it. 



Moreover, it appears from experiment that if at a given 
temperature we observe the thermo-electric power of two 
metfJs .^ —£, and also that of a pair C— J?, then their difference 
will always give us the thermo-electric power of the pair A — C. 
Consequently, if we draw one ordinate MPQ through the dia- 
gram for the temperature OJf, so that PM represents on our 
assigned scale the thermo-electric power of C«— Pb, and QM 
that of Fe— Fb, then QP will represent the thermo-electric 
power of Fe— Ca on the sams scale. 

Thus, ta£ing as base line any metal (and there are tbeo- 
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tetical i-easoiu for choosing lead), each of the metals will be 
represented throagh ordinary temperatures by a straight line, 
and the thermo^eetric power of any pair of metals can be 
at onee taken frcon the diagram hy drawing an ordinate 
throi^h the assigned tomperatore, and measuring the dis- 
tance between its section with the lines of the two metals. 
Such a diagram has actually been constructed by P. Q. Tait, 
and Fig. 241 is a rough copy of the actual lead, copper, 
and iron lines in bis thermo-electric diagram. 

To find the E.M.F. of a given pair with junctions at Uie 
assigned temperature, we have only to find the thermo- 
electric power at the mean of the two temperatures, and 
multiply it by the range. Thus, if we require to find the 
KM.F. of the Fe— Cu pair with jnnctions at temperatures 
denoted hy M, iS, Uie thermo-electric power at the mean 
temperature is \ {FQ^PQ), and the RM.F. is therefore 
\ {PQ + F'Q") X (OM - OJt). But by ordinary geometry this 
expresses the area of tiie trapeze Q'Q PF. Since thronghont 
the range copper is positive to iron, the direction of the 
current is from copper to iron, through tiie hot junction, or 
in the direction FPQQ'. 

It will be noticed in the diagram that the Fe and Gu lines 
intersect at a point N, whose temperature ia about 284° C, 
and therefore well within the range of experiment. 

At this point Fe and Cu are neutral to each other, below 
riiat temperature Cu being + to Fe, and above it — to Pe. 
The existence of snch a point was demonstrated first by 
J. Gumming • soon after Seebeck's discovery. On arranging a 

t Late Ymiemat of Chemiitry id ths UoiTeraily of Cambridge. 
There ia reuon for believing that he independenUy diocovered 

Thenno-eleotrioity, , -- r 
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Fe-Gu couple brazed together at the jimctions, and arranged 
as in Fig, 238, on beating one junction and leaving tbe other 
at tlie air temperature, the current in the galyanometer is 
seen to rise slowly to attain a maximum, when tbe tempera- 
ture of the hot junctions is about 284°, and then slowly to 
sink again as the beating is continued. 

This is quite in accordance with what the rule given above 
teaches ub, since, if the hot junction were above, and the 
cool below the neutral temperature, the trapedum would de- 
generate into two triangles, of which that to the right muat 
be subtracted from that to the left. 

240. Electro-motive Force of Thermo-electric 

Currents. — On account of the extreme smallness of the 
E.M.F. in these cnrrente, the most convenient unit is the 
microvolt or millionth part of a volt, Tbe following table of 
thermo-electric values, or values of the thermo-electric power 
at temperature t° C, was constructed by Professor Everett, 
from F, G. Tait's Thermo-electric dif^iram (TrwRS. R.S.E., 
1873). Bismuth and antimony, which are added to Professor 
Everett's list, have been calculated from Tait's data. It is 
assumed that each metal forms a couple with lead, and 
the signs + and* — denote that the metal is respectively 
positive or negative to lead ; when it is positive, the current 
passes from the assigned metal to lead through the hot junc- 
tion. The range of temperature through which these v^ues 
may be assumed is from —18' G. to 416' C, with the 
exceptions — zinc up to 373° C, and German silver, to 175° C, 
(The calculation of the values involves the assumption that 
the KM.F. of a Grove ceil is 1-97 volt) 
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Steel, . 

Soft Platinam, 
Hud Platinum, 
Alloy Platinuin and Nickel, 
Alloy PUtinum, S&7. ) 
Iridium, 6°/. I 

Alloy Platinum, 80% ) 
Iridium, 16% j 

Qermon Silver, 

Cadmium, 

SUver, 

Gold, . 

Copper, 

Tin, . 

Aluminium, 

Palladium, 

fiiflmuth, 

Antimony, 



-17-34+ -0487 ( 
-11-39 + ■03881 
+ -ei + flll ( 

- 8-6 +-0076( 

- 6-44 + -Oil ( 

- 6-22 + -0066 t 

- 6-77 

+ 13-07 + -0612 1 

- 2-34 --024 ( 

- 2-66 --0429* 

- 2-14--016 f 

- 2-83- -0102 ( 

- 1-36--0096I 
+ ■43--0(»5f 

•77- -0039* 

6-86 + -03691 

62-84 + -1084 f 

-36-03- -2246 t 



Since the values vary greatly with the specimens of the 
metals employed, these values are only trae in a general 



The above table enables ns to eolve many problems in 
the thermo-electric behaviour of pairs of metals. Thns the 
nential point can be found by equating the thenno-eleotrio 
values of the two metals concerned. The thermo-electric 
power at any temperature is given by simply subtracting 
Uie thenno^lectric values and substituting the value for t. 
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The E.M.F. of a couple of two metals is found b; taking 
th^ thermo-electric value at the mean of the temperatures 
of the hot and cold jnnctionB, aad multiplying by tiie range 
of temperature. 

Example 1. — ^To find the neutral temperature of iron and 
zinc, we have from the table 

-17-34+0i87(= ~2-34~-024(. 
.-. 0727 (=15. .-. (=206°C. 

Example 2. — To find the thermo-electric value of an iron- 
zinc couple at temperature 100° C. 
Thermo-electiic value for iron-zinc 

= (-17-34 + -0487 ()-{-2-34- -024 () 
= _16 +-0727( 
= — 7*73 microvolts, when /=100. 
Example 3. — To find the E.M.F. of an iron-zinc couple 
when the junctions are at 16° G. and 185° C. respectively. 

The mean of 16° C. aad 185* is 100°, and thermo-electric 
value at 100° of iron-zinc=7-73 by last example. 
.•■ KM.F.=7-73x(185-16) 
=7-73x170 
= 1314 microvolts. 

241. Thermo-electric Diasrrams for Higher Tem- 
peratures. — P. O- Tait has pushed his investigatioBS into 
the thermo-eledaric behaviour of metals to temperatures far 
above the range of a mercurial thermometer. He finds in 
several met^a, especially iron and nickel, that the lines are 
by no means straight. Thus iron has two neutral points 
witJi lead, and it has certainly two and probably ^ee neutral 
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points with the platinum-iridiiun compotmd, whose line in 
the diagram is parallel to the lead line. In working pro- 
bleme, tiierefore, temperature outaide the range named must 
not be considered aa having any physical meaning. 

242. Thenno-electric Currents in circuits of one 

Metal. — Magnus has shown that if a circuit is formed of one 
metal homogeneous throughout, no unequal heatii^ can pro- 
duce thermo-electric cnrrents. In the case of a single metal, 
when two parts are of difTerent ebractore, as in hard and soft 
iron, a cmrent is produced just as if they were two metals, 
on heating unequally the discontinuous portions. It seems 
that any cause which gives rise to molecular change in the 
wire may also give rise, on unequal heating, to currents of 
electricity. Thus if part of a wire be twisted, or hammered, 
or knotted, or magnetized, and heat applied on one side of 
the changed part, currents can usually be detected in the 



•243. The Peltier Effect— On the general principle of 
conservation of energy, it is clear that the thermo-electric 
current is developed at the expense of the heat at the hot 
junction — the tendency of the current, when no other work 
is done, being to neutralise the differences of temperature 
in the circuit, the hot junction being cooled, and perhtga 
the cold junction heated. 

That this is actually the case was proved by Peltier, who 
showed that when a current from a voltaic element is passed 
round a bismuth-antimony couple, that junction in which the 
current goes from bismuth to antimony is cooled, and the 
opposite junction heated ; that is to say, the current cools 
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that junction which, when Iieated, gives a current in the 
direction of the battery currents 

This is called the Peltier effect, and maj' be shown by two 
bars, — one of bismuth (AB, Fig. 242) and the other of anti- 
mony (CU), arranged in a croea, and Botdered at the junction 
E. If the current from one or two elements be sent from 




AtaC,\^ cools the junctioii. This cooling is beat shown by 
arranging the cross so that (7, 1) are over mercury cups, and 
the CKOt rooking on two Y's at A and B, either C or I) may 
dip into & cup, but not botii at once. If a galvanometer be 
connected wiUi £ and the mercury cup at D, and after passing 
the current in direction AEC, the cross be rocked, there will 
be a current in the galvanometer in the direction DEB, thus 
provii^ a cooling at E. 

'244. Theoretical Measure of the E.M.F. of a 
Thermo-electric Couple.— If a battery be included, in 
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aay circuit of several metak it is theoretically easy to suppose 
that the battery current coatanues until the thermo-electric 
E.M.F. (caused by the heating and cooling of the junctions 
and other parts of the circuit, according to Peltier's law), 
balances the E.M.F. of the battery, when all current ceases. 
If we also suppose the current very weak and the resistance 
in the circuit inappreciable, the heat generated frictionally 
(Art. 169) will be very small, and we may treat the whole 
beat evolved as that due to the Peltier and similar effects. 
The energy given out by the battery has in this case been 
used up in heating and cooling the different parts of the circuit, 
and must therefore be equivalent to the total heat evolved, 
counting that absorbed negative. Now the energy given out 
from the battery is measored by £ / f, when E is the 
E.M.F., I the current strength, and i the time. If I and t be 
each unity, the E. M. F. is the measure of the energy given out, 
and therefore equals the enei^ developed in the circuit per 
unit time by unit current. Thus if we allow unit cnrrent 
to pass round the circuit for unit time, the total heat evolved 
(counting that absorbed negative), according to Peltier's law, 
is equivalent to the KM.F. of the thermoelectric circuit. 

*245. The Thomson Effect — Professor Cmnming 
observed that at the temperature 284* C, at which the 
iron and copper are neutral to each other — that is, at the 
temperature represented by the point N on Fig. 341 — the 
Peltier effect vanishes. 

From this Sir W. Thomson argued that if the hot junction 
in an iron-copper couple be at 384° C, and the other at 
any lower temperature, no heat is absorbed at the hotter 
junctioa We therefore have a Uienno-electric current with- 
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out any source of energy, unless heat is absorbed according 
to Peltier's kw, bat at other parts of the circuit than the 
junctions. This absorption can only be in the passage of the 
current from hot to cold, or from cold to hot, parts of tbe 
same metal On experimenting vith an unequally heated 
conductor of copper, it is found that the electric current, going 
from hotter to colder parts, transfers heat &om the hotter to 
the colder parte ; if the conductor were of iron, the tsunsfer 
of heat Tould be from the colder to the hotter parts ; heating 
and cooling being reversed with the direction of the current. 
Thus in a copper conductor the electric current tends to 
neutralise differences of temperature, but in an iron con- 
ductor it tends to exaggerate them. This electrical convection 
of heat, called the Thomson effect, has been proved by numer- 
ous experiments to exist in nearly all melals, hut to vanish 
or become exceedingly small in lead and in certain alloys, 
whose lines on the diagram are parallel to the lead line. 

It is the vanishing of the Thomson effect which gives the 
theoreticfd reason for choosing lead as the base line of the 



246. Thenno-electric Batteries.— On account of the 
low resistance of thermo-electric couples, it has been proposed 
to construct batteries of numerous elements, arranged in com- 
pound series, to be used for telegraphy) electro-plating and 
other purposes, but none of them have at present come into 
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QUESTIONS ON BOOK IV. 

1. Find the temperature of the uentnl point ot lead and aoft 
platiunm. 

Am. -fl6°C. 



3. Find the general thermo-electrio value for a metal whose thermo- 
electric power at 0° & it — 2-14, and at temperature S0° C. iB-2'89. 

Amu -3-14--0IS(. 

4. Ilnd the E.ALF. of a soft platinum and iron pair, the tempera^ 
tures of whose junetioni are 15° C and 17S° C. 

Am. 2299 microTalts. 

5. Find the number of bismuth -aatimonjr pain which will he to- 
quired to give E.M.F. of I trolt, the jouotions being at temperatnres 
0° C. and lOO" C. 

Ahs. 87. 

6. Show that in a couple formed of two metals whose lines on the 
thenno.eleotrio diagram ore parallel to each other, the B.M.F. is 
directly proportion^ to the difference in temperstare of the jnnctionB. 

7. Show that if in any oonple the temperature of the hot junction 
i» at the same distance above the neutral temperature that the oold 
junotion is below it, no current will appear. 
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APPENDIX I. 

ABSOLUTE UNITS IN C.G.S. SYSTEM. 

247- Units and Measures.— The description of every 
physical; quantity consists of a number, and a concrete thing 
of the same nature aa that which is being described. .Thus if - 
we eay a certain distance is 20 inches, the numerical part 
(twenty) expresses the ratio of the length to another length 
(the inch], the description preBuppoaing a common understand- 
ing OS to the nature of the inch. In this case the measure is 
twenty, and the unit an inch. If instead of the inch we wish 
to make the foot our unit, the measure is altered ; in fact, 20 
inches equals | feet; or, again, equals ^ yarda Thus we 
observe ttiat the change of a unit changes all measnres ex- 
pressed in that unit, and the jchai^e in the measure is 
inversely proportional to the change in the unit 

248. Fundamental- Units.— The fundamental units, 
from which all other units are derived, are tdiose of length, 
mass, and tima There is great diversity in the unite of these 
adopted in difTerent countries, but the greatest care is taken 
by all civilised states to legalise one, and only one, unit with 
which a31 measures must be compared. Our own standard of 
lengUi is the yard, and is defined by Act of Parliament as the 
distance between two transverse lines on two gold plugs in a 
bar of bronze deposited in the office of the Exchequer, the 
'measure being taken when the bar is at 62° F. 

The French standard of length is the metre, whose length 
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was made to eqnal, as nearly as possible, the ten-millionth part 
of the qnadraDtel arc of the earth in the longitude of Paris ; bat 
■mce soch a measorement can only be made within tolerably 
wide ettors of observation, the definidon of the unit is the 
distance between the ends of a bar of platinum made by 
Borda, when the bar is at the temperatore of melting ice. 
The sabdivisionB of the metre are the tenth or decimetre, the 
hundredth or centimetre, and the thousandth or millimetre. 
For all scientific purposes the French system of measure is 
need, owii^ lai^ely to its being a decimal system. The unit 
fA length we adopt is the centimetra Its length, referred to 
British inches, is '3937043, or rather more than one-tliird of 
an inch. 

The British unit of mass is defined in the same way as the 
mass of a certain weight of [^tinnm depoedted in liie cffice 
of the Exchequer, aitd denominated the Imperial Standard 
Found AToirdupois. The grain troy is defined as the seven- 
thousandth part of the pound avoirdupois. 

The French standard is the mass of the Kilogramme des 
Archives, made of platinum by Borda, and representing as 
nearly as possible the mass of a cubic decimetre of distOled 
water at temperature 4° C. 

The thousandtli part of this, or the mass of a cubic centi- 
metre of distilled water at 4° C, is chosen as the standard 
of mass, and called the gramme. This is found to contain 
16-43234874 grains troy. 

These are defined in their respective Acts of Parliament as 
standards of weight; but we see they are masses of metal, 
and their weights depend on the attractive force of the 
earth at the particular place where they are weighed, and 
their weight must change as they are canied either to 
places of different altitudes or different latitudes. If, how- 
ever, any material body be balanced by an ordinary pair of 
scales in vaeao agamst tJie standard weight, it will also 
balance wherever the experiment be repeatetJi ance tiie 
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change of terresbial gravitation will be equal on both the 
weight and its coontdrpoiee. ThuB it appears that in our 
ordinaiy commerdal transactions, carried on by scales and 
weights, we are really deahng with masses, and not with 
weights, the so-caUed standards of weight being standards of 

The nnit employed for time is always the second of our 
mwn-time clocks. Since no clock-work can be made to go 
uniformly for ev^, t^e standard unit of time cannot be 
defined as the second on a particular dock from which it can 
always be reproduced. The regulation of the clock depends 
on astronomical obeerTations, and the constancy of the second 
throagh vast lapses of time assumes that the rotation of the 
earth is at a uniform rate, and also that the earth always 
takes the same time for its orbital revolution. It is by no 
means probable that either of these assumptions is true, though 
no doubt both are sensibly true during hundreds of years. 

249. Mechanical Units.— Having established these 
three fundamental units — of length, the centimetre ; of time, 
the second ; and of mass, the gramme, we are able to ez^ffess 
in terms of them every physical quantity whatever. 

There are certain dynamical quantities which constantly 
recnr in all physical science, whose nature and measurement 
we must briefly explain. 

(1) Veheiiy is . a property possessed by every moving 
particle at each instant of its motion. To define it we must 
know three things — the position of the particle in space, the 
direction of its motion, and it« speed, or the rate with which it 
is moving. To represent the rate of motion we usually state 
the distance the particle would go supposing it to retain ita 
jMresent rate of motion for a certain time. Thus in speaking 
of the motion of a railway train we usually stat« it in 
miks ptr hoar, meaning that if it continue moving for an 
hour at it« present rate it will go so "many mil^ in the 
I,,. .,l.,ot)'^le 
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honr ; not of comve aBsnmii^ tlut it has actually gone that 
distaoce in the faoor, or will go that distance in the next hour. 
If we speak of the rate of a body falling under gravity, or 
of a cannon ball, we nsually state it in feet per second. 

It is veiy convenient for practical parposes to have many 
nnits of measnrement, bnt for scientific porposeB it is con- 
venient to have only one, or at any rate to have unite which 
may be with the least possible trouble converted into onr 
asatuned fondomental units. Thus we measure all velocitiea 
in centimetres per second, and we apeak of a velocity of one 
centimetre per second as onr unit velocity. Vdodties can 
then be expressed by simple numbers — a velocity of 1000 
meaning that the body is moving at the rate of 1000 centi- 
metres per second. 

{2) Acceieratum and Betardalion. — If the velocity of a 
particle is not uniform, it is at each instant either quickening 
or slackening its speed. To discover this we must observe the 
velocity at both ends of a certain interval, and find out 
whether it has changed during the interval, and if so, by how 
much. Thus acceleration is usually measured by the increase 
in velocity per second, not implying that the acceleration is 
uniform during a second, but only representing the amount 
by which the velocity would increase, enpposing the increase 
to go on uniformly for one second. An acceleration of 1000 
would then mean that the body would have a velocity of 
1000 cm. per second greater at the end than at t^e beginning 
of a second during which the same acceleration was main- 
tained. The unit of acceleration is therefore an acceleration 
of one cm. per second every second. 

The best illustration of uniform acceleration is afforded by 
a body falling in vacuo near the surface of the earth. The 
acceleration of gravity at the level of the sea in the latitude of 
Paris is found to be 981, and will be sensibly the same at all 
altitudes which differ by only a few hundreds of yards or 
metres. This means that xay particle falling, toward the 
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earth increases ita velocity by 981 cm. per second per second, 
and if it be projected apwarda from the earth it will suffer 
retardation, or will lose velocity at exactly the same rate. 

In England, feet and seconds have till recently been com- 
monly used as units of length and time, ajid in terms of them 
the measmre of gravitation at London is taken to be 32'2, 
denoting that the velocity of a fallii^ body increases by 32*2 
feet per second per second. 

(3) Force is commonly defined as that Trhicb changes or 
tends to change a body's state of rest or motion. This com- 
prises all such physical mEtgnitudes as weights, pressure, 
tension, strains, etc. By the weight of a body we denote the 
pull exerted by the earth upon it, or by it upon the earth, for 
these two are equal and in contrary directions. "We have 
noted that, if unopposed, the weight of any body whatever 
will alter its state of rest or motion in the vertical line by 
981 imits of velocity per second. Thus the change of motion* 
caused by gravitation is independent of the mass of the body 
experimented on, but the pull of the eutb, or the Force of 
gravitation, is not independent of mass. For all experience 
shows that if we suspend by a string a small mass, the string 
assumes a state of tension, which prevents gravitatioD from 
causing change of state ; hut ii we suspend a larger mass the 
string can no longer hear the strain, and breaks, allowing 
gravity to produce its change of state in the body. We are 
thus led to see that the description of a force must ex|»^88 
the mass of the body as well as the acceleration it will, if un- 
opposed, produce in the body. Thus a force of 10 lbs. mnst 
mean a force which would produce in a mass of 10 lbs. the 
same acceleration as gravity, that is, an acceleration of 32'2 
feet per second per second, and this is shown experimentally 
to be tJie same as would produce in a mass of 1 lb. an 
acceleration of 322 ( = 32'2 x 10) feet per second per second, 
or in a mass of 322 lbs. an acceleration of 1 foot per second 

2 b "^ 
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For Bcientific purposes we take our cm., gtn. and second as 
fundamental uoita of reference, and define our imit force as 
the force which will produce in 1 gm. unit acceleration, 01 a 
velocity of 1 cm. per second per second. This juiit of force 
we call a c^n«,* and the weight of a gram in the latitude 
of Paris and at the level of the sea is 981 dynes. 

(i) Wvrk. — Work is said to be done whenever a masB is 
carried throitgb space in opposition to a force. Thus Watt 
took as standard the work done in raising a pound t^ainst 
the attraction of the earth through 1 foot, and this he called 
a "foot-pound." It must be noticed that no work is done in 
moving a body at r^ht angles to the force actii^ on it, as, for 
instance, in carrying a body horizontally, unless it be done 
gainst the resistance of the air or friction, since, could the 
body be started on a perfectly smooth and level surface in 
«KM(j, it would move on for ever without the expenditure on 
"it of Miy work whatever. 

In the absolute system we use cm. —dynes instead of foot- 
pounds, the cm. — dyne being the work done in opposing 
through a centimetre the force of 1 dyne, or in carrying 
1 gram through a centimetre in opposition to a force which 
unopposed would give it unit acceleration. This unit is 
commonly now called an erg.* To find the number of ergs in 
a footrpound we notice that 1 lb. maBS=453'593 gm. mass, 
and 1 foot=30'48 cm., and the acceleration of gravity =981 
units. Hence in carrying 1 lb. through a foot against earth's 
pull, we carry 463-593 grams tbrou^ 30*48 cm. against 
981 unit« of force, which is the same work as expended in 
carrying 453'593 x 3048 x 981 grama through I cm. against 
unit force, — that is to say, 1 foot-pound equals 13,560,000 
ergs nearly. 

(5) En&rgy, Kinetic and Potential. — The power of doing 
work in an agent is called its energy, and the amount of 
enei^ is simply measured by the number of units of work it 
I Greek, SvraiiK=/orce, ' Greek, tpyov^^tnorlc. 
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is capable of doing. We may first have energy due to a, 
body's motion. A bullet flying fchrougli the air, on str iking 
i^nst a block of wood, a^ika into it till it is brought to 
rest. The energy of the bullet caused it to do work, in 
overcoming the resistanoe of the vood to disint^Tatiod, or 
against the molecular cohesion of the wood. Now it can be 
demonstrated mathematically that for every such case the 
amount of work done by the moving body before it is brought 
to rest eqnals half the product of the mass of the body 
into the square of its velocity. If different parte of the 
body are moving with different velocities, the total energy 
may be taken as the sum of the energy of each particle 
computed as explained above. Thia kind of enei^, which a 
body has in virtue of its motion, is commonly called KineUc 
Energy. 

A body may, secondly, have energy, in virtue of position or 
of work having been expended upon it, which is retained in 
the body, uid can be recovered at any future time. Thus 
when a stone is carried np to a height and placed on the edge 
of a cliff, work has been expended in carrying the stone, 
without any change in the atone, except in respect to position 
relatively to gravitation. A very slight touch may dislodge 
the stone, and it wiU, in falling down, acquire kinetic energy, 
which, when it reaches the level from which it was carried, 
will exactly equal that expended in raisii^ the stone. In 
every form of catapult or bow used in archery, work is first 
done against molecular forces in compressing the spring or 
bending the bow; and on loosing the trigger or detent, a 
large share of this energy is concentrated on the arrow or 
other projectile, which thus acquires a high velocity. Were it 
mechanically possible to bring all parts of the machine except 
the projectile absolutdy to rest at the instant when the pro 
jectile leaves it, the energy of the projectile would numerically 
equal the work done in compression. This kind of energy is 
often called Potential Energy. OiIOqIc 
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The Bame genera] principles apply to other phyBical pheno 
mena. Thus ii work be expended in heating a body, the 
enei^ of the heat is nnmerically the same as the work 
expended in heatii^ it. If work be done in making an 
electrical separation or an electric current, the enei^ of 
the aeparation or of the current ia the same as the original 
work dona These are only illustrations of the great principle 
of conserration of energy, of which we find many applications 
in electrical and magnetic phenomena. 

(6.) Eaie of WorHng. — The rate at which an agent works is 
in practice expressed in horse power. The horse power was 
defined by Watt to be the rate of working of an agent which 
does 33,000 foot-ponnds of work per minute. In conformity 
with our notation, we should naturally express the rate of 
working in ergs per second. To convert the horse power into 
ergs per second, we notice that Uie horse power is 650 foot- 
pounds per second, and the foot-poimd is 13,660,000 ergs. 
Hence the horse power is 550 x 13,560,000=7-16 x 10* ergs 
per second. 
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